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HUCKABACK, 

TaE Pacha had repeated his perambulations for many nights, 
without success ; and Mustapha, who observed that he was becoming 
ye impatient, thought it advisable to cater for his amusement, 

mong those who used to repair to Mustapha when he exercised 
his former profession, was a French Renegade, a man of considerable 
talent and ready invention, but a most unprincipled scoundrel, who, 
previous to the elevation of Mustapha, had gained his livelihood by 
daring piratical attempts in an open boat. He was now in the em- 
ley of the Vizier, commanding an armed zebeque which the latter 

purchased. She passed off as a government cruiser, but was in 
reality a pirate, Selim, for that was the name which the Renegade 
had adopted when he abjured his faith, condemned eyery vessel that 
had the misfortune to meet with him, taking out the cargoes, burning 
the hull, and throwing the crews overboard, with the privilege of 
swimming on shore if they could. By this plan he avoided the in- 
conveniences attending any appeals from the jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Admiralty, which he had established upon the seas, 

The consequence was, that his cruises were more successful than 
ever, and Mustapha, who was not content with pillaging the Pacha’s 
subjects on dry od, was amassing a large fortune at their expense 
by his maritime speculations. 

Occasionally, bales or packages would be recognised when landed 
ashaving the identical marks and numbers of those which had been 
shipped from the quay but a fortnight before; but the Renegade 
could always give a satisfactory explanation to the Vizier; and after 
a Jew, who could not bear the idea of parting with his property 
without remonstrance, had been impaled, people shrugged up their 
shoulders and said nothing. 

Now it occurred to Mustapha, that Selim might be able to assist 
his views. He talked fast and loud, vaunted his own exploits, 
curled his whiskers as he swore to the most improbable assertions, 
and had become a general nuisance and terror since he had obtained 

Vizier’s protection. ong s bere 
ustapha sent for him, and, as a preliminary question, inquired if 
ever he had read the Arabian Nights. 
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“Yes, Vizier,” replied the Renegade; ‘‘ many years before | 
turned Turk.” ) 

‘« Do you recollect the voyages of Sindbad the Sailor ?” 

‘To be sure I do; he is the only man that could ever hold a 
candle to me in lying.” 

‘* Well then, his Highness the Pacha delights in such stories: 
and it is my wish that you prepare to recount your own voyages, as 
Sindbad has done betore you.” 

** But what am | to get for it?” 

“* My good-will and protection ; besides which, his Highness, 
if pleased, will not fail to order you a handsome present.” 

*« Well,” replied Selim, ‘* any man who can produce gold in this 
world will always be able to change it for base metal. can coin 
lies in my mint faster than he can coin sequins in his; and since you 
wish it, and say that it will be profitable, whay—Iam very much at 
his service.” 

“ Then, Selim, observe my directions, for every thing must appear 
accidental.” : 

In pursuance to the orders received from Mustapha, the Renegade 
remained that evening at the corner of a certain street, through 
which Mustapha took care that the Pacha should pass in his dis- 
guise. When he perceived their approach, the Renegade exclaimed, 
** Allah, Allah! when is the happy time to come, promised in my 
seventh and last voyage.” 

‘“‘ Who are you, and why do you call upon Heaven for happy 
times ?”” inquired the Pacha. 

‘‘ Tam Huckaback the Sailor,” replied the Renegade, ‘“ who, 
after a life of danger and disaster, am anxiously awaiting the fulfil- 
ment of a promise from the Most High.” 

'* T must see this man to-morrow,” observed the Pacha :—‘* Mus- 
tapha, as you value your life, see that he attends.” 
he Vizier bowed, and the Pacha returned to the palace 
without further adventure. 

The next day, as soon as the business of the Divan had closed, 
the: Renegade was ordered in. Prostrating himself before the Pacha, 
he then rose, and, folding his arms over his breast, awaited his 
commands in silence. 

‘* | have sent for you, Huckaback, to inquire the meaning of the 
words which you made use of last night ; and to know what was the 
promise made to you in your seventh and last voyage; but I will 
thank you to begin at the first, as I wish to hear the history of all 
your voyages.” 

‘* May it please your Highness, as I live but to obey you, all 
that has occurred m my eventful life shall, if you command it, be 
submitted to your ear. It will, however, be necessary that I should 
revert to my early days, to enable your Highness more fully to com- 
prehend the whole.” 

‘* Aferin! well said,” replied the Pacha; “I don’t care how 
long a story it is, provided that it is a good one :”” and Selim, having 
obeyed a sign from his Highness, intimating that he might sit down, 
commenced as follows :—_ 
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[am a native of Marseilles, your Highness, where I was brought up 
to the profession of my father ; a profession (continued the wily Rene- 
gade) which, I have no hesitation to assert, has produced more men of 

neral information, and more men of talent, than any other—I mean 
that of a barber. 


« Wallah Thaib; well said, by Allah!” observed M ustapha., 

The Pacha nodded his approbation, and the Renegade proceeded 
with his story. 

I was gifted by nature with a ready invention, and some trouble and 

expense were bestowed upon my education. To the profession of a 
barber, my father added that of bleeding and tooth-drawing. At ten 
years old I could cut hair pretty well, People did say, that those upon 
whom I had operated, looked as if their heads had been gnawed by the 
rats; but it was the remark of envy,—and as my father observed, ** there 
must be a beginning to every thing.” 
. Atfifteen, I entered upon the rudiments of shaving; and after having 
nearly ruined my father’s credit, from the pounds of flesh which I re- 
moved with the hair of my customers, (who were again consoled by his 
observing that ‘‘ there must be a beginning to every thing,”) I became 
quite expert, I was subsequently initiated into the higher branches of 
tooth-drawing and bleeding. In the former, at first, I gave great dis- 
satisfaction, either from breaking the decayed tooth short off, and leaving 
the stump in the socket, or from mistaking the one pointed out, and 
drawing a sound engine of mastication in its stead. In the latter, | made 
more serious mistakes, having more than once cut so deep as to open 
the artery, while 1 missed the vein; in consequence of which I was 
never afterwards employed, except by a husband to relieve a seolding 
wife, or by nephews who were anxious about the health of an everlasting 
uncle, But, as my father wisely observed, ‘* there must be a beginning 
to every thing ;” and, as I could only practise upon living subjects, 
“individuals must suffer for the good of the community at large.” At 
the age of twenty I was an accomplished barber. 

But rapid as was my career, I was not fated to continue in it long. 
Like the shot propelled from the mouth of the cannon, which, in its ex- 
treme velocity, is turned from the direction which has been given it by 
glancing along the weakest substance,—so was I induced to change my 
course of life by meeting with a woman. 

My father had a good customer; he had shaved him every morning 
for years, had extracted every tooth in his head, and was now winding 
up his long account by bleeding him daily, under the direction of an 
ignorant apothecary. I was often at the house,—not to bleed him, for 
my father either thought him too valuable, or was too grateful for past 
favours to trust him in my hands ;—but I held the basin, procured water, 
and.arranged the bandages. He had a daughter, a lovely girl, whom I 
adored in secret; but her rank in life was too far above mine to allow 
me to express my feelings. I was then a handsome young man, al- 
though Time has since exerted his utmost, through jealousy, to make me 
appear almost as old and ill-favoured as himself. The young lady took 
a fancy to me, complained of the tooth-ach, and asked for remedies, t 

ered to extract the tooth; but either having heard of my reputation, 
or not wishing to remove the excuse for our interviews, or, what is still 
more probable, having no tooth-ach whatever, she would not consent. 

The death of her mother, which had taken place when she was a child, 
had left her without guidance,—and the helpless situation of her father, 
without protection. Naturally of a warm temperament, and yielding to 

impulse of her feelings, she carried on an intimacy which could only 
end in her disgrace ; and, at the expiration of a year, her situation could 
00 longer be concealed. I was now ina dilemma. She had two brothers 
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in the army, who were returning home, and I dreaded their venoeanc,. 
Lioved her very much, but [ loved myself more; so, one evening, | 
packed up all that [ could call my own, and all that I could lay my 
hands on belonging to my honoured parent, and shipped on board 9 
Genoese vessel, which was then standing out of the harbour. She was a 
large ship, mounting twelve long guns, with a complement of sixty men; 
being what is termed in European countries a ** letter of marque.” — This 
implies that she fights her way without convoy, capturing any of the 
enemy's vessels she may happen to fall in with, who are not strong 
enough to resist her. We had cleared out for Genoa with a cargo of 
lead, which lay at the bottom of the hold, and which merely served for 
ballast. 

f soon found out by the conversation of the crew, that we were not to 
proceed to Genoa direct ; in tact, your Highness, she was a pirate, 
manned by a most desperate set of men. As soon as my qualifications 
were made known, I had the honour to remove the beards of sixty of the 
vreatest villains that ever were permitted to exist, receiving nothing but 
blows and curses for my trouble. I certainly improved very much in 
my profession; for it was as much as my life was worth to draw blood, 
although they made no scruple of carrying on a conversation during the 
whole time of the operation. We had taken the cargoes out of several 
vessels, all which were added to the * inanifest’’ by our correct cap- 
tain, when, one day, we were chased by an English frigate. Unever 
met the English on shore, but I must say that, afloat, they are the most 
impertinent people that swim on the seas. They cannot be content with 
minding their own business, although they have plenty on their hands, 
but they must interfere in that of others. They board you, and insist 
upon Knowing where you come from, whither you are bound, and what 
you have on board; examining you with as much serutiny as if they had 
been the delegated custom-house officers of the whole world. 

Now it did not exactly suit our captain to submit to such a rigorous 
search; he therefore made all sail for an island about seven miles dis- 
tant, and anchored under the protection of a battery.  Austria—the na- 
tion to whom the island belonged—was not at war with England; she 
was preserving what is called an ‘ armed neutrality.” 


“ Pray what is the meaning of ‘ armed neutrality? ’” demanded 
the Pacha. 

‘* [t varies according to circumstances, your Elighuess; but, gene- 
rally speaking, it means a charge of bayonets.” 


The frigate followed; and being prevented by the shallowness of th 
water from approaching sufficieatly near to us herself, sent her boats to 
examine us: butas there were six of them full of men, and each mounting 
agunat her bow, our captain thought it advisable to refuse them per- 
inission to come on board. As a hint that he disapproved of their measures, 
he poured his whole broadside of round and grape into them, when 
they were about a quarter of a mile distant: upon which they gave three 
cheers, and were obstinate enough to pull faster towards us than ever, 

We received them with all the honours of war, in the shape of cut 
lasses, pistols, and boarding-pikes ; but they were very determined, As 
soon as one was knocked down, another jumped up in his place ; and 
somehow or another they had possession of the ship in less time than I 
have been telling the story. I was on the poop, when an English sailor, 
Witha pig-tail as thick as a cable, made a cut at me: I ran back to avoid 
the blow, and, in so doing, came with such force against another of their 
men, that we both tumbled overboard together. [lost my cutlass, but he 
had not parted with his; and as soon as we rose to the surface, he s¢ ized 
me by the collar, and presented the point to my breast. It seemed to Mn 
all the same to him whether he fought on the deck or in the water. lor- 
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tunately | shifted a little on one side, and he only drove it through my 
‘acket. Lrecollected that I had my razor in my pocket, which I took out 
guder the water unperceived, and, closing with him before he could repeat 
his thrust, | cut his throat from ear to ear, and then made for the shore 
as fast as I could. As ] swam remarkably well, I had no great difficulty 
in reaching it. As soonas I landed, I looked back, and observing that 
the English boats were towing our vessel out, | made all the haste | could 
to the fort, which was close at hand. There I was hospitably received, 
and we sat up Ull past midnight, drinking, smoking, and abusing the 
English. 

“The next morning, a felucca anchored to procure some water, and, as 
she was proceeding to Toulon, E requested a passage. We sailed with a fine 
breeze; but a heavy gale came on, which tossed us about for many days. 
and the master of the vessel had no idea where she had been driven. He 
consoled us, however, by asserting that we could never go to the bot- 
tom, as there was a lady of great sanctity passenger in the cabin, who 
had been sent for to assume the oflice of lady abbess of a convent near 
Marseilles, and whom the saints would indubitably preserve. 

This was some comfort, although fine weather would have been 
greater. The gale continued ; and the next morning we thought that we 
deseried land on the lee beam. The following night we were certain ot 
our conjectures having been correct, for the vessel was thrown on shore. 
and in a few minutes went to pieces. I had the good fortune to save my 
self upon a part of the wreck, and lay half-dead wpon the beach until the 
mornng. When the day broke, I looked around me: there were the 
fragments of the vessel strewed upon the beach, or tossed in mockery by 
the surge ; and close to me lay the dead body of the lady, whose sanctity 
the captain had assured us would be a safeguard to us all. Lthen turned 
from the beach to look at the inland country, and perceived, to my as- 
tonishment, that | was not three miles from my native city, Marseilles. 
This was a horrid discovery ; for | knew that I should receive no mercy, 
and could not proceed a mile without being recognised. What to do was 
now the subject of my thoughts; and at last, as | viewed the body of the 
dead lady, it occurred to me that 1 might pass myself off as her, 

I stripped it, as well as myself, and having first hauled my own clothes 
upon the corpse, and covered it over with sea-weed, I dressed myself in 
the religious habit which she had worn, and sat down awaiting the arrival 
ofthe people, which I knew must soon take place. [| was then without a 
symptom of beard ; and, from the hardship and ill-treatment which 1 had 
received on board of the Genoese, was thin and sallow in the face. It 
was easy in a nun’s dress to mistake me for a woman of thirty-five years 
of age, who had been secluded im a cloister. In the pockets of her 
clothes | found letters, which gave me the necessary clue to my story, 
and I resolved to pass myself off as La Soeur Eustasie, rather than be 
put in prison, or run through the body. 

I had scarcely time to finish reading these documents, when a party, 
attracted by the fragments on the beach, came up tome. I narrated the 
loss of the vessel, the death of the whole crew, my name and condition, 
my having come over at the request of the bishop to assume the guidance 
ofthe convent of St. Therese ; and added, that I had called upon the 

irgin in my distress, who had come to my aid, and floated me on shore 
with as much eare and comfort as if | had been reposing on cushions of 
down. The report was spread and credited; for the circumstance of a 
helpless woman being the sole survivor of a whole crew was miracle 
enough in itself. : 

The bishop’s carriage was sent for me, and I was conducted into the 
town, followed by a concourse of priests, monks, and common people, 
who were anxious to kiss even the ground that had been trod upon by a 
Personage so especially under the protection of Heaven. I was con- 
ducted to the bishap’s palace, where 1 held a sort of court, being visited 
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by deputations from the official, bodies, the governor, and all the people 
of consequence. After a sojourn of three days, I removed to the con- 
vent of which I was the supposed abbess, and was. enthusiastically 
received by the nuns, who flocked round me with mingled veneration aad 
delight. 

On the second day of my establishment as abbess, the two elder 
sisters, who could with difficulty be got rid of even when I retired to bed 
the night before, introduced the whole of the nuns in rotation, beginning 
with the elder, and ending with those who last took the vow of chastity. 
i felt little interest, | must confess, at the commencement of my levee: 
but as it came near to a close, many beautiful countenances attracted my 
attention, and I gave the kiss of peace with more ardour than prudence 
would have justified. The last of the sisterhood came forward, and was 
introduced as Soeur Marie. Gracious Heaven! it was the poor gir! 
whom I had deserted. I started when I saw her advance; her eyes were 
bent upon the ground, as if in reverence to my acknowledged sanc- 
tity. As she knelt before me to receive the kiss, she raised them np. 
Love can pierce through all disguises.—At the moment, she thought that 
she beheld her fugitive lover, and caught her breath in amazement—but 
recollection pointed out to her the utter impossibility of the fact, and 
she sighed at the uncommon likeness, as she received the kiss from those 
lips which had indeed been so often pressed to bers before. 

When the ceremony bad been gone through, I complained of fatigue, 
and requested to be left alone. 

I wished to reflect upon what had passed, and determine how I was to 
act: to escape the danger which threatened me, I had placed myself ina 
situation of still greater difficulty. Where could it end? After a long 
reverie, I decided that I would make Marie my confidante, and trust to 
circumstances to guide my future conduct. [rang the bell, and, request- 
ing the presence of the elder sister of the convent, commenced an inquiry 
into the different characters of the nuns who had been presented. 

Flattered by the confidence demanded, there was no end to the loqua- 
city and the ihadueet remarks of the old beldame: she held her listin 
her hand, and ran over the families and private history of each. It was 
two hours before she had finished, which she did with Marie, of whose 
history she gave me a most minute detail; and if she was as correct in 
her reports of all the others, I certainly had no reason to compliment 
myself upon being abbess, as far as the previous characters of the nuns 
under my surveillance were concerned. ‘* Good sister,’’ replied I, “| 
thank you for your information, which [ shall not fail to profit by in my 
plans for the improvement of the morality of those under my charge. I 
have always made it a rule, that one of the sisterhood should remain in 
my room every night, to watch and do penance. I have found that when 
coupled with my seasonable exhortations, it has produced an excellent 
effect. Of course I allude not to sage and devout women like you; |! 
refer to those who in the folly of their youth, and flow of passions, have 
not yet humbled themselves sufliciently by abstinence and mortification. 
Who would you propose to watch here this night?” 

The old beldame, who I had perceived by the violence of her manner 
had a dislike to Marie, immediately mentioned her as one to whom 
severe penance would be of especial benefit. I conversed with her for 
another half-hour ; then, wishing her good night, prepared for bed, and 
requested that Marie might be summoned to attend. 

Marie entered with her book of Priéves in her hand, and, bowing hum- 
bly to me as she passed, sat down near to the lamp which was lighted 
before an image of the Virgin, at the farther end of the room, and 
commenced her task of watching and of prayer. 

** Marie,” said I, as I stood by the bed: she uttered a faint scream 4s 
she heard my voice for the first time, and throwing herself down upe" 
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her knees before the image of the Virgin, covered her face with her 
hands, aud appeared to be in silent but earnest supplication. bh wd 

« Marie,” again said I, ** come here.” She rose, and came trembling 
to the foot of the bed. ‘* To you, and to you alone, do I intrust’a seeret 
which, if discovered, would subject me to a painful and ignhominious 
death. You were not deceived, when you started at the face beneath 
the nun’s attire ; and you must now be certain, from the veice which you 
have heard, that [am indeed Francois. How I became the Lady Abbess 
of this convent you have yet to learn.’ I then narrated what I have 
already done to your Highness. ** By what means,’’ continued I, * I 
am fo deliver myself from this dangerous situation, | know not; I have, 
liowever, one consolation in finding myself once more in company with 
the object of my love.” 

‘< Come hither, Marie; it is indeed your own Francois.” Marie re- 
mained at the foot of the bed, but advanced not; and I perceived that the 
tears fell fast, as she cast her eyes to heaven. 

‘Speak to me, Marie, if ever you loved me.’’ ‘ That I loved you, 
Francois, you know full well: not even your unkind desertion could affect 
that love, which was unchangeable. 1 dared all for your sake; my bro- 
thers, my father, could not extort the secret from me, and their suspi- 
cions, although directed towards you, could never be confirmed. I bore 
the offspting of my guilt in solitary anguish, afterwards loaded with re- 
proaches when’ I needed comfort and consolation, and stunned with im- 
precations when I required soothing and repose. IL buried it with shame 
and sorrow and contumely. You had abandoned me, and I felt that all 
ties to this world were over. I took the veil, and never was the world 
quitted by so willing a votary as myself. I have since been peaceful, if 
not happy.” 

** And now, Marie, you shall be happy,” cried I, stretching out my arms 
toher. ‘* Come tome, I will explain my motives for leaving Marseilles, 
and what my future intentions were, if they had not been frustrated by 
unforeseen events. All shall yet be well.” 

“Francois, all is well. I have taken a solemn vow--it is registered in 
heaven. You have by fraud and imposition entered into a holy: place, 
and assuined a holy character, Add not to your crime by even harbour- 
ing the idea of polluting it, and add not to my humiliation by supposing 
for a moment that I am capable of being a participator.” 

“Holy Virgin,” cried she, falling on her knees, ** 1 demand thy power- 
ful aid in this conflict of worldly passions and holy wishes. Oh! make 
me dead to all but thee, and to the spouse whom I have aceepted at 
thy hands.” 

She then rose and continued—** How you will be able to leave this con- 
vent,'Francois, I know not ; but your secret is safe with me, provided that 
you do not again request my presence, as you have this night. My 
prayers shall ever be for you, but we must meet no more ;” and Maric 
waved her hand mournfully, and quitted the apartment, at 

Although I had always a great contempt for the Catholic religion, o| 
which I at that period was a member, I was awed by the beauty of virtue 
as it appeared in Marie, and I passed the night in melancholy reflec- 
tions. IT felt more love for her than ever, and determined upon per- 
suading her to quit the convent and become my wife. The next morning 
I sent for her. ! 

** Marie, you gave yourself to heaven, when you imagined that you 
had no tie upon earth. You were deceived ; there was one whom you still 
loved, and who still adored you. Vows made in delusion are not regis- 
tered. Leave this convent with me, become my wife, and you will do 
your duty better towards heaven, than by pining between these walls, 
Which contain nothing but envy, hatred, and remorse.” ** Francois, you 
have had my answer. What has been done, cannot be undone, Save 
Yourself, and leave me to my unhappy fate,” answered Marie ; then burst- 
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ing into tears, “ O Franeois, why, why did you leave me without one 
word. Had you pointed out your danger to me, 1 should have been the 
first to have insisted upon your absence, and all, all would have been 
berne with patience, if not with pleasure, for your sake. If what voy 
now say is truth, all would have been well; but now I have nauglit to 
cheer me in my lonely pilgrimage, and naught to wish but that it soon 
may come unto its close. I forgive you, Francois, but pity me, for ] 
deserve your pity.” 

** Once more, Marie, I entreat you to consent to my proposal.” 

** Never, Francois ; I will not be less faithful to my God than I was to 
you: he will not desert me; and if I suffer now, will reward me for jx 
hereafter.” And Marie again quitted my apartment. 

My situation in the nunnery now became insupportable, and T determined 
to escape. I pleaded ill health and kept my bed. The physician of a 
neighbouring convent, who had a great reputation, was sent for against 
my wishes. When L heard of his arrival, | dressed to receive him, for 
I was fearful of some scrutiny. He inquired what ailed me: I answered 
that I had no pain, but that I was convinced IT should soon depart, 
He felt my pulse, and not being able to discover symptoms of disease took 
his leave. 

To the elder sisters who visited me, I spoke in enigmas, and told them 
that I had a summons, that they must expect soon to find me gone: and 
the sanctity of my reputation made them receive my imuendoes as inspired 
remarks. One night, | complained of being much worse, and requested 
their early departure: they would have sent for the physician, buat | 
forbad it, telling them T was beyonda phy sician’s cure: kissing them all 
and pronouncing over them a solemn blessing, I dismissed them. As 
soon as it was dark, I threw off my nun’s attire, leaving it in my bed, as 
if i had slipped out of it; and as the windows of my apartment, which 
looked into the convent garden, were not barred, unclothed as | was lt 
dropped down, and reached the ground in safety. 1 took the precaution, 
when I was outside, to shut the window, that my having escaped should 
not enter their ideas, and climbing a tree which overhung the wall of the 
garden, dropped from a bough on the other side, and found myself at liber- 
ty. As I Knew that the farther [ was from the nunnery, the less chance I 
had of being supposed an impostor, T gained the high road, and ran as 
fast as I could in the direction from Marseilles to Toulouse. 


(To be continued.) 


HOW WILL THE QUESTION BE SETTLED? 


DURING a storm at sea, there is sometimes what seamen call a 
Tull,” when a calm comes over the face of the ocean for a moment, 
The tempest may have spent its force, and be on the decline, or it 
may ouly be gathering energy to augment its terrors. <A political 
lull at this period seems to have hushed the dissonance of party, and 
all are in anxious expectation of the time when Parliament will 
meet, and the determination of Ministers be made known in respect 
to the Reform measure. What this determination is, or whether 
the Premier has tixed upon a plan of operations which will fulfil to 
the letter his own promises and those of his partisans, is equally 
unknown to any but the members of the Cabinet. The public are 
watching his steps in breathless quietude. If the nation find that 
the promises of the Minister are realized, as far as he and his coad- 
Jutors are concerned, it will give him its support to the last moment, 
and show him that to one (however rare the example in politics) 
who deals honestly by them, they will adhere with invincible 
fidelity. Lf Lord Grey, on the other hand, change the principle ol 
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the Bill, or narrow the measure by which he has said he will stand or 
fall, the loss of that firmness of tone which he lately assumed will 
be fatal to his administration. The storm will then recur with aug- 
mented violence; the people will declare that neither W hig nor 
Tory can be trusted ; and those political questions which have been 
so long unsettling men’s minds, injuring trade, and absorbing all the 
converse of social life, will be the handle for further and perhaps 
irremediable mischief. We have every hope that the want of deci- 
sion—the lack of proper firmness, will not be discovered. If the 
Tories were content to obtain a ** moderate” Reform, as they stvle 
it, their strength in the House of Lords would have given them the 
power of modifying the late Bill in the Committee to their hearts’ 
content, and its framers could not have helped themselves. ‘This, in 
their confidence, they scorned to do. They wonld have that Bill 
utterly - rejected,” which 22,000,000 of people, and their repre- 
sentatives by a large majority, and 147 British Peers to 145,! had 
sanctioned and approved, after long deliberation, and the satisfactory 
knowledge that every argument agreeable to common sense and to 
the constitution of the realm was in its favour. 

Of the two parties into which the Tories are divided, one is in- 
vincibly repugnant to any but the old system. Obstinate, igno- 
rant of the spirit of the times, and insatiate in desire after the profits of 
corruption, with this party there can be no parley from the side of 
Ministers. Many of them are grown grey in old time-worn habits 
and feelings. Perhaps, in something of the spirit with which human 
nature clings to mere antiquity, they are blind to every thing but 
their own prejudices, which consort so admirably with their in- 
terests, that they cannot see, if they do not yield what is asked, it 
may some day ere long be taken from them. Like the miser with 
thousands in gold, they will not give a ducat to preserve the rest. 
With this party, therefore, all parley is useless: where patriotism 
resolves itself int> pride and_ selfishness, argument is met by 
assumption, and years bring no wisdom, it is in vain to dream of 
working conviction. Upon the second party, or the moderate men 
of the Tories, alone it is, that reason and the interests of the country 
may be supposed to produce an effect. Some concession on the 
part of Ministers might obtain the support of many of this party, 
and thus the question might be settled. 

But if Lord Grey has succeeded in gaining over any number of 
the moderate Tories, and we are far from believing this impossible, 
has he done it without sacrificing the vital principle of the Bill? That 
there will be some converts to the Bill, from the opposition side of 
the House of Lords, is very probable. ‘There are Pecrs who cannot 
see without just fear the present state of the country, and the agi- 
tauon under which it labours. They cannot contemplate w ithout 
anxiety, as reasonable men must, the formation of political societies of 
& character which no proclamation can reach. They cannot see 
Without apprehension, that the prolongation of the Reform question 
will Only increase the mass of existing evil, and that until public 
opinion and the state of the House of Commons are in consonance, 
there will only be an increase of mischief. When the country 1s 
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' In the majority were 21 Bishops, 12 Scoteb and | i Irish Peers. 
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quieted by a ere legislature being restored in unison with the 
just demands of the people, there will be no fear of mob law, or of 
the mooting many questions not much more consonant to Tory feel- 
ing than reform, which obstinate resistance will infallibly call up. 
These considerations may prevail with unprejudiced clear-headed 
men. We do not expect that Lord Eldon or the Duke of New. 
castle will subscribe to such motives, but Lord Wharncliffe and some 
of his friends may. Still the number to be gained over is so consi. 
derable, and real political honesty so rare, that we despair of out- 
numbering the forty-one opponents of the Bill by conscientious 
appeals like the above. The Bishops too will keep good hold of 
U ltra-Toryism ; and unless between this and the day of the introdue- 
tion of the second Bill into the House ot Lords, a few translations 
fall into the Minister’s gift, we expect to see the tripled seven again 
in the hostile ranks. ‘These Lords spiritual, whose ambition is ver 
different from that of the fishermen of old (as Lord Chatham once 
hinted to them), are a sad stumbling-block in the way. There are 
but three chances open that we can dream of for disembarrassing 
Lord Grey and getting the Bill passed. The first we have alluded 
to above ; but then there must be some modification of the Bill, if 
only to save the consistency of those Peers who join the side of its 
supporters. The second chance is through a species of indirect cor- 
ruption, that with Whig and Tory too has been before now held fair; 
but that will scarcely pass muster in our day. Walpole and Pitt 
were equally traffickers in it. The third mode is a creation of Peers. 
Now which of these plans will be adopted? or will Ministers eat 
their own words, and, instead of standing or falling with the Bill, 
suffer it to be frittered away into a harmless milk-and-water medley ! 
This is the difficulty :—a little time will explain it. 

The political meetings which have been put down by proclama- 
tion, and very properly put down, are few in number of that precise 
character which can be thus afiected. Meetings may be held; 
clubs may be formed ;—what can prevent them? The country may 
be agitated from one end to another. ‘The law may be defied, unless 
backed by an army of immense numerical foree. The Habeas Corpus 
may be suspended, but the suspension of that safeguard of English- 
men must be backed with supernatural means to operate on an entire 
population, if that respect for the law which has prevailed so much 
in England, and is one of the greatest sources of peace and security, 
should cease to exist. And it infallibly would cease to exist, if it had 
not public opinion on itsside—if it were bereft of its moral power—1! 
it were obviously unjust. It is a doctrine of ‘Toryism as foolish ast 
is false, that a whole nation may be bound down to injustice—forced 
to smother its wrongs by the arm of the law. As Jong as an anjust 
law is supported by physical force, it is true it may operate—not 
longer. lt is, therefore, the most dangerous mistake on the part of 
certain opponents of the Reform Bill to say “ There shall be no 
reform at all. If people clamour for it—form clubs, meetings, and 
what not; put them all down, suspend the Habeas Corpus if need- 
ful.” But how are twenty millions of people to be put down, and 
by whom? Surely not by themselves? The agents of the law are ot 
the people, part of the people, and if the latter resist the law where 
are they ’—where is government, or order, or property ¢ The ex 
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ercise of law, where it has no moral power in itself, is like the 
r political antic, Sir Charles Wetherell, who when the Court 
at Bristol was crammed with hundreds of persons whom his’ pre- 
sence rendered tumultuous, and where they so indecorously hissed 
him even on the seat of justice, which Englishmen till then viewed, 
as they should do, with respect, and ought to have so viewed even 
then, threatened tocommit them. Sir Charles had so sunk the judge in 
the obnoxious political partisan, that the moral effect of his judicial 
character had vanished. In vain he threatened commitment: as 
well might the traveller annoyed by grasshoppers, who got off his 
horse to kill them all, have destroyed the myriads around him, as 
Sir Charles have committed the crowd that so unceremoniously 
; him. ‘The threat to commit, so fearful from another judge 


whose moral power was untainted, to obey whom every arm would 


have been uplifted, only produced a repetition of the same insult. A 
better illustration of the want of that quality, without which law as 
well as judge is not respected, and where brute force is alone effi- 
racious, never was exhibited. Here then are motives for passing 
the Reform Bill ; namely, lest the laws lose their force by being put 
in action where their moral power is inert, and lest anarchy spring 
out of disobedience to them. ‘There is no state of things so bad as 
this: the crimes of the miscreants at Bristol are not more frightful. 
It is a very sure road to ‘* revolution,” a much more certain one 
than passing the Reform Bill. This we contend is the safeguard 
ainst it, the sure preventive. 
_ Itis afearful thing to play with the temper of a people, and to ha- 
zard experiments on its patience. Corruption, the Tory party argue, 
is to be preserved sacred, because its remoyal is innovation. We are 
therefore to suffer the growth of every kind of political evil, because 
the removal of it isa novelty! Absurdity can go no further than 
this. The French Revolution, or rather the part of it most to be 
deprecated, was brought about by the increase of oppression and 
corruption, until it could proceed no further. Had those evils been 
checked in their advance by the Government, there would have been 
no revolution at all. The philosophers of France have been charged 
with being the primary movers of it: they were no more so than all 
writers must be, who make public great political truths with which a 
nation is before seabibes libel. So strong were those truths, so unde- 
niable, that the largest proportion of the French noblesse at first arrayed 
themselves on their side. Alarmed at last by the irresistible march 
of events, they opposed the progress of that which they had aided in 
herating, finding it would affect their own interests and Qos 
hey tried the Tory plan of compression. The people lost all conti- 
dence in them. The rogress of knowledge could not be made to 
retrograde for the sake of the noblesse, who had the vanity to suppore 
that they could make it stand still. A collision ensued, and_ the 
ingdom was wrecked. Now, no man of that time, possessed of one 
atom of political foresight, ever dreamed that France would suffer 
the existing abuses of its government much longer, or that a corrupt 
Court would amend or prop up a system rotten to its foundation. 
ad the nobility continued to aid the removal of existing evils, and 
not hurried on violent changes by violent resistance, it would have 
ad the physical strength of the nation on its side. Tt might have 
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been obliged to sacrifice some of its most arbitrary privileges —privi- 
leges which it ought never to have possessed ; but the result would 
have been different, and the excesses of the revolution have beep 
spared. Perhaps it was not in human nature to give so great an 
example of self-denial. But there is no analogy between England, 
a country where personal freedom and personal property are sacred, 
(which they are notin any other country in Europe, unless we except 
France at this moment, and not there so clearly defined as here,) and 
France under the old regime; the question is not between a despotism 
and a nobility, (to whom the peasants are serfs, taxation arbitrary, 
and the will of the sovereign law,) and popular freedom. There js 
no transition from grinding Bourbon tyranny to sudden liberty, 
rather licentiousness, to be experienced here. The question does not 
respect any change from restraint to freedom—from oppression to 
liberty ; it is solely the removal of an existing abuse in one of the 
branches of the legislature, which involves no lawful property of the 
nobles, no kingly prerogative,—but merely puts in jeopardy a right 
belonging to the people, acknowledged by the constitution and by the 
existing laws, which has been usurped by a borough-dealing oligarchy 
—it is the restoration of a right that is demanded, of an abstracted pro- 
perty, not a sacrifice of an iota belonging to any other branch of the 
constitution. Away then with the nonsense of cunning alarmists, who 
exert themselves solely to enable the robber to retain his plunder—tbe 
political felon to keep in safety, and turn to his own profit, the pro- 
perty of his neighbours. Away with the ridiculous stuff, that because 
my Earl Doodle or Squire Noodle makes four thousand pounds a 
seat by this or that rotten hamlet on paying a dozen cottagers ten 
pounds a-piece every election, and is prevented from putting money in 
his pocket that way, it will bring about a revolution like the French— 
guillotines, noyades, and all the numerous evils really or erroneously 
ascribed to that era. We know but of one revolution a reform will 
produce—and that is, a revolution of the money now spent in bribery 
and seat-selling, which will no longer enter the pocket of the Peer 
or rich Commoner, but be positively saved to the country from the 
wages of corruption, 

We confess we have seen, not without deep concern, the resistance 
offered to changes which have had no party spirit in them, if they 
seemed to touch upon the principle of aristocratic privilege, though 
de facto not in the slightest degree injurious to the aristocracy. 
Let the struggle for a change in the Game Laws, those vile remnants 
of oppression and feudal ignorance, speak to this. In vain did mode- 
rate men, Tory as well as Whig, labour to effect some alteration of 
them. No, the prisons of the land overflowed with persons committed, 
that the aristocracy might say, ‘‘ We have rights by law which dis- 
tinguish us from the swinish multitude.” Punishments only short 
of death were enacted by the subservience of Parliament, to enable 
them to hold fast this ridiculous and empty honour. No one wished 
to interfere with the sports of a country gentleman, or with his game, 
which is his own property as much “as the produce of his estate. 
This was not enough however; it was the having a privilege above the 
people, in being allowed to be the sole possessor of a few worthless 
birds that kept up the old wicked laws so long. If this were not the 


ease, why was it illegal for a private individual to breed game for 
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the market ? Because it should | continue exclusive, aud only a 

yalified man should have it in his possession! That the people of 
this country should have suffered such a law to exist so long, we 
are convinced arose from the very ridiculous nature of the privilege, 
which as a privilege they laughed at; and from a shameful inatten- 
tion to the mass of misery and crime it generated from that ridiculous 
cause. 

We are not without hopes that some of the moderate Tory 
Lords will see these things in their true light, and that no little jea- 
lousies will prevent them from sacrificing their antipathy to the Bill 
upon the altar of public security. They would, if they could bring 
themselves to consider the measure dispassionately and without party 
feeling, acknowledge that the famous ‘“ re-action ” of some of 
their present friends is as absurd an invention as was ever 
foisted upon human credulity. ‘* Re-action,” indeed !—Ts there one 
man of the late majority in the Lords that believes the thing seriously ? 
—No, not even Lord Londonderry, whose powers of credence are in 
the inverse ratio with those of his understanding. Has any noble 
Peer canvassed Bond Street since the recess, and found it there ?— 
Has it been seen at any of the recent county meetings in favour of 
the Bill—at the return of Mr. Townley for Cambridge ? or did Sir 
Charles Wetherell find it at Bristol ’—Are those Political Unions— 
(which perhaps we ought not to censure so much, as they may spring 
from a sincere feeling of the necessity of popular combination in the 
support of Reform)—are they symptoms of “ re-action?” Every 
where the evidence of fact is against this last refuge—this vanished 
hope of distressed Toryism. —, 

Ve are astonished that the cant of ‘ Jacobinism,” the slang of 
“revolution,” and what not, is still persisted in as attaching to its 
supporters by those who attack the Bill. Fools made drank can 
hardly utter greater nonsense. ‘There are many among the Ultra- 
Tories particularly, who are honest men, but who are so obtuse they 
cannot see the mutability of human affairs, that all men but ** con- 
servative” statesmen have harped upon for hundreds of years. Is it 
that they will not subscribe to the laws of change which affect them- 
selves ’—Do they not see the grey hairs silvering their brows, and 
the wrinkles furrowing their cheeks—and do they believe that they 
are in the same state as forty years ago ’—Can they ride and dance, 
and drink and sleep, as they did then ?—Will the same neat pumps 
fit theirfeet, or the tight pantaloon be filled with as much rotundity of 
limb as ever ?— Will the same quantity and quality of food do now as 
itdid then? They will not one of them answer in the affirmative. 
But the body politic must, despite its more mature growth in know- 
ledge, be dealt with as it was scores, nay hundreds, of years ago. It 
must be coerced, and driven, and kept down, when ignorance 
and superstition, the bonds which linked it to dependency and servile 
obedience, are mouldering away. We would give something if we 
could teach one of this class of men to reason on Locke’s system, or, 
setting out with right premises, make him stumble upon a correct con- 
clusion :—as well might ahorse be taught mathematics. 

_ What remains then for a king, a part of his nobles, and his people, 
insuch a dilemma, pitted against ignorance and obstinacy, but to 
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roceed in the good work they have begun, with additional energy, 
here is a third party in the country silently rising into power, 
which may become one day more formidable to the Tory faction 
than the Whigs bave been. This party springs more immediately 
from the people, and is not pledged to this or that political tenet. If 
we dg not mistake, and we think we do not, the party to which we 
allude is already no contemptible one, either in talent, numbers, or 
perseverance. If the Whigs are defeated on the Reform Bill, and 
go out of office, united as they will be with this political body, 
the Tories will not be able to administer the affairs of the nation, for 
they will be outvoted on every question. Is it not therefore better 
policy to strengthen the present administration, than to fling the land 
into confusion, and render hopeless for the future their own return to 
power? Many who are reasonable men must see the policy of so 
doing. A Tory administration upon pure Tory principles can never 
again guide the affairs of England for any time: its reign must be 
momentary. Tory principles are passing away ; its doctrines are 
exploded; they are in arrear of the spirit of modern government, 
The safest and best course therefore is, for the moderate men of that 
side the question to give in, and yield a little, to preserve thereby 
their own influence. We trust we shall see something of this kind 
take place, and we shall welcome it as patriotic and honourable. 
Lord Grey thus far has not deceived the public. Patrlia- 
ment will meet again as early as possible after the prorogation ; 
and there are hopes, therefore, that the pledge he has given will be 
redeemed to the letter. Nothing can be more false than that the 
supporters of the measure delight in keeping alive irritation and 
that ebullition of feeling, which makes the very industry of the 
country stand still. We are sure that the friends of reform would 
gladly hail a return to political peace. There are cares enough in 
store for the country. There are questions of mighty import to be 
discussed and settled which do not belong to party, buton which 
we hold it the greatness of the British nation depends. There 
are works enough for conflicting politicians to carry into effect by 
joint efforts, when they can heal their animosities. Already the Re- 
form Bill and its discussions have consumed a valuable and irrecover- 
able space of time. A sounder and better regulated taxation, an 
equitable system of commerce—and, beyond all, the consideration of 
some mode of reducing the monstrous debt which paralyzes the ener- 
gies of the nation and cripples its resources, must not be much longer 
delayed. The bad system of managing our colonies must be 
revised. The most shameful expenditure exists in them, and the 
laws of some of them are only fit for Russia or Turkey. When shall 
we see the time, or will it never dawn upon us, that men, In 
considering political subjects, will despise the yearnings of self- 
interest, and think only of their country. It is time, now that a more 
enlightened period has arrived, when a war, which cost a thousand 
millions, would not be undertaken to restore a dethroned Bourbon, 
or put down freedom either by a Tory or Whig administration, 
that we should see whether a few millions, a mere particle to thesum 
so squandered in upholding foreign kingship, might not be spa 
to increase the comforts of the people, to set industry in motiom, o 
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te complete works of national utility. If this cannot be done, 
jet the public burdens be effectively grappled with. Something must 
be unsound in a rich nation that pays eight millions a year to support 
pers ; but what is there not fur consideration, even jobbing ? 
‘hen we see for the sake of the monopoly enjoyed by owners 
ef estates having coal-mines in the north of England, that the 
metropolis must not have them cheaper from the midland counties ; 
that in the winter of a northern clime, to uphold monopoly, the poor 
must perish for want of cheap fuel ! } 
Bat we will not thus digress. We have only to repeat our 
that, in the space of a week or two, the nation will have no 
cause to censure the present administration for not redeeming its 
pledges. We think that on the Reform question it has deserved 
support from every class of the people ; whom we should be sorry to 
see embarrass it by any effervescence of conduct. When Englishmen 
fight, they are remarkable for coolness, and for deliberate, firm cou- 
rage: let them exhibit the same character in their political operations. 
Let them never flinch from enforcing their rights by legal means, 
Let them see how much it is their interest to keep down the lawless 
and unprincipled, who will make any thing a plea to gratify their 
lust of crime, and who do not want stimulators among the opponents 
of the Bill in higher classes. Finally, let them as soon think of re- 
signing their right to the name of Englishmen, and glory in being 
the descendants of the men who combated the despotism of the 
Stuarts, as of consenting to forego the Reform which shall be 
afull and satisfactory guarantee that neither noble nor commoner 
shall nominate their representatives; but that they shall be what the 
spirit of the Constitution designates them — the unbought, unbribed, 
uninfluenced men of their constituents’ free choice. 
| VERAX. 





FILICAJA’S SONNET. 
TO ITALY. 


O Itary! fair Italy! thou hast 

The gift of beauty,—fatal dower indeed, 

Which Heaven in token of thy grief decreed 
Should on thy brow be graved.—Oh! that thou wast 
Less beauteous now, with more of power, that they 
Might fear thee somewhat more, or love thee less, 
Who, basking in thy beams of loveliness, 

Drink thy best life’s-blood, as they waste away. 
Then ne’er again should Alpine torrents pour 
Their men of arms, as waters ;—nor the Po 

Be quaff’d by Gallic hordes, distain’d with gore ;— 
Nor should I see for thy defence, as now, 

A stranger’s weapon ever wielded ;—nor 

Thee still the slave either of friend or foe! 


F. M. 








| Only 50,000 tons of coal may be brought into London from the midland coal 
iets. The plea is, to encourage the colliers by sea: the truth 1s, thut too 
many legislators are coal-owners. What canbe more monstrously absurd and inju- 
rious than this blight on home intercourse ! 
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OF OUR PRESENT STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 
ON THE CHOLERA QUESTION, ' 


THERE has recently appeared in this Journal a map trom th 
best authority, delineating the march of the Indian cholera to 
the north of Europe; and we have now evidence of the existence o} 
the disease near, if not upon, our own shores. 

Some persons affect to despise and be tired of the subject ot 
cholera ; but, as Johnson said of ghosts, ** those who deny their be- 
lief in them confess it by their fears.” There can be no doubt that 
the dread of cholera is great; and, however foolish it may be to 
suffer this dread to have any influence, it is equally so to disre- 
gard the subject altogether. By keeping alive the public attention 
to the existence of the disease, we have the best security for its an- 


nihilation. Had similar attention been paid to the advances of 


the plague and the small-pox, when these diseases hovered 
first over our heads, the one might not have created so much 
domestic misery, and the other would not have become a permanent 
addition to the catalogue of human diseases. 

When we contemplate the introduction of great general di- 
seases peculiar to the human frame, and carefully trace the influ- 
ence of human ingenuity in repelling, destroying, or modifying them; 
the mind naturally turns to the consideration of how far the present 
new disease of the continent, if it be imported, is likely to 
take root among us,—how far it is likely to devastate Great Britain, 
—and whether it may be a transient (like the plague) or a permanent 
disease, like the small-pox, and some other differently modified but 
undoubted contagions. The question is not idle and speculative, but 
one of the first importance; for we have reason to believe that 





' We deem it lamentable that the public have been alarmed with the exist- 
ence of cholera in Sunderland, before they are put out of doubt as to the 
churacter of the disease, This decision is the more necessary, as we have 
uo proof that the real cholera is in this country, even at this the “ eleventh 
hour,’ according to some. Then, again, Sunderland vessels are put under qua- 
rantine, while the town on the land side is open. How consistent! The real 
truth is, that if the disease be really in England, it cannot be stopped by such 
regulations as have been adopted. In England, we are convinced that good living, 
temperance, cleanliness, and attention to the first symptoms, are the best modes of 
staying its career. A regiment of whitewashers and scavengers will do more to 
stop it than cordons or quarantine laws. ‘The mortality in Prussia and in 
Hamburgh has been very small compared to the population ; not so great as the ra- 
vage of the typhus in Dublin in one season, which we usually pass unnoticed. 
The ignorance and prejudices of the lower orders will increase the mortality among 
them, in addition to want, bad diet, and intemperance. So little is cholera to he 
feared with moderate precautions, that, even in India, families kept the simple 
specifics always ready to be applied, and Europeans administered them personally 
to their servants, or to natives living near them, without fear. The charitably 
disposed by this means lessened the mortality in the country where the disease put 
on its worst type. The Quarterly Review bas had a most ridiculous arti le 
on the subject of cholera, (written by some sage college doctor, we suspect, who 
wanted to increase his patients by exciting needless alarm,) absurd in its state 
ments and recommendations, and likely to propagate that fear which is one of the 
great aids of the disorder. Courage, generous but temperate living, and very 
timely application in case of attack, are the best modes of setting the fear of the 
complaint at defiance among those who live in cleanly streets and habitations, 
Credulity and fear are too rife. A poor tailor dropped down in the street, afew days 
ago, with a bowel attack common enough in England, and rumour gave him ¢ 
lera, which the newspapers might a8 well have refrained from echoing; for 
the ignorant and timid will not believe their statement of the real fact, but the 
opposite, because credulity thrives under alarm. 
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human efforts may not be altogether unavailing in modifying the 
laws of any disease—as vaccination has modified the small-pox, and 
as common innoculation modified the same disease originally. 

The map of cholera indicates the march of the disease plainly 
along high roads and canals, and its halts have occurred in populous 
towns and villages ; the associations of the disease being most perti- 
nacious wherever the greatest accumulations of human life are found. 
Moreover, the disease has always been most nourished and propa- 

wherever there was the least quantity of space, the worst ha- 
bits of life, and the least fluctuation of air. We are told by the 
best authority, that the adhesion and propagation of cholera ‘have 
always been in a direct ratio to those causes both moral and physi- 
cal, which tend most to debilitate the human constitution and lower 
the standard of bodily health. We are also equally well assured 
that the converse of this axiom is equally true, and that the scourge 
has been wielded with the lightest hand wherever population 
existed under the influence of circumstances most notoriously favour- 
able to public and individual health. Such may be contidently held 
to be the general law of the action of cholera upon the human 
frame; and no small benefit, hope, and consolation, do we obtain 
from the decided recognition and establishment of this law. We 
maintain indeed, that all our hopes and expectations, and our future 
prospects of cholera, depend upon keeping this law in view, and 
closely applying the principles upon which it is founded. This is 
grand point of view in which the question before us is to be re- 
garded, and to which all others are secondary, being of comparatively 
minor importance. It may now be inquired how we have gained 
this important result — so striking a feature in the history of Euro- 
pean cholera. So long as the disease was confined to Asia, it 
seemed to excite public interest in this country as little as rebellions 
in China, combats among the Osages, or abductions in Ireland. 
It was talked of as a foreign disease, and, whether contagious or not, 
seemed to be regarded as little or nothing to the purpose so long as 
the Indian Ocean rolled between its victims and ourselves. But when 
the sea no longer hemmed it in, and it passed not only from Jessore 
to the Mauritius, but swept the plains of Persia, and advanced into 
the heart of Russia, visiting its capitals, and then creeping on conti- 
nuously, and without regard to climate, season, or temperature, un- 
til it reached Hamburgh ; then, and then only, were the minds of 
the public fully alive to their danger, and disposed to meet it ere it 
broke out in England. The energies and intelligence of the country 
ve been roused in a manner characteristic of the nation whenever 
foreign invasion has threatened us, be that invasion what it may. 

What, it may be inquired, were the first steps taken by the State 
to repel thisinvasion ? Thisis a part of the history which it may be 
useful and important to mark. he Privy Council made the King 
notice the advance and spreading of a malignant disease, and in 

ir Proclamation styled it ‘ contagious,” and directed all their 
attention to the means of purifying ships and houses ; the disinfecting 
of articles of merchandise ; the most rigorous attention to the old 
qvarantine, and the framing of new regulations. All this was by and 
with the advice of a Board of Health appointed by the Privy Coun- 
December, 1831.—VvoL, 11. NO, Vill. 2A 
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cil: to which Board all medical men, magistrates, clergy, kc. were 
referred for information. 

This Board had salaries appointed to be paid to its members as q 
reward for their labours. And what were their labours ?—Did they 
send their members to inquire personally into the exact nature of 
the disease they were constituted to repel ’—No; they met at the 
College of Physicians, presided over, and selected by, Sir Henry 
Halford ; and although not one of the Board ever saw a case of the 
Asiatic or the European cholera in his whole life, they neither 
thought it necessary to send a deputation abroad, nor to call to their 
councils any one conversant with the disease!! The Inspector 
General of Quarantine was among them, and their sole attentions 
were applied to the means of disinfection, and the stopping of all 
human communication where the disease was likely to appear ;! with 
the most absolute supineness as to every other point of consideration, 
They in fact prejudged the disease before they knew any thing of it 
but trom newspaper reports, and such sources, and viewed it only 
through Sir William Pym’'s spectacles, who, from his office of In- 
spector General of Quarantine, is well paid for inforcing quarantine 
regulations, and studying methods of disinfecting what is not proved 
to be infected. 

As the disease spread towards our shores, public alarm increased, 
and confidence in the Board decreased in the same ratio. For- 
tunately, however, the imbecility of the Board has been fortitied by 
the mission (we presume through Sir James M‘Grigor) of Dr. 
Russell and Dr. Barry to Russia, five or six months ago; who 
have recently retarned, fraught with the most effective and valuable 
information, and to whom Government has very properly referred the 
imbeciles of the old Board. Government has also very judiciously 
appotnted those active and intelligent physicians, whose personal ex- 
perience is very great, where plague and pestilence have raged, to 
form another or central Board, in conjunction with proper persons 
duly qualified, and not selected upon any jobbing principle. Ac- 
cordingly, the results of the views of the old Board, which they pub- 
lished for the general guidance, have been set aside, and the sugges- 
tions of Dr. Russell and Dr. Barry adopted, as more consistent with 
facts, experience, and good sense. 

Dr. Russell and Dr. Barry lived several months among the dying 
and dead of cholera: they seated not themselves around a green- 
clothed table, with hired secretary and learned graduates from 
Oxtord or Cambridge; but they penetrated among the mud and 
timber cottages of Russian towns and villages ; spent hours among 
the sick, and conversed with the medical attendants on the spot. 
They minutely examined all the reports and details of the disease ; 
watched the signs and symptoms, and investigated accurately all 
the coincident circumstances which appeared to influence the consti- 
tutions of those afflicted with the disease, and which either harried 
their dissolution, or promoted their recovery. They grappled with 
the disease in its strongholds, and returned to their crateful and ex- 
pecting country fraught with knowledge and consolation. 


LO 


' The old hackneyed mode, which had been exploded in Prussia and other cows: 
tries visited by cholera. 
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John Bull always shows more zeal than discretion; and heuce in 
all matters regarding health, he is liable to run into many absurdities ; 
and, as drowning men catch at straws, he has shown great proneness 
to listen to the suggestions and promises of quacks, and to place re- 
liance upon measures and means, which Dr. Russell and Dr. Barry 
have thus alluded to most forcibly and justly. 

‘«* The medical members of the Board beg to state, in the most de- 
cided manner, that vo specific preventative against cholera is known 
to exist, aud that the drugs hitherto offered with this pretension, in 
countries Where the greatest ravages bave been caused by this dis- 
ease, not only did not possess the negative virtue of doing no harm, 
but were found to be absolutely injurious.” 

Again,—' The true preventatives are, a healthy body, and a cheer- 
fyl, unrutiled mind. Looseness of bowels should be immediately 
checked, and any thing like periodical chills or cold perspirations 
should be met by quinine in suitable doses; but habitual drugging, 
at all.times improper, is to be deprecated in the strongest terms 
when epidemic disease is apprehended.” 

Thus is the physical and moral constitution to be best euarded 
against the impressions of this formidable and inexplicable disease 
upon rational and safe principles, as simple as they are efficacious, 
Itishighly important to ascertain that ** no specific remedy” has been 
discovered for this disease, It is impossible to extol too highly the 
language in which this axiom is laid down, and the masterly manner 
inwhich ‘* free currents of air,” ‘‘ cleanliness,” ‘ space,” ‘* bodily 
health,” aud ** cheerful mind” are insisted on, as the safeguards of 
the human constitution against spreading epidemics, all contrary cir- 
cumstances being best calculated to encourage and propagate its im- 
pressions. We believe that those who are situated so as to insure 
these conditions are safe, and that the more these conditions are at- 
teaded to and encouraged, the less will be the spreading of this 
disease, its fatality, and the chances of its permanency. Depletion 
and repletion in excess are evidently hostile to any sure resistance to 
the disease, and the folly of many in adopting the former as a pre- 
ventative is too commonly conspicuous. At the same time we are 
happy to see a very general attention, from the dread of cholera, to 
the ordinary methods of dieting, from which we augur much bevefit, 
By attention to the suggestions of the New Central Board, we feel 
convinced that the ravages of cholera in our country will be far 
more mild, if the disease should spread among us at all, than in those 
parts which it has recently appeared in. In the absence of any spe- 
cic remedy, we look with confidence to the means of prevention as 
a substitute of even higher value. 

We have now brought the history of the cholera question to the 
present day, when the disease continues on the continent, and is be- 
lieved to exist in this country. The doubts, however, of this belief 
plainly indicate that if cholera is present, its modified character, which 
we have anticipated, is actually demonstrated. 

There is another point in this disease of a very consolatory nature, 
Which is not common with other epidemics aud contagions ; namely, 
that those who suffer from cholera are but a few days ill, and when 
recovered do not appear to have incurred any permanent affection of 
body or mind. The seeds of arganic disease do not appear to have 
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in any, case taken root from attacks of cholera ; nor is the consti. 
tution materially injured, if at all, as from many malignant diseases, 
The enemy appears to quit, the field without leaving any havoc be- 
hind him or maiming his victim with corporeal or mental imbecility, 
The, great source of terror is its fatality, although the disease js 
actually less fatal than some others, | 

Among the investigations of Dr. Russell and Dr. Barry, the ques. 
tion of contagion seems to be but little, if at all, affected; but re- 
mains a watter of individual opinion, which any one is competent to 
satisfy himself upon from all he can learn. 

This question ts sufficiently difficult and complicated, and we think 
of little or no importance but as one of national interest, respecting 
the interdictions of quarantine, which have so baneful an influence 
upon commerce. Without advocating the abandonment of quaran- 
tine regulations in a case of doubt and danger, we certainly have 
little or no faith in their capability of securing us from infection, 
Nothing, we think, short of a wall as high as the atmosphere of our 
slobe will ever prove an effectual barrier to the invasion of this epi- 
Teac: The laws of contagion and infection are, assuredly, imperfectly 
understood even by medical men; and they appear to be of different 
kinds, and to be liable to many modifications. Thus, one disease is 
propagated by actual touch; another by emanations from the body 
to a considerable distance ; a third is transmitted from the body in 
a very limited sphere of action; a fourth is wafted from the body by 
currents of air in particular directions; a fifth is propagated by the 
breath; the seeds of a sixth lie dormant in stuffs, woollens, &c., and 
propagate disease when exposed to the air; and a seventh is comme- 
nicated by mental association. Now to which, if to either, of these 
modes of infection cholera is referrible may be difficult to determine, 
But if we were to give the preference to one more than another, it would 
be to the fourth mode of propagation ; for we do think that there are 
facts to show that the disease is propagated by currents of air in par, 
ticular directions, emanating from the bodies of persons labouring 
under the disease ; at the same time we consider the contagion, if it 
is one, as a comparatively weak contagion, and not like that of the 
small-pox and others, affecting persons in the full vigour of health and 
mental fearlessness. There appear to be certain conditions necessary 
to the spreading of infection in cholera, if it does not occur 5 BT 
cally. These conditions seem to be relative to the recipient body, and 
to the surrounding air, If the former be in that state of mental and 
bodily vigour described, escape seems very frequent; and if the ait 
around the emanating body be wholesome, fresh, and circulating, 
the chances of escape are very much increased indeed. In this view 
of the case, then, the disease may be supposed to be communicable, 
and to spread by infection according to a certain modified mode of 
contagion, in which the air around is a principal agent. Therefore, 
whether contagious or not, or infectious, which is much the same 
thing, our great reliance is not upon insulation, not on disinfecting 
processes upon stuffs, &c., but upon freedom of air, space, cleanli- 
ness, and habitual vigour of the corporeal and mental powers: 
These, we believe, will do more than quarantine, all which can be 
expected from its regulations, of any real benefit, being included simp! 
in the preventing of persons actually labouring under the epidemic 
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fom approaching our shores, for the sake of precaution. If the dis- 
ease indeed be in Sunderland, then we must admit either that it is 
communicable by air, or persons, or goods; or that there is a dis 
sition in the air at different places to generate the disease. The 
bability however seems to us, that the seeds of the disease have 
travelled in currents of air from the Baltic, where the cholera now 
rages, and that it will show itself in this country, as it is probably 
now doing, in a modified form, and with less disposition to spread over 
the land than in countries where its ravages were less actively o »posed, 
Dr. Daun, Dr. Brown, Xc., residing now at Sunderland, have 
seen the cholera Asiatica, and yet entertain, or did so at least, 
doubts as to whether it is in Sunderland, and now report the cases 
under the titles of diarrhea, and malignant diarrhea. This we consider 
as another indication of the altered and modified form of cholera in 
this country. We have now, in all probability, an opportunity of 
fighting the enemy on our own ground ; and, if the people prove true 
to themselves, we shall doubtless drive him from the country altogether, 
But the people must not be trusted. The Boards of Health must 
not sleep or doubt, but act promptly and energetically ; and Govern- 
ment must sanction and promote the means of cleansing and ventila- 
ting recommended from time to time, so as to allow the enemy no 
resting-place or footing. 
Before we take leave of this subject we cannot avoid noticing 
the name given to this disease. Although we care not about names, 
et they are apt, as applied to diseases, to involve some prejudices 
inimical to their removal. First, we have the Indian, or Asiatic, 
cholera, although there are two distinct forms of cholera pre- 
valent in India, one only of which is properly cholera or bilious. 
True, we trace a disease of a certain character by the map from In- 
dia; but where are our proofs that the disease now in the Baltic 
is the identical cholera of Asia, marched physically from the 
Indian continent over the seas to the continent of Europe? Our proofs 
go no further than that certain tracks of the globe have been marked 
by the devastations of a disease which shows itself in symptoms 
greatly resembling those that were noticed as cholera morbus in tndia, 
ave we never had cholera? Are we not liable to malignant di- 
arhea? Are spasms, and bloodless extremities, and blue pinched 
countenance, with vomiting and diarrhea, never seen in this country? 
They have been seen, treated, and described. We do not pretend to 
affirm that the disease now on the continent has been here before ; 
but we think it not improbable that it is a modification of that which 
a few years ago had all the character of an epidemic, and not unfre- 
quently still appears so. sith uk 
In short, whatever opinions may be given about this disease, it is 
quite clear that we have not yet acquired the means of ascertain- 
Ing its precise place in the nosological arrangements of medical 
science. It is quite clear that we know not whether the continental 
pigmic is a disease sui generis or not, at present. But in the midst 
of all our unavoidable ignorance, we have this consolation, that the 
simplest methods within our reach and power of adoption avail very 
greatly in checking its progress, and in rendering the huiman body 
not susceptible of the impressions of this epidemic, 
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A VIEW. OF NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


From the Stock Exchange to the National Debt—the transition 
is slight in every sense; taken literally, a few paces convey you from 
the one to the other. From the Capel-Court door of the great “* Pluto- 
nian Hall,” (which we have described in our former articles on the 
Stock Exchange,) a very short space separates you from the Bank 
of England: a few steps, such as a jobber takes when striding over 
through a shower of rain to make a transfer, convey you across Bar- 
tholomew Lane through the side-door of the Bank into the Rotunda— 
the habitation and high seat of that fine full-grown monster, the Na- 
tional Debt; this Rotunda being the original exchange and market 
for stock, and where still much of the minor business is transacted. 

We speak here of the Bank of England as identical with the funds: 
this is an inaccuracy no doubt, but one into which we have been na- 
turally led by the popular notion in this respect; for it may be said 
if they do not exist here, where are they? It is here, in the building 
at the corner of Threadneedle Street, that a debt of some eight hun- 
dred millions, not one shilling of which remains in the hands of the 
borrower—that is to say, a bodiless abstraction—a_ real algebraic 
minus—a so much less than nothing—is made, by a curious play on 
the imagination of the public, to assume the appearance of substan- 
tial existence, productive property, and has in the idea of most people, 
as real and tangible a being—* a local habitation and name,” as my 
Lord Key on his biennial throne at the Mansion House opposite. 
The Bank in Threadneedle Street is, however, in reality, merely the 
agent of the Government, *‘ no more,”—receiving a commission for 
keeping its books and for having the dividends pass through its 
hands. A disagreement on the subject of commission, or any other 
of the many points which are open and debateable between them, 
which may well happen any day, and will certainly before long,-— 
and this imaginary existence of the funds at the Bank would be 
annihilated ina moment, ‘melted into air, into thin air.”” We once 
happened to witness the nonplus of a country stockholder who 
wished, naturally enough, to ‘ see” the funds (a term so admirably 
applied on the old mystifying principle of Iveus a non lueendo) in 
which he had laid up his long savings, and of which therefore he 
reckoned himself a part proprietor. On being shown into the empty 
offices of the Bank, or only furnished with a few clerks, and bulky 
sheepskin ledgers, instead of the ingots and treasures which his vague 
but lofty notions of the funds had led him to expect, he expressed 
considerable surprise, and seemed to have qualms, unfelt before, Te- 
specting the value and stability of stock, which showed no external 
signs of existence besides the few bulky old books above mentioned ; 
if, however, the case which we have stated above to be probable had 
taken place,—namely, a disagreement with the Government, and a 
total removal of the management of the debt from Threadneedle Street 
Bank, what would have been the alarm of our provincial on being told 
by some clerk, with an arch mischievous leer, that the funds had lett 
that place; and, as he might very truly add, he could not exactly 
say where they were gone to: if after this he should have found his 
way to the Treasury, perhaps some good-natured official might have 
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and sound as ever; but that, having quitted their old habitation, they 
could not, until another tenement was provided for them, be exhi- 
bited to the world with all those tangible and satisfactory appear- 
ances which they had hitherto maintained in their original place in 
the City. Having then decided the immateriality of the National 
Debt, and found, by analysis, that its only external and visible evi- 
dences of existence Consist in certain big books kept in the offices of 
some bankers in the city, let us see what are the functions aud 
eflects by which it manifests itself, and make it so mighty and serious 
a reality in our national affairs. With the great exception of 
reform, there is perhaps at this moment no circumstance of the inter- 
nal condition of the country of more pressing and daily increasing 


- jmportance than this same National Debt: it is one of those questions 


on which the public without communicating together by meetings or 
otherwise, have almost unanimously passed a resolution that ‘* some- 
thing must be done.” Twenty-seven millions sterling every year 
beyoud the heavy charges of the State taken by taxation, which bears 
directly on the middle and lower classes of the people is, in the pre- 
sent greatly increased value of money, a fiscal burden too great for 
any nation in existence, or that ever did exist, to support for a long 
series of years. ‘To a part of the public, therefore, the subject is one 
of close and anxious interest, that is, to the fundholder; to all it is 
important as one of the chief elements in all questions debating, and 
about to be debated, on the subject of the wide-spreading poverty of 
the times, and the measures which may be proposed to relieve it in 
the new state of things to which we all look forward with so much 
interest ; for whatever solid and permanent benefits the great mea- 
sure of reform may be calculated to produce in future, and for our 
descendants, the bulk of its supporters naturally look to it with most 
interest as a means of relief from the intolerable burdens and cor- 
ruptions which press down and afllict the present generation—evils 
which have arisen and accumulated under the present (may we not 
indulge ourselves in anticipation by calling it the o/d?) system—the 
“ working-well system,” as by some with so much impudence, and by 
others with so much naiveté, it is called—evils which the men of 
that system had not the power, even if they had the grace to wish it, 
to remove. 

We are not, however, going to give a dry chapter on statistics, or 
political economy, on the present occasion: we deal only in round 
numbers and common-sense views of the leading and most gene- 
rally interesting features of our subject, pledging ourselves only to a 
substantial and sufficient accuracy in matters of date avd numbers ; 
any thing more, any dogged attempt to lay bare the more dry and 
dismal detail of our subject, we shrink from just now ; and, indeed, 
are warned by our physician, especially while the fear of the cholera 
is rife in the land, to abstain from all such harsh aud acrid disquisi- 
ious, and to dally for a while with our grievances, national as well 
as particular, 

The National Debt then exists in the shape of some eight hundred 
millions of stock and government securities, bearing for the most 
part an interest of 3 per cent. per annum, but redeemable only by the 
same amount in pounds sterling, unless the creditor consent, as in 
the ease of purchases by the sinking fund, to the liquidation of his 
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claim at a lower rate. . This.immense debt bas been created at vari. 
ous times during the last and present centuries, and at various rates 
of interest on the money advanced, though generally above the legal 
rate of 5 per cent. ; the money borrowed having been usually sent out 
of the country, either to support our own forces, or as subsidies ta 
other States. The largest addition made to the debt during any one 
period of war, and indeed a large part of the whole amount, was made 
in the course of the last or Buonapartean war, which closed final] 

in 1815; and it is chiefly to this part of the history of the debt that 
we intend on the present occasion to confine ourselves, This large 
part of the debt, then, was incurred during the eighteen years which 
succeeded the suspension of cash payments at the Bank, and the con- 


sequent depreciation of the currency by loans of money on stock . 


bearing 3 per cent., or, as it may be less technically stated, by 
the sale of annuities of 3/. at a price agreed on between the parties 
to the contract, (generally between fifty and sixty pounds,) with the 
condition of being redeemable by the grantor at not less than 100/. 
sterling, unless with the consent of the grantee. Now, it is chietly 
to these two circumstances that the present onerous, disastrous charac- 
ter of the debt must be attributed; that is, Ist, the creation of stock 
bearing the low nominal rate of interest of 3 per cent., and for which, 
consequently, the Government received only 60/. for the 1007. of stock, 
when the contract price was at par, (though it seldom happened that 
the terms were so favourable to them,) and with the monstrously dis- 
advantageous condition annexed, of being redeemable only at 1001 
sterling. 2ndly, borrowing money in a paper currency at a great 
discount, of which the real value in gold was often only three-fourths 
of the nominal amount in paper; the interest of which debt we are now 
paying in a currency restored to its ancient standard, and can redeem 
the principal only in the same restored currency. We have, however, 
be it recollected, only promised to give with something like general 
and sufticient accuracy, a sketch of the manner in which this part of 
the debt and its heavy responsibilities have been brought upon the 
nation, eschewing, both for the sake of the reader and ourselves, all 
specific and unnecessary detail on this vast and multitudinous subject, 
We think, therefore, that we shall best attain this object by taking, 
as a specimen of the whole, the case of a subscriber to a loan to the 
amount of 1000/,, 3 per cent. consols, during the period to which we 
have confined our remarks; taking, as nearly as may be, an average 
transaction of the kind. This case we will briefly dissect, and show 
what have been the results to the borrower and lender—the nation 
and the stockholder respectively. Money in England means gold— 
standard gold. Thus the subscriber to a loan in 3 per cent. consols to 
the amount of 1000/. stock at 60, really paid in the depreciated cur- 
rency of the time 120 ounces of standard gold, (the price being then 
about 5/. per oz.,) for a permanent annuity of 6 ounces of the same 
gold, or its equivalent (30/. of the reduced currency). How stands 
this transaction at the present time? In the first place, the annuity of 
6 ounces of gold, which the loan-jobber purchased, has been increased 
by a gratuitous act of the borrower (the Currency Bill) to 8 ounces; 
that is, the currency in which he receives his 30/. dividend is now 
equal to 8 ounces of gold. So much for the interest ;—now for the 
principal money. The 120 ounces which the lender paid down Is, 1" the 
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present currency , and at the market price of this day, November 14th, 
(consols being 824) advanced in value to 213 oz. . and if the unlucky 
debtor would rid himself from the effects of this disastrous bargain, 
his ereditor can refuse to release him from his engagements for less 
than 1002. sterling—that is to say, he can demand 258 oz, of gold 
for the 120 which he originally advanced. These are bare facts in- 
volving no disputable points, and applicable to some two or three 
hundred millions of stock. ‘This instance is also, perhaps, a fair ave- 
rage specimen of the sort of economy with which the money affairs of 
the country have been so long conducted under the old ** working- 
well” Tory system ; for it is pretty well known that the money was 
as prodigally expended as unthriftily raised in those times. Is it 
strange, then, that the country is sinking under the effects of a long 
series of years of such mismanagement, when the facility of borrowing 
was so fatally exercised by majorities made up for the most part of 
men the most ignorant of such matters, and the most short-sighted 
generally of all the educated classes of society —the landed interest — 
men intoxicated by their trebled rents, and a sudden influx of wealth, 
to which, unlike commercial men, their class has neyer been accus- 
tomed? Could such results have happened if the people, who now 
bear the consequences of such management, had had a fair insight 
and control in their affairs? Do men, I do not say great merchants 
and bankers, but do the common run of shopkeepers manage their 
affairs with so little thrift and penetration? But those times are, we 
hope, passed for ever, and the future has better things in store for us, 

It may be urged, however, on the other side of the question, that 
large reductions have been made in the interest of the debt, and at the 
expense of the fundholder. True; but these reductions fell exclu- 
sively on the holders of what is called heavy stock, that is, bearing 
anominal rate of 5 or 4 per cent., (which stocks were for the most 
partereated before the depreciation of the currency,) and did not touch 
the holders of stock bearing a nominal interest of 3 per cent., which 
constitutes the larger part of thatdebt. These reductions, let us ob- 
serve by the way, produced much individual misery; the holders and 
sufferers being chiefly of the poorer and more helpless description, and 
charitable institutions-—-not the rich parvenu or speculator, who 
knew full well the advantage of holding stock not i a to a 
forced reduction of interest, and which could be redeemed only ata 
great advance of price: this reduction of interest was not either, we 
suspect, free from injustice. Can it be believed, that the inflated 
state of the funds in 1824 and 25, and the rapid fall of interest gene- 
rally, was the mere effect of the fair increase of capital? and that 
the Government and the Bank, interested in, and all-powerful to pro- 
duce, such an effect, had nothing to do with it? The panic which fol- 
lowed almost immediately seemed to us the just but indiscriminate 
retribution inflicted on us for such a jockeying transaction. We 
cannot close this article without freeing ourselves from a suspicion 
Which it is probable the tone of our remarks may bring upon us; 
namely, that we think the public may without injustice seek relief 
rom the effects of the prodigality and financial blunders committed 
under the old system, at the expense of the public creditor, We 

lare, therefore, that we think the claim of the actual fundholder 
*s good as (but no better than) that of the possessor of any other 
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species of property in the State ; that is, that the property of the fund. 


holder: can ‘never ‘be ‘made to' bear’ exclusively any meusore for the 
relief of the nation: but it must be remembered ‘that no engagement 
Gr conttact is absolute, either of states or individuals. © In regard to 
the: latter, they are! qualified by bankrupt laws, ‘and various dthe; 
modes of ‘compromising claims on private persons and this is the 
case'd fortiori:with uations, which, in the nature of things, can) never 
be boundJike an individual, and where the general and ever-chang- 
ing'interest of the community is always a paramount: consideratioti— 
is substantial justice. It would ‘therefore be just, and. itis more than 
probable that some measure affecting, in common with all property, 
the property of the fundholder, may be had recourse to, to relieve the 
financial difficulties of the country; which measure, as it would be'a 
common sacrifice, so it would be (and we speak particularly to'men 
of property) a common benefit, more than equivalent. to such saeri- 
fice. As for the exclusive spoliation of the fundholder, nothing butia 
vivlent, a demagogue mob-revolution can ever bring about so unjust 
and disgraceful an act. KAREL, 
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Wk managed to keep the Arethusa above water, and in due time 
arrived at, Plymouth. At the Western Islands L was re-instated jn 
my former rank; and, on my assuming my proper official situation in 
the stern-sheets of the boat, I heard one of my main-top associates 
congratulating me on my ‘‘ midshipman’s looks,”’ which & had put 
on with my coat., In spite of the degradation to which 1 was,so 
unworthily—-so meanly—condemned, I felt a glow of gratitude to the 
captain of the main-top, who, a thousand times more generous than 
the pitiful captain of the ship, protected me from the insults of the 
men, wrapped me up in the royal with the care of a father, and 
treated me with as much respect as if L were his superior officer, 

I left this ship, and joined the finest frigate, under as gallant 
& captain as the navy ever knew—the Menelaus, then Captam 
Peter Parker. She was in the Sound: her yards, unlike, the 
general, practice of the navy, painted white; and the seamep's 
hats were of the same colour. I felt conscious pride, young 
as I was, at belonging to a new order of ships, All the dingy,co- 
lours of the quarter-deck of the Arethusa, which the penury of the 
captain forbad him to paint, were exchanged for green-painted bul- 
warks, decks as white as snow, officers in their proper uniform—not 
strutting about like cur-tailed monkeys, in short jackets, but dressed 
like gentlemen, We were ordered to the Mediterranean ; and Lord 
William Bentinck, who was appointed to the command in Sicily, 
took his passage in the frigate. To this nobleman I am indebted for 
my removal from the African cruiser; and I fancy the captam 
blushed a little when he was informed. of the reason why I left his 


ship. ! 
aptain Parker was then about twenty-three. years of age—tall 
handsome, and well-proportioned—one, of the finest-looking mep 
ever remember to haye seen; brave as he was handsome, ;, 
the brave, always generous. He received me with a kind expressio® 
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«oe midshipman's berth, in which all the feelings of ambi- 
tiouss characters ‘were highly devcleped, If on deck, we! were 
oliliged to: be scrupulously correct; | for ‘Peter used to say, if ever he 
had occasion ‘tocfind:fuult with a sailor for want of respect to'a mid- 
sbipman—* By the god of war! (his. favourite oath) I will make 
yourtoach your hat toa midshipman’s coat, if it is hung on a broom- 
stick» to dry::!” ‘we were not quite so nice below, and we enjoyed 
alkthe loxury of\a republican mess. I am free here to admit that, 
difitepublican governments are no better than republican messes, where 
¢estiare fed and the weakest starve, 1 should prefer a des- 
jotismi|in «the shape of a king or a caterer. We sailed the day 
Trdcting-+the ship-a very paragon of good discipline. Her former 
firstelieaitehant, now Captain Plumridge, a name well known and 
respected: in the navy, had left her in as high order as even Main- 
swaring;i his successor, could have wished. She was reduced toa 
mere piece of meclianism—the watch was made, and we had only to 
wind: iti up. She, in reality, did ‘* walk the waters like a thing of 
life ;” and any man might have been justly proud of so fine a com- 
mand. To see that ship’s company at divisions, with Peter Parker 
walking the quarter-deck, was a sight to have gladdened the eye of 
any Englishman—any sailor. The different evolutions were per- 
almost in silence, and with wonderful celerity; and we all 
felt’a conscious security that we had little to fear from an adversary 
‘ofour own ‘size, and could defy the elements by the skill atid 
itude with which the ship was conducted and managed. 
tr Parker was one of those officers who ought to have lived for 
évét'! the whole style of the ship was what a British man-of-war 
tidild always be: his table was elegant, and the dignity of the in- 
fetior officers was heightened by his constant invitations. I have 
‘dlways remarked that, when a captain—owing to his wife and large 
‘family at home, his over-drawn agent, and his slender supplies—is 
obliged’ to live upon the ship’s allowance, and is too poor to see his 
‘officers occasionally, his ship is invariably in bad order; the men and 
‘théloflicers both lose their respect for him: and if that once goes, no 
power, ‘no strut, no cat, can restore it. It is the distant respect to 
‘the'captain, and his constant wish for their society, that places the 
‘Officers in their proper position in the eyes of the ship’s company. 
Théte'is a distance at table, it is true; but when a gentleman is the 
Captain, that distance is not cold or over-formal, but of that kind 
whic is experienced in a new acquaintance. No man can be re- 
spected who is coarse and familiar one moment, and distant and 
reserved the next. The fact is, that a captain is more beloved, 
feated, and respected, when he keeps himself aloof from too familiar 
intercotitse with his officers ; and they do their duty with more acti- 
Vity and vigilance, when they know themselves subject to reproof, if 
are negligent or inattentive. 
‘Having landed Lord William and his suite at Palermo, we re- 


he to Toulon, off which port Lord Exmouth, then Sir Edward 
llew, was cruising with the fleet under his command. - It was a 
ious sight to see our fleet standing close in to the enemy 3 har- 
r, and maneuvring within gun-shot' of the French ships. The 


hostile’ tri-coloured flag'was displayed from forts and vessels, while 
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the (English flag was floating from ‘the peaks of twenty-four sail of 
the “line, besides frigates and smaller’ vessels, almost within hai} of 
the‘enemy, who numibered a greater fleet, and had the advantage of 
a°securée harbour, if chance should bring ‘us in contact. Captain 
Parker always declared, that if ever he had an opportunity, at any 
tisk, of bringing the two fleets together, he would never allow it 1 
slip through his fingers; and I shall shortly have to make mention 
of one or two of his desperate attempts to add additional laurels tg 
the fame of the British navy. Sir Edward had cruised long enough 
to practise his fleet, and, as the winter was advancing, the signal was 
made for the rendezvous at Port Mahon. The Curacoa, then under 
the command of Captain Tower; the Havannah, under Captain 
Hamilton, and the Menelaus, were left as the blockading squadron } 
and very lonely the three ships looked, when they tacked in shore, 
leaving the fleet in full sail towards their winter-quarters. The 
squadron destined for this service of observation had by no means 
an enviable cruising-ground. The French were little disposed to 
start, and only came out to cure their men of sea-sickness, or prac- 
tise the common evolutions of tacking and wearing. The gales of 
wind were frequent and heavy ; and the constant vigilance required 
to watch so large a force became irksome, without the luck of a 
slight skirmish to occupy our minds. Another circumstance, still 
worse than the two former, is yet to be added—we had no chance of 
rong ; and there is no situation so melancholy as that which 

prives one of every prospect of benefiting oneself. The usqal bu- 
siness of standing m towards Cape Sicie and Cape Sepet every 
morning, of reefing topsails in the evening, and looking out for the 
cominodore’s signals, soon sickened us of our station. To relieve 
this irksome sameness, the Havannah was despatched off Marseilles 
for a week, and on her return we were gratified to find her absence 
had not been in vain—she had made one rich capture, and had sent her 
in. It now became our turn, and we were despatched to leeward to 
try our luck : our boats were in excellent order for service, and we 
knew right well that if any vessel hove in sight, we were quite suré 
of having some exertion made to insure her capture. The very next 
morning thirty small vessels were observed running along-shore, and 
two minutes afterwards the Menelaus was under all sail in chase. 
As we approached, the poor devils of Frenchmen huddled their ves: 
sels together, like birds who see the approach of a hawk ; and, con- 
sequently, they impeded each other in their progress towards theit 
destination. Our first shot was the signal for a general run on shore 
of all the small fry. The wind was fresh, and the sea running pretty 
high ; so that, out of the convoy of thirty, we only managed to get 
one ; and that one was sunk in the evening, owing to her having run 
foul of the frigate and getting stove. This was a good—and yet @ 
bad—beginning ; we had broken the ice, but had reaped no benefit 
frota the circumstance. However, we were not long in repairing 
this. A brig, apparently a man-of-war, was discovered running 
along-shore towards Toulon : when she saw us between her and her 
port, she anchored under a small battery. The wind was too fresh for 
her'to'have beat to windward, and the trial would have’ been ab: 
surd, as‘we should have had a decided advantage in sailing. We 
were not long working up to her, and about sunset were within gin 
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our prey... We first,of all made an attempt with the. ship.to 
co é to the brig ;; but the water was too shedlen, and we ~~ 
aslee 


to heaye-to., In the mean time, we remarked that they. were 
pon, shore: the greatest possible activity was observed. on 
the brig and on the battery under which she had anchored 
ey,had secured her by as many hawsers and chains as. would 
secured a fleet, hen the sun set, the wind died away, aad 
L.us.in a nice calm smooth sea to commence offensive operations, 
boats. were hoisted out, armed, the officers appointed—for all 
nteered ; and, I was, now. to see, for the first time, a real 
cut-out, The enemy, we knew, were prepared, and no doubt had 
sept, into the neighbourhood for assistance; so that we had every 
spect of seeing a, little sharp service before the morning. In the 
midshipmen’s, berth all was activity and emulation ; every one said 
he wished to go, and no one was willing to appear dismayed at the 
danger... For my own part, I am free to admit that perhaps I felt a 
creeping kind of chill run through my veins, and I was fully sensible 
that, by thrusting myself forward on this occasion, there were two 
yery marked chances—one of being numbered with the killed and 
wounded in, the captain’s dispatch, and the other of being so far re- 
warded for one’s valour as to have always the offer of being shot first 
oo,any similar occasion. For a time I hesitated to accept of the 
proposition of young Martin, which was to stow ourselves away 
under the head-sheet of the pinnace, and not to appear until.the 
boats had left the ship. Seeing him resolved to share this enterprize, 
my rising valour was excited, and, slipping down the side, I mlesed 
myself under the care of the bowman, and, in concealment, awaited 
the order to shove off with some boyish impatience. When we were 
farenough from the ship, and, with the oars mutiled, were stealing 
through the water in breathless silence, Martin and myself came 
from our concealment, and took up our stations in the stern of the 
boat, We were both called fools for our pains, and I am by no 
means certain we did not merit the appellation ; for in the navy you 
haye quite opportunities enough of being killed, without. wantonly 
courting the danger. We soon neared the brig, and were undisco- 
vered until pretty close, when a discharge of round-shot, grape, and 
cannister, with the usual accompaniments in the minor key of muskets 
and pistols, convinced us that the time had arrived for three cheers, 
and. then, Hurrah ! for the first on board. We did give three cheers; 
and three good hearty cheers they were; then splash went the oar, 
and the silence of the night was interrupted by the loud shouts from 
the shore, and the cheers from the boats. We boarded the brig.on 
the off-quarter ; for she was broadside on to the battens ; the resist- 
ance was trifling in comparison to the eager assault, an in two mi- 
uutes the last Frenchman—who fought like a tiger, and, who seemed 
Yery unwilling to leave his ship—was assisted in his retreat by the 
coxswain of the barge, who, damning him for an obstinate brute, 
sized him in his arms and bundled him overboard. The lawsers 
Were cut, but the brig was still fast ; at first it was conjectured that 
was aground ; but we soon discovered it was a chain to the bat- 
tery which held her in security; and had the lubberly Frenchman 
hooked her, instead of lashing her to the chain, she might have heen 
fe now, or burnt instead of captured. . The seizing which secured 
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her to the chain being cut,'we had the satisfaction of seeing our prize 
afloat, ‘and shortly ‘atter wader sail. While we were close to the 
battery every shot went over us, and we had only one man wounded 
from: the musketry; but directly we drew off the shore, assisted by 
the light land-wind, hardly a shot missed'us, Every man was sent 
down: below, excepting the helmsman, who was the lientenant who 
commanded the boats ; aud thas in comparative security we arrived, 
prize, boats, and men, all safe, and only four of the fast wounded, 
There can be no doubt that the ‘ full of hope misnamed forlorn,” 
on shore, have to contend against fearful odds, and that ‘the chance 
of surviving the enterprize is very small indeed. With the exception 
of this one species of service, there is none so eminently dangerous 
as ‘* cutting-out :”? one chance shot may cut the boat in half, and 
then who is to swim with pistols and swords lashed to him? ~The 
oars may be destroyed, and then you must remain to be shot at dis. 
cretion: and now that steam-boats are invented, woe betide the 
fearless captain who dares this rash experiment again. Now, alas! 
we have only the remembrance of what has been done : never again 
shall: we be able to blockade a squadron with three frigates: the 
first calm day, and the whole three are captured. In short, whew 
ever we have the luck to get into another war, the whole service 
must be very materially altered. 

As I am anxious in these papers to give some account of almost 
every situation into which, m the Life of a Sailor, a man may be 
called, I shall give here another description of a ** cut-out,” which 
astonished the whole fleet, and which called into action all the energy 
and all the resources of our seasoned officers and crew. Although 
the circumstance happened about a year after the above, yet I shall 
lace it here, in order to relieve myself from a repetition hereafter, 
Ve were cruising off the coast of Ltaly, aud had been very unsie- 
cessful in the way of captures : our martial ardour and empty pockets 
had called into existence all the desire of glory and gain—when, 
one day, we observed a brig and some few merchant-ships at anchor 
in Port Hercule: the name is enough to indicate its strength, and 
those who had previously attempted to trespass on that ground hed 
dearly paid for their temerity. ‘There was a brig resembling a man 
of-war, all black, with red port-holes; and eight of a side we could 
easily count. That was quite enough for Captain Parker: he te- 
solved to have her, and, as the case was desperate, he determined 
tocommand in person—a very foolish thing for any man to do, after 
hevhas secured his post-rauk ; for no vacancy can benefit him, and 
it is rather unjust to the first-lieutenant, who, if he has not Parlia- 
mentary interest at home, is deprived of the chance of being either 
killed or promoted. On the right of the harbour there is a strong 
battery, which commands the anchorage, and on the left a regular 
citadel overlooks the roadstead and protects the town: the smaller 
vessels were regularly chained to the pier, and the brig lay in the 
centre of the harbour apparently ready for sea. We were as ign 
rant as unborn children of the number of men in garrison, and 
number of guns mounted ; our eyes were directed to the brig, and 
not to the battery. To make the attempt on the night of the disco- 
very would have been rashness exemplified ; and therefore, after 
having well reconnoitred the harbour and. the forts, we stood out 
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seay as, if we bad seen enough. to\deter us from the enterprize.’ The 
nest day, was a busy one on board; the marines were exercised, and 
,aad,countermarched about the quarter-deck—formed into 
squares, and charged about the ship, to the no small danger 
of ,the quiet twisters of rope-yarns ; the small-arm men were mixed 
with the marines, to learn how to stand fire in regular ranks ; the 
boats were put in order and readiness, and, towards evening, we 
stood,in and made the land just at dusk. About ten o'clock we 
were off the harbour s mouth—the boats manned and armed—Capt.” 
Parker in his,gig in command of the whole; while the marines were 
destined for separate service, under the orders of as brave a soldier 
as ever marched to victory—Mr. Banyan. I was directed this time, 
having volunteered the last, to land the marines on a low point on 
the right-hand entrance of the harbour, and to keep in readiness to 
resembark them on a given signal. The enemy were fairly off their 
, never dreaming we were near the harbour: we landed unob- 
served, and sheltered the boats under some hanging trees, which most 
é itly offered us concealment. Our marines amounted in all to 
thirty : they were silently formed, and marched off: and as I thought 
the coxswain could take eare of the boat much better than 1, | took 
the liberty of deserting my post, (for which L ought to have been 
well flogged,) and marched away with our land army. The plan of 
attack was, that we should seize the fort, and then throw up a 
rocket; upow which signal Captain Parker aud the division of boats 
under, his command were to rush at the brig, while the marines 
turned the guns of the battery against the citadel. We had not ad- 
vanced two hundred paces when one of the marines declared he 
heard the trampling of horses; the panic ran along the line, and im- 
mediately those in the rear turned round and betook themselves to 
flight... The second-lieutenant of marines declared he would stick the 
next man who attempted to pass him; and one unfortunate fellow, 
who considered the chance of the lieutenant’s sword preferable to the 
sabres of the cavalry, was run through the arm as he attempted to 
pass his officer. This stopped the rest, order was restored, and we 
again progressed with only fifteen men, one half having run away, 
ayan never heeded the loss of his coward-gang the least, but 
Whispered his confidence to his men, and marched by their side. 
Suddenly, the alarmed sentinel of the battery gave the well-known 
challenge, ‘* Qui va /@?” which was answered by a marine of the 
name of Abraham Hooper, who called out, ‘* Oh, d you! show 
us the battery.” No electric spark ever ran quicker along a con- 
taster than these words did through our army. The sentinel fired 
rs musket, the fort was instantly alarmed, and we found ourselves 
wectly over it. Banyan gave the word to charge, and down the 
we ran, bundled somehow into the battery, and long before the 
oficer could put on bis coat—for he was in bed—we were in posses- 
= One of the marines—the armourer, whose business was to 
nr ¢ the guus—was actually at his work before the Frenchmen had 
, ee The rocket was thrown up, aud answered ; the town and 
the ‘ Were instantly in commotion, and guns and voices startled 
_ eeping silence of the night. The cheers from the boats were 
m ered by us on shore, and in a few minutes the brig was ours. 
ut launch was placed at some distance from the brig, to draw the 
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attention of the citadel to her, and to leave the capturers at liberty to 
follow up their advantage. Captain Parker jumped along the bow. 
sprit to loosen the jib; a shower of grape came at the moment and 
cut away the foot-rope—he was nearly overboard : some one Called 
out that the captain was killed, but he soon set that to rights by an. 
swering that he was worth two dead men as yet, and was untouched. 
The brig was under weigh before we threw the guns of the battery 
already spiked, over the parapet, made good our retreat, and assisted 
at towing the brig out. In the mean time, the cutter had attem 
the capture of another vessel, which looked invitingly large, and was 
m alongside the jetty ; but a division of French troops soon 
wrested that prize from us, and we lost one or two brave men by the 
failure. The brig was now out of the harbour, when a round-shot 
struck the starboard oars of the pinnace, about a foot outside of the 
rowlock, and carried away six of them ; this retarded the tow, but 
the launch and cutter coming up, we got our prize into security. To 
show how near a man is to his death, when the danger is almost over, ] 
may instance the very last shot which was fired—a round of grape : 
one of the shot entered the stern-sheets of the gig, and was micked 
up by the captain from between his legs: we were luckily so far off 
that the shot was a spent one. Here was a glorious ‘ cut-out!” 
and it is a well-known fact that so persuaded was Sir Edward Pel- 
lew of the strength of the place, that he regarded the dispatch asa 
romance ; nay, we had the greatest trouble to persuade the officers 
of the different ships that we had not mistaken the port, as two of 
our frigates had been beaten off about a month before we made the 
capture. Those were the good days of honour and glory : a sailor 
was somebody then,—and the deeds of one called into action all the 
energy and emulation of his companions. Amongst the most profes- 
sional traits that were recounted, one in which Mr. Irvine, the sur- 
geon's assistant, was concerned, deserves to be mentioned : he had, 
in boarding the merchant-ship above mentioned, struck down an el- 
derly Frenchman, and instantly placing his sword on the deck, began 
to administer relief, actually apologizing for having made a blow at 
so old a man. In the middle of his healing, the vessel was nearly 
retaken : Irvine instantly resumed his sword, beat off the intruders, 
and a second time returned to his patient. The troops soon, how- 
ever, forced the doctor to retire, and the generous Frenchman was 
heard to pray that the doctor might escape unhurt. The prayer was 
heard, and our Esculapius and friend returned untouched. 

These two may serve to give a description of the kind of service; 
but of course Sir Edward Hamilton, who took a frigate out of Puerto 
Cabello in Columbia, with only the boats of a frigate, could give 
about fifty instances of valour and determination quite unknown t 
me in our comparative insignificant attack. Almost every ship i 
the navy has, more or less, been concerned in this mode of obtaining 
prize-money, and of annoying the enemy ; and if I were to mention 
every instance which occurred on board the Menelaus, of ‘‘ cutting- 
out” during my stay on board of her, I should never get to the 
of these papers, F. 

( To be continued.) 
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Ty hae 
‘4’ VIEW OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Panrt ll. 
. BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


“Jr must be conceded, that there never was a time when so great a 
number of men of extraordinary genius flourished together in this 
island; — as many may have existed, and perhaps there may be 
always an equal quantity of latent capacity ;—but since the circum- 
stances of no previous period of human history have been altogether 
# calculated to awaken, inspirit, and perfect every species of intel- 
fectual energy, it is no arrogant assumption in favour of the living, 
varagement of the merits of the dead, to assert the manifest 
jority of the former in developed powers—powers of the rarest 
and most elevated kind in poetry,—the noblest of the arts, and that 
ich is brought earliest to the consummation of excellence, as it 
Hen not upon the progress of science, but on sensibility to that 
is at all times in itself equally striking in the grandeur, beauty, 
aid ‘splendour of external nature, with corresponding intensity of 
feéling towards whatsoever things are pure, Sem and of good 
tr in the mind of man, or in the scenes and circumstances of 
domestic life. In poetry, late as it is in the age of the world, and 
after all the anticipations in every field that could furnish subjects 
for yerse, within the last three thousand years,—the present genera- 
tion’ can boast of at least six names that may be ranked with any 
‘@ther six (averaging the measure of genius on both sides) not only of 
dur own country, but of any other that were cotemporaries, inde- 
pendent of a far greater number of highly accomplished writers, 
such as in every refined and lettered period must abound—men who 
are rather poets by choice than by destiny, and who, if they had 
been either kings or beggars, would not have been poets at all, 
bécause in the one case they would have been above, and in the 
other below, the temptation and pleasure of courting the Muses. 
Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Moore, Campbell, and Byron,—these, 
under any circumstances, from the original bias of their minds, must 
have been poets: had they been born to thrones, they would have 
woven for themselves chaplets of bays more glorious than the crowns 
which they inherited ; had they been cast in the meanest stations of 
tivilized society, they would have been distinguished among their 
and above them, by some emanation of that ‘ light from 
eaven” which no darkness of ignorance in untutored minds could 
utterly extinguish or always hide. It must be further acknowledged 
by all who have justly appreciated the works of these authors, (which 
are exceedingly dissimilar in those respects wherein each is most 
excellent,) that the great national events of their day have had no 
1 influence in training their genius, leading them to the choice of 
subjects, and modifying their style. So far then these circumstances 
ve been sources of inspiration ; but there is a drawback with 
regard to each, that, yielding to the impatient yee of the times 
intheir eager pursuit of Fame, they have occasionally aimed at the 
temple on the mountain-top, not by the slow, painful, and laborious 
paths which their immortal predecessors trod, and which all must 
tread who would be sure of gaining the eminence, and keeping their 
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station when they have gained it,—but they have rather striven 
scale the heights by leaping from rock to rock up the most pre- 
cipitous side, forcing their passage through the impenetrable forests 
that engirdle it, or plunging across the headlong torrents that descend 
in, various windings from their fountains at the peak. Thus they 
haye endeavoured to attract atteation and excite asionishinent, rather 
by prodigious acts of spontaneous exertion, than to display gradually, 
and eventually to the utmost advantage, the well directed and per. 
fectly concentrated force of their talents. In a word, it may be 
doubted whether one of the living five (for Byron is now beyond the 
reach of warning) has ever yet done his very best in a single effort 
worthy of himself (I mean in their longer works), by sacrificing all 
his merely good, middling, and inferior thoughts, which he has in 
common with everybody else, and appearing solely in his peculiar 
character,—that character of excellence, whatever it may be, wherein 
he is distinct from all the living and all the dead ;—the personal 
identity of his genius shining only where he can outshine all rivals, 
or where he can shine alone when rivalry is excluded. Till each of 
the survivors has done this, it can hardly be aflirmed that he has 
secured the immortality of one of his great intellectual offspring :~ 
there is a vulnerable part of each, which Death with his dart, or 
Time with his scythe, may sooner or later strike down to oblivion.! 
The unprecedented sale of the poetical works of Scott and Byron, 
with the moderate success of others, proves that a great change had 
taken place both in the character of authors and in the taste of 
readers, within forty years. About the beginning of the French 
Revolution scarcely any thing in rhyme, except the ludicrous eceen- 
tricities of Peter Pindar, would take with the public: a few years 
afterwards booksellers ventured to speculate in quarto volumes of 
verse, at from five shillings to a guinea a line, and in various instances 
were abundantly recompeused for their liberality. There are fifty 
living poets (among whom it must not be forgotten, that not a few 
are of the better sex—I may single out four: Mrs. Joanna Baillie, 
Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, and L. E. L.) whose labours have 
proved profitable to themselves in a pecuniary way, and fame in 
proportion has followed the more substantial reward. This may ap- 
pear a degrading standard by which to measure the genius of writers 
and the intelligence of readers, but in a commercial country, at least, 
it is an equitable one ; for no man in his right mind can suppose that 
such a rise in the market-demand could have taken place, unless the 
commodity itself had become more precious or more rare, or the 
taste of the public for that kind of literature had been exceedingly 
improved. Now poetry, instead of being more rare, was ted 
more abundant when it was most in request ; it follows, therefore, 





' In reading the foregoing passage at the Royal and London Institutions, the 
Author distinctly remarked, that as he could not be supposed tos ak invid 
of any one of the great poets implicated in the qualified censure, he did not deem 
any other apology necessary either to themselves or their admirers there present, 
except that, deeming such censure applicable to cotemporaries In gener, po 
had named those only who could not be injured in their established reputatio® ‘id 
their honourable feelings, by the frankness of honest criticism ; and who panne 
therefore afford to be told of faults which they had, in a small degree, in comm 
with a multitude of their inferiors, who have the same in a much higher. 
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the demand was occasioned by a change equally creditable to 
- ior talents of those who furnished, wid dhe dattlet informa- 
tion of those who consumed, the supply. The market, however, has 
much fallen within these last ten years, and the richest dealer long 
invested his capital in other funds, much to his own emolument 
and the satisfaction of more customers than any author living besides 
himself can boast. Lord Byron did worse; but I am not the judge 
ef hismorality here. IL shall only remark upon him in his literary 
character, that had he always selected materials for his verse (Milton 
uviformly did his best) equal to the power which he could exercise 
them, his themes would never have been inferior to the loftiest 
and finest which he adorned in that golden era of his genius between 
the publication of the first and the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
which, eras, I believe, comprehends all his masterpieces; nor 
would his execution ever have fallen below that which, by a few 
touches, could strike out images of thought equal to Pygmalion’s 
statue in beauty ; while, with a breath, he could give them an earth- 
ly immortality, and by a destiny which no revolution in language or 
empire can reverse, send them forth to people the minds of millions 
of admiring readers in all ages to come. He might have done this, 
almost infallibly, in every instance in which he condescended to put 
forth the whole strength of his intellect, and lavish upon the creation 
of an exuberant fancy all the riches of a poetical diction, unrivalled 
among cotemporaries, and unexcelled by any of his predecessors. 
Yet no modern author who can lay claim to the highest honours of 
Parnassus, has written a greater quantity of perishable, perishing 
thyme, than the noblest of them all. 

In this sketch it is not necessary to expatiate on the particular 
merits of any other class of poets, these two masters of the lyre 
having been more followed than the rest, not only by the servile herd 
of imitators, but by many men of real talent, who had strength and 
stock enough of their own to have come out in their original charac- 
ters, and spoken in their own language. The consequence has been 
just as it ought to be ; there is not one copyist of either Sir Walter 
Seott or Lord Byron, who is popular at this hour; and it may be safely 
foretold, that not one production resembling theirs, which is not 
theirs, will last thirty years. There is a small but peculiar class of 
vetifiers, which deserves a word of notice here, if it be but a word of 
teptobation. The leaders of this select band of poetasters are men 
of some fancy, a little learning, less taste, and almost no feeling. 

ey have invented a manner of writing and thinking frigidly arti- 

, while affecting to be negligently natural, though no more re- 
sembling nature, than the flowers represented in shell-work on lae- 
grounds, and framed in glass cases by our grandmothers, 
resembled the roses and carnations which they earicatured. They 
think, if they think at all, like people of the nineteenth century, (for 
certainly nobody ever thought like them before,) but they write m 
the verbiage of the sixteenth, and then imagine that they rival the 
poets of Elizabeth’s reign, because they mimic all that is obsolete in 
» which in fact is only preserved in Spenser and Shakspeare 
ves, because it is inseparably united with what can never 
me obsolete,—‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn, 
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not’ less intelligible at this day than when they were first utteted, 
it might be shown that the finest passages in our ancient writers are 
those in which the phraseology has never become antiquated, nor 
ever can be so till the English shall be a dead language. This schoo} 
must pass away with the present generation, as surely did the Della 
Cruscan of the last century. 

‘Is it not remarkable, while we are rich beyond precedent in ever 
other species of elegant literature, that in the Drama we should be 
poor even to pauperism, if that term in its technical and degrading 
sense may be so applied? Not a tragedy that can live on the stage, 
its own element, beyond the date of a nine days’ wonder, has been 
produced for many years. The phantasmagoria of the Castle Spec. 
tre, the magnificent but anomaious Pizarro, the crazy Bertram, are 
not exceptions, unless they can be shown to be legitimate tragedies, 
which, by the power of mind over mind alone, obtained not a tem- 
porary, but a permanent, triumph,—a triumph that must be renewed 
as often as they are performed. The Stranger, immoral and insi- 
dious as it is, long maintained its ground by the aid of consummate 
acting in its most exceptionable character; but it must be acknow- 
ledged by its warmest admirers, that the catastrophe is achieved by 
a coup de main, a trick of pantomime at last, which amounts to a 
silent confession of failure, that after all the cunning and elaborate 

reparation to secure success to the interview, the Hero and Heroine, 
ike Harlequin and Columbine, could only be reconciled in dumb 
show! The Gordian knot of the delicate dilemma is cut, not dis- 
entangled ; and the imagination of the most enraptured spectator 
dare not dwell for five minutes behind the curtain after it has fallen 
upon the scene. The tirst word uttered by either party there, would 
dissolve the enchantment at once: Mrs. Haller must be Mrs. Haller 
still, and the Stranger a Stranger for ever. Yet when | name Mrs. 
Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford, Lord Byron, Milman, Coleridge, 
Sheridan Knowles, and leave my audience to recollect other able 
writers of tragedy, among our cotemporaries there is evidently no 
lack of great talent for this species of composition, that may de- 
light in the closet, however the taste of play-goers may have de- 
generated so as to disrelish any thing either highly intellectual or 
highly poetic on the stage. 

It is vain to say that many pieces bearing the name of trage- 
dies have been brought out, which deserved a better fate than 
they experienced ; for whatever may have been the cause of their 
miscarriage, the fact, the fatal fact remains, that this age has scarcely 
produced a tragedy which can keep its hold as a tragedy in repre- 
sentation; and short of this, whatever be the merits of some of the 
prematurely slain, they were only dialogues in blank verse. Desert 
is nothing in such a case, except it can enforce its claim ; unless an 
audience cannot help being pleased, it is idle to argue upon the duty 
of their being so. The homage exacted by genius is that which can- 
not be withheld, although it is voluntarily paid. It would seem * 
if the age of tragedy, as well as that of epic poetry, were gone for 
ever; both belong to a period of less refinement in the progress of 
modern society than the present. This is not the place to attempt 4 
solution of the paradox. 
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» But comedy,—gay, polite, high-spirited comedy, might have been 
expected to be carried to perfection amidst the vicissitudes of the last 
thirty years, when the energies of men in every rank of life being 
stimulated beyond example by the great events continually occurring 
athome and abroad, boundless diversity of character and pursuits 
must have been ever at hand to furnish materials for scenic eX posure ; 
while the popular mind, incessantly craving for keener excitement, 
would eagerly have seized po: uny novelty in the form of dramatic 
entertainment. Every novelty, except such as genius alone could 
bring forth, has been presented on the stage, and accepted with 
avidity by the frequenters of the theatre; but no ofispring of intel- 
lect and taste, at all comparable to the numberless progeny of the 
same in every other department of literature, has appeared to redeem 
the credit of the drama from the disrepute into which it has fallen, 
since Sheridan gave to the world his few, but inimitable, comedies. 
These, after surpassing all that went before, seem to have left no 
hope for any that might follow them. This critique on the present 
state of the drama in England, refers to it solely as one class of 
literature, and bears no reference to the questionable morality of 
theatrical performances. 

In what are properly called novels, fictitious narratives of com- 
mon life, the period between Pope and Cowper was more prolific 
than any preceding one. Indeed the genuine novel was yet a 
novelty, which originated, or rather was introduced, in the merry 
reign of Charles IJ., but never had been carried to its height of 
humour aud reality till Fielding, Smollett, and Richardson, each of 
his peculiar and unrivalled way, displayed its utmost capabilities in 
painting men and manners as they are. 

These were followed by ‘‘ numbers without number” and without 
name, that peopled the shelves of the circulating libraries with the 
motley progeny of their brain. But from the time of the irruption of 
Southey and his irregulars into the region of Parnassus, where all had 
been torpor and formality before, with the exception of the little do- 
main of Cowper, poetry rose so rapidly into fashion as to share the 
patronage of sentimentalists and other idle readers, till the Lady of 
the Lake and Childe Harold bore away the palm of popularity from 
the most renowned of their cotemporaries—the ladies and gentlemen 
that live in novels, and no where else. There was indeed a long and 
desperate resistance made on the part of the novelists against the 
poets ; and their indigenous resources failing, they called in to their 
aid, not German tales only, but—to confound the enemy with their 
own weapons—German tragedies and German epics, of such porten- 
tous size and character as to excite astonishment, which many of 
those who felt it mistook for admiration, but which ceased even to be 
astonishment with the most stupid, when the inebriating effects of 
the first draught of the Teutonic Helicon had gone off, and left the 
teader in his right mind. Few of these exotics have been naturalized 
among us, except the Oberon of Mr. Sotheby, which leaves no room 
for regret to those who cannot read the exquisitely fine and fanciful 
original; and some of the best dramatic works of Schiller and 

oethe. 

It has been already intimated, that one of the greatest of living 
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poets had embarked his wealthy capital of penn 1 and inexhaustible 
stores of memory, into a more profitable channel of literary commerce. 
T alluded to Sit Walter Scott asthe author of“ the Waverley Novels,” 
as they are now significantly called, ‘“‘ the Great Unknown” having 
disappeared in the person of ** the Mighty Minstrel of the North,” 
as the worthy baronet had been previously called in his character of 

t. These, as the prodactions of one mind, exuberant beyond 
example in this cold climate, are undoubtedly the most extraordina 
works of the age; and it might aehap be added, the most faulty 
that in any age have exercised despotic dominion over readers of eve 
kind, in such various ways, and for so longa time. A higher tribute 
cannot be paid to the sovereignty of genius, than is implied in this 
censure; fur what must that excellence be which can afford sach a 
foil, or endure such a drawback! It is no small merit in these to 
have so quickened the cloyed appetites of circulating-library readers 
for purer entertainment, that the dulness, froth, and sentimentality 
which were previously the staple ware of Leadenhall Street, and 
other wholesale manufactories of novels for the spring and fall 
fashions, are no longer tolerable, and fictions of far nobler and more 
intellectual character are substituted, though, of course, the mass is 
not wholly purified, and the million are the vulgar still. 

The principal literary objections to these inimitable tales (for I 
meddle not with their morality) in after-times will be, that the au- 
thor, in his best performances, has blended fact and fiction both in 
incidents and characters so frequently, and made his pictures at once 
so natural to the life, yet often so contrary to historical verity, that 
henceforward it will be difficult to distinguish the imaginary from 
the real with regard to one or the other ; thus the credulity of ages 
to come will be abused in the estimate of men, and the identit 
of events by the glowing illusion of his pages, in which the detail 
are so minute and exquisite, that the truth of painting will bring the 
author credit for truth of every other kind, and most, it may be, 
where he least deserves it. 

But it is in the issues from the periodical press that the chief in- 
fluence of literature in the present day consists. Newspapers alone, 
if no other evidence were to be adduced, would prove incontrovertibly 
the immense and hitherto unappreciated superiority in point of mental 
culture, of the existing generation over all their forefathers since 
Britain was invaded by Julius Cwsar. The talents, learning, inge- 
nuity, and eloquence, employed in the conduct of many of these ; the 
variety of information conveyed through their columns from every 
quarter of the globe to the obscurest cottage, and into the humblest 
mind in the realm, render newspapers, not luxuries, which they 
might be expected to be among an indolent and voluptuous people, 
but absolute necessaries of life— the daily food of millions of the most 
active, intelligent labourers, the most shrewd, indefatigable, and en- 
terprizing tribes on the face of the earth. Compare an ordinary pro 
vincial journal of last week, with the best that was published in the 
metropolis fifty years ago, and the step which refinement has made 10 
the interval will at once appear. The periodical publications of the 
first half of the last century,—the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, 
their successors, did much towards increasing an eager relish for ele- 
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t literature, as well as rendering the more useful and popular kinds 
of knowledge accessible to every body. But, except in their master- 
ieces, which may be equalled, though never excelled, there are 
wc had of articles in every week’s newspapers, which may at least 
rival the common run of essays in some of the most celebrated works 
above alluded to. The Literary Gazette, the Spectator, and seve- 
ral other weekly journals, are decidedly literary, and exercise no 
slight jurisdiction in affairs of criticism and taste, 

Of higher rank, though far inferior authority, are Magazines. A 
few of these, indeed, have considerable sale; but they rather reflect 
the image of the public mind, than contribute towards forming its 
features or giving it expression. As amusing miscellanies, they are 
in general far superior to their predecessors, before the establishment 
of that which bears the title of Monthly,—and which, whatever may 
have been its merits or delinquencies in past times, had the honour of 
effecting as glorious a revolution among the compilers of these, as 
Southey and Wordsworth effected among the rhymers of 1796, 
Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine, at this time, probably takes the 
lead among the fraternity, and by the boldness, hilarity, and address 
with which it is managed, it has become equally formidable in poli- 
tics, and predominant in literature. In both these departments, the 
New Monthly and the London assume a high station.!. Yet there 
are no publications whatever, which at once exemplify the advance- 
ment and the perversion of mind at this particular time, by such 
decided symptoms of both, as the magazines already named, which 
are at the head of their class. In the leading articles of these, there 
is scarcely a line of natural writing from month-end to month-end, 
Let this sweeping censure be admitted with what qualification it may, 
the general truth of the assertion may be established by an appeal 
to any page of any one of them opened at random. That admirable 
talents are in full exercise there, will be instantly acknowledged ; 
but then all is effort, and splendour, and display. It is fine acting, 
which only falls short of nature; but it is not nature, and therefore 
cannot quite please, even at its best: we feel there is something 
wrong ; we may not know exactly what it is, but this we do know, 
that all is not right. The contributions are got up in a masterly 
manner, but evidently for the purpose of producing the greatest pos- 
sible effect; they are positive experiments upon the minds of the 
readers—not the unburdening of the minds of the writers themselves, 
glad to pour out in words the fulness of feelings long cherished in 
secret, and which they would have uttered in a desert island, where 
rocks, and woods, and streams, were their only auditors, Authors 
write best for the pablic when they write for themselves. * 

Reviews not only rank higher than magazines in literature—rather 

usurpation than right—but they rival newspapers themselves 
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1 And since this Essay was composed, the Metropolitan, Frazer's Magazine, the 
Englishman, and others. at : 

It is but justice to say, that since this paper was original composed (in 1823), 
considerable improvement has been introduced in the style of many magazine 
articles, but still sufficient of the prodigality of genius (as well as the extravagance 
of bad taste) is exhibited monthly in the publications to justify the retention of 

© passage as it originally stood, with that abatement of its severity which this 
Bote imphies. 
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in, political, influence, while they hold divided empire with the 
weightier classes of literature— Books of every size, and kind, and 
character, on which moreover they exercise an authority peculiar to 
the present age, and never dreamed of by critics in any past period 
since, the alphabet was invented. Formerly reviews were, on the 
whole, what they professed to be — critical essays on new publica- 
tions, and they filled a respectable office in the republic of letters, as 
censors who did their duty, not always with gpility, but generally 
with fairness ; or, if otherwise, with a decent gravity of injustice that 
seldom exposed them to retaliation. The commencement of the 
Edinburgh Review was the discovery of a new world in criticism, 
to which all authors were liable to be transported as criminals, and 
there dealt with according to laws made on the spot, and executed 
by those who made them. The speculation answered well, the ad- 
venturers grew rich and renowned, and their ambition increased 
with their wealth and celebrity. 

Another work, the Quarterly Review, on the same scale, in 
the course of a few years was started in opposition to it, and this has 
flourished not less than its prototype, by adopting nearly the same 
system of tactics in literature, while it has been inveterately con- 
fronted to it in politics. 

The Westminster Review and the British Critic, in their re- 
spective departments, exercise no small influence over respectable 
eas of readers. 

In these nondescript publications downright authorship and criti- 
cal commentary are combined ; the latter being often subsidiary to 
the former, and a nominal review being an original essay on the sub- 
ject, of which the work placed at the head of the article sometimes 
furnishes little more than the title. These distinguished periodicals, 
on the ground of their decided superiority to all cotemporary jour- 
nals in which the same subjects are discussed, have long commanded 
the admiration both of friends and foes; and it is a proud proof of 
the ascendancy of literature in our own day, that these several re- 
views are the most powerful political auxiliaries, or rather engines of 
the several parties, which, in such a state as ours, divide public 
opinion between them on questions of national interest. It may be 
added that there are other respectable publications, bearing the 
name also of reviews, especially the Monthly and the Eclectic, 
which are conducted with various degrees of ability, but all em- 
ploying more or less the same arts of criticism, and making criticism 
subservient to purposes foreign to itself, though captivating to the 
world of idle and capricious, as well as curious and intelligent, read- 
ers. By these, as well as by the magazines and newspapers, such 
variety and abundance of extracts from new books are regularly ¢o- 
pied into their own pages as almost to supersede the use of 
the originals; whatever is most valuable in each being thus gratul- 
tously furnished to the public. To authors of high powers this prac: 
tice is eminently serviceable, as by these means they are earlier and 
more advantageously introduced to favour and fame than they a 
otherwise have been by all the arts of puffing and the expense 0 ad- 
vertizing. 

On the whole, therefore, periodical publications of every order 
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may be regarded as propitious in their influence to the circulation 
of knowledge and the interests of literature; while truth, however 

erted in some instances by passion and prejudice, is more ra- 
pidly, effectually, and universally diffused by the ever-varying and 
everlasting conflicts maintained in these, than the same uantity with 
the same force of evidence could be developed in bulkier volumes 
by a slower process, and within an incomparably more contracted 
circle. Works, however, of the largest kind, and the most elaborate 
structure, in every department of learning, abound among us; Cyclo- 

ias without measure, compilations without number, besides origi- 
nal treatises, which equally show the industry, talents, and acquire- 
ments of authors in all ranks of society, and of every gradation of in- 
tellect. Nor are there wanting books of history, voyages and tra- 
vels, divinity, law, and physic, of sterling value, and worthy of the 
British nation, which in arts and arms is second to none in the world, 
The majority of these publications exhibit the same characteristic 
features as the more fashionable and fugitive ones previously deli- 
neated ; namely, strong excitement in profession, ambitious display in 
éxecution, and excessive gratification in the entertainment which 
they provide. The books of every era must resemble those who 
wrote, and those who read them. Great expectation must be met 
with proportionate effect ; and (unreasonable as it may appear, and 
as it is,) if the effect be not beyond both, a degree of disappointment 
is experienced on the one hand, and a measure of failure on the 
other. 

Such, according to the best judgment of the writer of these imper- 
fect remarks, is the present state of literature in this country, espe- 
cially of popular literature, including poetry, the drama, works of 
imagination, and the periodical press. Of its future mae or de- 
cline, it is unnecessary to offer any conjecture. It does, however, 
seem to have apptoached a crisis, when some considerable change 
for the better or the worse may be anticipated; when literature in 
England will return to the love of nature and simplicity, or degene- 
rate into bombast and frivolity. 





THE VIOLIN.—No. I. 


Tue Violin, on its first appearance in the world, was treated with 
much contempt by the performers on the grave and stately instruments 
which it was destined so soon to supersede. It was accused of ‘‘ scream- 
ing and scolding,”’ and was considered as fit only to keep in exercise the 
heels of dancers at fairs; while the higher places continued to be occu- 
pied by players on the lute, the harp, the viol, and the theorbo,—names 
of a poetical and classical sound, which the violin has never come to be. 

© instrument was invented after the age of originality in poetry was 
over. Poetry dislikes all that is modern. For its allusions, its imagery, 
its machinery, even its language, it loves to go back to the days when it 
Was new and fresh—to the ages which gave birth to those productions, 
which all after-ages have been able to do no more than copy. A poeti- 
cal hero must still be armed a /a Grecque. Were he Marlborough or 
Wellington, he must be accoutred like Achilles or Hector,—not with a 
regimental coat, cocked hat, and military boots, but with cuirass, helm, 
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and shield. Or, if a poet may venture to leave the ancient world, he 
cannot get beyond the middle ages—the ages shining, under one aspect, 
with the splendour of chivalry, and, under another, dark with the gloom 
of monkish superstition. A knight in “ panoply of polish’d steel,” or a 
cowled inhabitant of the cloister, is still a poetical object, as well as an 
antique hero or pagan priest ; in the same manner as a Gothic cathedral, 
or frowning ‘‘ donjon keep,” is still poetical, as well as a temple of Ju- 

iter. But when we come to the present and familiar times, poetry is 
ost. Scott himself, after having by the help of the mail-clad chivalry 
of Flodden produced a battle unequalled since the days of Homer, could 
make nothing of well-drilled regiments of infantry, cavalry, and arti). 
lery ; and the poet himself was added to the list of those who * fell at 
Waterloo!’ Though the violin surpasses the lute, as much as the musket 
surpasses the bow and arrow, yet Cupid has not yet learned to wound his 
votaries with a bullet, nor have our poets begun to write odes or stanzas 
to their violins. Nevertheless, though the violin is nothing to poetry, it 
is every thing to music. A dwarf in stature, it is a giant in power ; and, 
in the hands of Paganini, it has obtained a triumph which no other organ 
of musical sound, hardly even the human voice itself, has been able to 
achieve. 

We mean to present our musical readers—and what reader is not musi- 
cal now-a-days ’—with a sketch of the history of this king of instruments, 
and of some of the most distinguished musicians who have awakened its 
powers. We shall not enter into any deep researches or abstruse disqui- 
sitions on the subject; but, while we shall confine ourselves to such 
things as will interest every lover of music at the present day, we shall 
draw together our materials from a considerable variety of sources. 

The violin has been the result of a beautiful series of improvements in 
the art of producing musical sounds from strings. The rudest stringed 
instrument was the testudo, or lyre ; the sounds of which were produced 
by striking, with the finger, strings in a state of tension, the pitch of each 
sound being regulated by the length or thickness of the string. Some- 
times the strings, instead of the finger, were struck with a plectrum, or 
piece of wood or other hard matter ; but this we can hardly imagine to 
have been an improvement, as the tone of the modern mandoline, which 
is produced by means of a plectrum of quill, is not so agreeable as that of 
the guitar. A great improvement, however, was the introduction of a 
sounding-board ; the tone of the instrument being thus produced by the 
vibration of the wood, instead of, as formerly, the mere vibration of the 
string, and being thus incomparably more full and resonant. This, most 
probably, constituted the difference between the testudv and the cithara, 
or harp, of the ancients. wh 

The next great improvement in stringed instruments consisted in giv- 
ing them a neck, or finger-board ; by means of which, the same string, 
pressed by the fingers at different points, was enabled to give a series of 
notes. This improvement was first embodied in the instruments of the 
lute species. The lute is believed to have been originally an Eastern 
instrument, and to have been imported by the Moors into Spain. The 
lute is, or rather was,—for it has almost disappeared,—an instrument of 
a most elegant form, with a beautifully-turned convex back, tapering inte 
its long neck, or finger-board. It had generally eleven strings ; and the 
finger- rd was marked with frets, or divisions, at the points where the 
strings were pressed by the fingers. There were different species, 
differing in size and number of strings. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the lute was in its highest vogue. The prews 
chevalier and high-born dame reckoned the art of singing to the lute one 
of their most elegant and indispensable accomplishments. The poetry of 
those times is full of it; and it makes the principal figure in the musical 
pictures of Titian and Rubens. The extreme difficulty, when music be- 
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came more and more complex, of managing an instrument with so many 
made the lute fall into disuse. 

The guitar, simpler in its construction than the lute, might seem to 
have been an improvement on that instrument; but this cannot, in fact, 
be said to have been the case, as the guitar has been known in Spain, 
France, and other countries for en centuries. It is now, if we except 
the mandoline (a trifling instrument little used), the only instrument of 
the lute species of which the practice is still kept up. 

The invention of the bow was the next great step in the progress of 
stringed instruments. The period of this mvention has been the subject 
of much learned debate, with which we shall not trouble our readers. 
An instrument called crwth, with strings raised on a bridge, and played 
with a bew, has existed in Wales from a remote antiquity, and has been 
considered in this‘country as the father of the violin tribe. The old 
English term of crowder, for fiddler, seems to give countenance to this 

ion: It appears however, from a Treatise on Music by Jerome of 
oravia, in the thirteenth century, that instruments of this species, 
already known by the name of viol, existed on the continent. 

The different instruments which went under the general name of viol, 
were in the most common use during the sixteenth, and till about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In construction they differed from 
each other only in size, as the modern violin, tenor, and violoncello, 
differ from each other ; but this produced a difference in the manner of 
playing them, and in their pitch. They were of three sizes; the treble- 
viol, tenor-viol, and bass-viol. They had six strings, and a finger- 
board marked with frets, like that of the lute or guitar. 

The last improvement was the change of the viol into the violin. The 
violin took its rise from the treble viol, by its being diminished im size, 
having its strings reduced from six to four, and its finger-board deprived 
of frets. The diminished number of strings made the execution of the 
pesmages, which were now introduced into music, more easy ; and the re- 
moval of the frets enabled the player to regulate the position of the 
fingers by a much better guide—the delicacy of his own ear. By the 
same process, the other instruments of the viol tribe were changed into 
the modern tenor, (which still retains its generic name of viola,) and 
violoncello. 
_ The violin seems to have been in general use in France earlier than 
im Italy, Germany, or England. Its acute and sprightly tones were 
first used to accompany the dances of that merry nation ; a circumstance 
which, with its puny appearance, made it to be looked on with some con- 
tempt when it appeared in these other countries. The first great violin- 
player however, on record, was Baltazarini, an Italian, who was brought 
ito France by Catherine de Medicis in 1577. The celebrated Arcan- 
gelo Corelli may be considered the father of the violin ; and the Italians 

ve maintained their pre-eminence upon it, from the days of Corelli 
down to those of Paganini. 

Corelli was born at Fusignano in 1653, and distinguished himself at 
an early age, both as a composer and performer on the violin. In 1686, 
after our James II. had taken the unhappy step of proclaiming himself a 
Papist, he sent an ambassador to Rome with considerable pomp, for the 
purpose of cultivating a good understanding with the Pope. This gave 
occasion to various festivities in that city ; and, among others, a great 
musical entertainment was given by the celebrated Christina Queen of 
Sweden, who, since her abdication, had fixed her residence there. On 
this occasion an allegorical opera, written for the purpose of celebrating 

accession of a Catholic prince to the throne of England, was per- 
med. This drama was written by the celebrated poet Alessandro 
Guidi, and the music composed by Bernardo Pasquini. The drama, 
which is to be found in the Verona edition of Guidi’s Poems, is, ac- 
eording to the taste of the times, of an allegorical nature. The charac- 
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ters are London, the Thames, Fame, and a good and evil genius ; With a 
chorus of a hundred singers. Corelli, as the greatest violinist of the 
time, was selected to lead the orchestra, which consisted of a hundred 
and fifty performers. . 

About the year 1700, Corelli was leader of the opera band at Rome. 
At this time, and during the rest of his life, he enjoyed the favour of 
Cardinal Ottoboni, a liberal and enlightened patron of poetry ang 
the fine arts, He conducted the musical entertainments given by the Car- 
dinal, in his palace, every Monday evening. Here he became acquainted 
with Handel. One evening, a serenata composed by Handel, ep. 
titled ** Hl Trionfo del Tempo,” (afterwards brought out in London. 
with English words, under the title of ** The Triumph of Time and 
Truth,”) was performed. Corelli, in leading the band, did not 
play the overture to the satisfaction of the composer; who, with his 
usual impetuosity, snatched the violin out of his hand. Corelli, with 
that gentleness which marked his character, merely said, ‘* Mio caro Sas- 
sone, questa musica @ nello stilo Francese, di che io non m/’intendo.”— 
‘* My dear Saxon, this music is in the French style, which I do not un- 
derstand.” Handel, in his younger days, made Lulli his model in 
writing overtures. 

Corelli’s Solos for the Violin, the best and most popular of all his 
works, were published at Rome in 1700, and dedicated to Sophia Char- 
lotte, Electress of Brandenburg. 

The concluding part of his life was melancholy. Younger players 
began to surpass him in power of execution; and the mortifications he 
suffered on that account preyed on his sensitive mind and shortened his 
days. The following anecdotes of his latter years were related by the 
celebrated Geminiani, one of the most distinguished of his scholars; and, 
as Geminiani saw and heard what he relates, there is, unhappily, 
no reason to doubt their accuracy. 

At the time that Corelli enjoyed the highest reputation, his fame 
having reached the court of Naples, and excited in the King a desire to 
hear him, he was invited to that capital. Corelli accepted the invitation 
with some reluctance; and, lest he should not be well accompanied, he 
took with him his own second violin and violoncello. At Naples he 
found Alessandro Scarlatti and several other masters, who entreated him 
to play some of his concertos before the King. This he for some 
time declined, on account of his whole band not being with him, and there 
was no time, he said, for arehearsal. At length, however, he consented ; 
and, in great fear, performed the first of his concertos. His astonishment 
was very great to find that the Neapolitan band executed his con- 
certos almost as accurately at sight, as his own band after repeated re- 
hearsals, when they had almost got them by heart.—** Si suona a Napo- 
li!” said he to his second violin:—* They play at Naples!” 

After this, being again admitted into His Majesty’s presence, and 
desired to perform one of his sonatas, the King found the adagzo so long 
and dry that he got tired and quitted the room, to Corelli's great mortifi- 
cation. Afterwards he was desired to lead in the performance Ol @ 
masque composed by Scarlatti, which was to be executed before the 
King. This he undertook ; but, from Scarlatti not being much acquainted 
with the violin, the part was somewhat awkward and diflicult. In 
one place it went up to F in altissimo upon the first string, and when 
they came to that passage Corelli was unable to execute it; but he was 
astonished beyond measure to hear the Neapolitan leader, and other 
violins, perform with the utmost ease what had bafiled his skill. A 
song succeeded ; and Corelli, flurried and disconcerted by his failure, 
mistook the key, and led it off in © major instead of C minor, ** Once 
more !” said Scarlatti, good naturedly. Still Corelli persisted 12 his 
error, till Scarlatti was obliged to call out to him and set him 
right. So mortified was poor Corelli with this disgrace, and the gener 
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bad figure he imagined he had made at Naples, that he stole away from 
the place and returned to Rome. 

It was soon after this that a hautbois player, whose name Ge- 
miniani could not recollect, acquired such applause at Rome, that Co- 
relli, disgusted, would never play again in public. All these mortifi- 
cations, joined to the success of Valentini, whose concertos and perform- 
ances, though infinitely inferior to those of Corelli, were become fashion- 
able, threw him into a state of melancholy and chagrin, which was thought 
to have hastened his death, which took place on the sth of Ja- 
nuary, 1712. 

The account given by Geminiani of Corelli’s journey to Naples, 
as is well remarked by Burney, ** is not a mere personal anecdote, as it 
throws light upon the comparative state of music at Naples and at 
Rome in Corelli’s time ; and exhibits a curious contrast between the fiery 
genius of the Neapolitans, and the meek, timid, and gentle character of 
Corelli, so analogous to the style of his music.” 

For many years after the death of this great musician, its anniversary 
was commemorated by a solemn service in the Pantheon, in which pieces 
selected from his own works were performed by a numerous orchestra. 
Sir John Hawkins mentions that, in 1730, an eminent master of his ac- 
quaintance was present at the ceremony, who stated that the 3rd and Sth 
concertos were performed by a band containing many persons who had 
been pupils of the composer. These pieces, he added, were played in a 
slow and distinct manner without embellishments, and just as they are 
written ; whence he concluded that this was the style in which they had 
been executed by Corelli himself. This solemnity continued as long as 
his immediate scholars survived. 

On Corelli’s personal character all writers agree in bestowing the 
highest praise. His disposition was mild and gentle, and his life exem- 
plary. He appears to have been modest and sensitive even to a fault: 
a portion of that firmness and self-possession, which ought to be pro- 
duced by a consciousness of merit, would have prevented the cloud which 
settled upon his latter days. The mildness of his temper, however, did 
not hinder him, when he felt it necessary, from vindicating the 
respect due to himself and his art. When he was performing a solo at 
Cardinal Ottoboni’s, he observed the Cardinal himself engaged in talking 
with another person ; on which he laid down his instrument; and being 
asked the reason, he replied, that he feared his music interrupted the 
conversation. 

He possessed a vein of good-humoured pleasantry, of which the fol- 
lowing is an agreeable instance. Adam Strunck, violinist to the elector 
of Hanover, arriving at Rome, immediately paid him a visit. Corelli, 
not knowing his person, but learning, in the course of conversation, that 
he was a musician, asked what was his instrument. Strunck replied, that 
he played a little on the harpsichord and violin, and begged the favour 
that Corelli would let him hear his performance on the latter instrument. 
Corelli politely complied ; and, on laying down the violin, requested a 
specimen of Strunck’s abilities. Strunck began to play rather carelessly, 
but so well as to induce Corelli to pay him a compliment on the 
freedom of his bow ; and to remark that, with practice, he would become 
au excellent player. Strunck then put the violin out of tune, and began 
to play with such skill, correcting with his fingers the mis-tuning of the 
instrument, that Corelli, in amazement at his dexterity, exclaimed—* | 
am called Arcangelo, but, by Heaven, Sir, you must be A rchi-diavolo !”’ 

The character of the violin, as a solo instrument, has been so much 
changed, and its powers, of late years, so wonderfully developed, that 
Corelli’s compositions are almost entirely laid aside by public performers. 
Salomon and Barthelemon were, we believe, the last great masters who 
studied and performed them. Now-a-days, we sometimes hear one of 
Corelli’s trios performed on two violoncellos and a double-bass; and the 
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famous ninth solo serves to exhibit the powers of Lindley and Dragonett; 
on their respective instruments. The effect of these performances appears 
to us more wonderful than pleasing. Dragonetti in particular, though 
he plays the part intended for the violoncello on his gigantic instrument. 
with marvellous execution and an infinite variety of accent, drives 
through it at such a rate as to make it something quite different from 
what the composer intended. There was no such thing as prestissimo jy 
the days of Corelli. 

Corelli’s Concertos are still performed now and then at the con- 
cert of Ancient Music. Though they are no longer calculated to show off 
the bow and fingers of the principal violin-player, yet their effect, as 
symphonies for a numerous orchestra, is excellent, and never fails to de- 
light the audience. Their melody is flowing and simple, and of a kind 
which is independent of the changes of fashion; the harmony is pure and 
rich, and the disposition of the parts judicious and skilful. The eighth 
of these concertos, composed for the purpose of being performed on 
Christmas Eve, has probably had more celebrity than any piece of music 
that ever was written. It is exquisitely beautiful, and seems destined to 
bid defiance to the attacks of time. The whole is fullof profound reli- 
gious feeling; and the pastoral sweetness of the movement, descriptive of 
the ** Shepherds abiding in the fields,” has never been surpassed—not 
even by Handel’s movement of the same kind in the Messiah. If ever 
this divine music is thrown aside and forgotten, it will be the most unequi- 
vocal sign of the corruption of taste, and the decay of music, in England, 

The four sets of Sonatas, or Trios, were Corelli’s earliest works: and 
differ much in quality, as well as character. [t has been remarked, that 
their excellence is progressive; the third and fourth series being stpe- 
rior, in invention and ingenuity, to the first and second. The third series 
in particular, which are composed in the grave and solemn style which 
belongs to the Church, are remarkable for their admirable fugues, which 
are frequently on noble subjects, and treated with consummate skill. The 
second and fourth set, which consist chiefly of movements calculated for 
dancing, are full of gay and graceful melodies; the accompaniments to 
which are light and delicate. So pleasing and popular are these move- 
ments, that they were used, for a great many years, as the music between 
the acts in the London theatres. 

The most generally popular among Corelli’s works, and those which 
are still in most frequent use, are his Solos. These, to this day, are 
considered among the best compositions that can be put into the hands of 
a young performer on the violin, for the purpose of forming both his 
hand and his taste. They contain, indeed, none of the difficulties of the 
present day, and will not afford the student the means of producing some 
of the most beautiful effects which are peculiar to the modern school ; 
such as singing, as it may be called, whole passages upon one string. 
But they are admirably adapted for the formation of a full, smooth, and 
clear tone, a firm and distinct manner of playing, and an intonation deli- 
eately correct ;—qualities which form the essentials of a good perform- 
ance, and which, when once gained, render the acquisition of the modern 
style very easy. Independently, too, of their value as studies, they are 
full of beauties. The ninth, taken as a whole, is perhaps the most per- 
fect: its noble introduction, the elegant gigha which follows, and the 
spirited concluding movement, render it, in the hands of two skilful 
performers, one of the most agreeable duets (for the importance of the 
violoncello part renders it a duet) that can be imagined. In his Jigs (and 
the name of jig, in the Italian music of those days, did not convey the 
vulgar and trifling idea which we attach to the modern word) Corelli 1s 
peculiarly happy: that in the fifth solo has never been rivalled ; and the 
subject of it, on account of its pre-eminent beauty, is said to have been 
engraved on the composer’s tomb, , 

Dr. Burney, we think, in his estimate of Corelli's character as 4M 
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sician, hardly does bim justice. His praise is somewhat too cold and 
faint. He quotes with approbation the following character which Ge- 
miniani gave of his master: ** His merit was not depth of learning, like 
that of Alessandro Scarlatti; nor great fancy, nor rich invention in 
melody or harmony; buta nice and most delicate taste, which led him 
to select the most pleasing harmonies and melodies, and to construct the 
parts so as to produce the most delightful effect upon the ear.’ At the 
time of Corelli’s greatest reputation, Geminiani asked Scarlatti what he 
thought of him: he answered, that he found nothing greatly to admire in 
his composition, but was extremely struck with the manner in which he 
played his Concertos, and his nice management of his band; the uncom- 
mon accuracy of whose performance gave his concertos an amazing 
effect, even to the eye as well as the ear; for (continued Geminiani) 
Corelli regarded it essential to the ensemble of a band, that their bows 
should all move exactly together, all up or all down; so that at the re- 
hearsals, which constantly preceded every public performance of his con- 
certos, he would immediately stop the band if he discovered one irregular 
bow.” It has been well remarked,' that ‘* this opinion shows Scarlatti 
to have been a prejudiced judge, a trifling critic.”” None but such a critic 
could have found nothing m Corelli’s music, or performance, worth 
notice, except his making his band draw their bows im one way. As to 
the opinion given by Geminiani, nothing but some feeling of jealousy 
could have warped the judgment of one so well qualified to form a sound 
one. He hardly allows Corelli to possess fancy or invention ; but ascribes 
the delightful effect of his music to a nice ear and delicate taste, which 
led him to select the most pleasing melodies and harmonies. From 
whence did he select them? From the stores of melody and harmony 
contained in the works of older or cotemporary composers? ‘To some 
extent he certainly did so; but not more than other great and most origi- 
nal writers—not more than Purcell from Carissimi, Haydn trom Ema- 
nuel Bach, or Mozart from Gluck and the dramatic composers of Italy. 
Corelli, undoubtedly, had before him the violin compositions of Bassani 
and others; but, like all other great masters, he formed a style for him- 
self, which so far surpassed that of all his predecessors, that his music 
at once consigned theirs to oblivion, His merit, Geminiani says, was 
not depth of learning ; or, in other words, he was defective in this respect. 
His compositions are certainly less filled with chromatic intervals and 
singular modulations than those of Scarlatti; but it did not on that ac- 
count require either less skill or less learning to produce them. Sear- 
latti’s own merit does not lie in that sort of learning: if it did, it would 
not be great; for the beauty, which his compositions derive from his 
imagination and feeling, is diminished by his redundant learning. Nobody 
will accuse Jomelli or Cimarosa of want of learning; yet there is more 
learning of this description in one crude essay of a juvenile German com- 
poser, than in all the operas of those great masters put together. It is 
always observed that the deepest learning and greatest appearance are 
accompanied with the greatest simplicity and purity of style. 

The best proof of the force and originality of Corelli’s genius is, that 
the appearance of his works forms one of the most remarkable eras in 
music. All other compositions for the violin, produced before or during 
his time, are either totally forgotten, or remembered merely as matters of 
history ; while his simple and natural strains still live, and still are heard 
with delight. 

In resuming this subject, we shall give some account of the chief per- 
formers who may be said to belong to the school of Corelli; including 
Geminiani, Tartini, and Giardini, the most distinguished among them : 
and we shall afterward take a survey of the violinists of more modern 


times, from Jarnovick and Viotti down to the unrivalled Paganini. 
ees . 
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' Memoir of Corelli, in the Harmonicon for May, 1824. 
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SIR GARGANTUA AND HIS WIG.) 





The knight Gargantua thus alone 
For his lost wig was heard to moan. 





Garg.—My Wig, art thou in Bristol still ?— 
From whence I’ve ran against my will; 
Lett Daniell, Haythorne, Fowler, Savage, * 
Exposed to Radicals’ wild ravage— 
Left, smoking hot as they could be, 


The calipash and calipee, 


Sent from the Marlborough’s* primest stock, 
That might Apicius’ table mock. 


© woe to Bristol, woe to me, 
O calipash and calipee ! 


And then my Wig, so white and big, 

My Wig !—but no—thank God, no Whig! ‘— 
Wert thou but safe, unsinged thy hair, 
*Twould comfort be in my despair. 

This vile ** re-action,” not my frown 

Could stop, or save thy hoary crown ; 

I left thee, Gilpin-like, and fled 

With Betty’s nighteap on my head. * 

I had much rather thou shouldst be 

Cast in the mouth of Stromboli, 


Or chopp’d in mortar, to erect 


Some house for Nash the architect, 
Than hurl'd in air by miscreants tall,— 


Become the jest of Radical. 


My Wig, my Wig, so white and big, 
My Wig!—yet no—thank God, no Whig! 


Enter Wig. 


Wie.—T've followed thee, O master mine, 
Thy wisdom-cap, of make divine, 
Mark me, all soil’d, and crush’d, and hurt. 
With usage rough and Bristol dirt. 
© master, they have burn’d my box, 


Onlv because ’twas orthodox : 


And would have burn’d me for a Tory, 

But Master Fripp® snatch’d me from glory ; 
And thus, instead of being martyr, 

I you, dear master, have come arter. 7 


Garg.—My Wig, my Wig! ’tis nobly said, 
Thou jewel of thy master’s head! 





‘+ ‘There are no accounts of the fate of Sir C. W——; the only vestige left ¢ 


him at Bristol is his wig.””—Times. 


2 Brother aldermen, of immortal renown in their official duties, 


3 A tavern noted for its turtle. 


4 It is said to have been under consideration, whether the word “ wig should 
not be suppressed at his barber's, and ‘ peruque”’ 


ld 


! 
rd 


substituted, because the wo! 


‘Whig was the same in sound, and the knight’s antipathy to the latter wer 


often threw him into dangerous paroxysms. 


* Some accounts say the knight escaped in a nightcap. ; _ 
ad A brother alderman, WwW ho is said to have preserved the piece of legal frippe ‘7? 
which the knight dropped in his flight from the miscreant rioters. 


? Vulgar—atter. 








































Sir Gargantua and his Wig. 


Wig.—Yet, master, why from Bristol city 
Did you so hurry? ‘twas a pity: 
You might have died in Becket’s way, 
And been enshrined this very day ; 
Aye, canonized by Bishop Philpotts, ' 
As easy as a hare up hill trots ; 
Thy bones been set in toothpick-cases, 
To please our peers of posts and places ; 
While Southey penn’d a pious strain 
Over a saint ia Bristol slain! 2 


Garg.—My Wig, my Wig, ‘twas not to be, 
No, ‘* saint’ is not the name for me. 
I had not courage for the thing, 
Though ’twould the base reformers sting 
In character and fame, had they 
Pack’d me to Heaven the shortest way— 
The papists, villains, double slaves, 
The insidious thieves, the treacherous knaves, 
The rascals, piccaroons, toads, snakes, 
Dogs, raff, rogues, traitors, born in jakes, 
St. Giles’s christen’d infidels, 
Hell-bred—O how my choler swells! 
I'd walk (1 mean, to strangle ’em,) 
Barefooted to Jerusalem, * 
To mock their judge upon the bench— 
My frown in smile and hiss to quench ! 
© what they are let Bristol tell :— 
The villains !—yet I hear their yell— 
I'd tlay them all—O woe is me! 
O Wig, do thou my solace be !— 
I hope none hear ;—they might suppose 
I ask’d some Whig to heal my woes! 


Wig.—Thy first firm friend—thy first when thou 
Studiedst the law with youngling brow, 
When Erskine baffled Eldon’s aim, 
To make Horne Tooke the hangman’s game, 
And Radicals were quite unknown— 
Those foes of lawyer and of throne ; 
But I am weary as Wig can be, 
And soil’d—pray let me go to Danby. ‘ 


Garg.—Go Wig, not Whig, (confound the name 
With Radical, ’tis much the same, ) 
The better-half of my poor head,— 
Shrine of my wits, and once my bread— 
Go! Bristol, and its ruffian train ; 
Nor thou nor I will see again ! 





' No hard task for the prelate, if the past is to be credited. 

? Acapital subject for the Laureate, in which he would be quite at home. 
, - A vain attempt to imitate the knight’s senutorial energy in detraction. 
r A tonsor of the inns of court, learned in wigs. 


December, 1831.—Vvou. Ut. NO. VIL. 2 
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CONVENT SKETCHES.—No. ILL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* SPAIN IN 1830.” 


Arrractep by the extreme beauty of the country around 
Orihuela, IT resolved to remain a few days. Here there is a con- 
stant succession of summers and springs ;—winter never approaches, 
It was the 15th of December when [ arrived at Orihuela irom Mur- 
cia, and yet the morning was milder and more lovely than an August 
morning ia England. The fertility of the vale, or Euerta of Ori- 
huela, has indeed grown tuto a proverb :—Liweva, 0 no llueva, trigo 
en Orihuela—* Whether it rains or not, there is always corn in 
Orihuela.” Bat it is not corn only that covers the Huerta of Ori- 
hucla; it is rich in every production that is congenial to that far 
southern climate, and is beautifully diversified with orange-groves, 
and with extensive plantations of date-trees. These are sometimes 
mingled ; and it was to a plantation of this kind, about half a league 
from Orihuela on the road to Elche, that L usually directed my 
steps every evening. The house of the proprietor stood at one corner 
of the enclosure; and, one afternoon, a sudden fall of rain that de- 
scended like a deluge, forced me to take refuge in it. Besides the 
master and mistress of the house, there was only one other inmate—a 
female, apparently about twenty-eight or thirty, habited like a nun, 
Her countenance bore the remains of more beauty than usually talls 
to the lot of Spanish women; and the mental suffering that was visi- 
ble in her face, had not been able altogether to quench the lustre of 
her full dark eves. When 1 left the house, the Senhor de Casa ac- 





companied me through his plantation, and | took the opportunity ot 
| | , I 


imquiring whether the lady Ehad seen was one of his family? ‘ Ter 
history,” said he, ‘isa remarkable one. She ts called Sister Isa- 
bel. She was a nun in the Convent of Santa Monica ta Murcia, 
and was one of the few who took advantage of the privilege otlered 
by the Constitution, in 1820, of returning to the world. She atter- 
wards obtained a dispensation, and married her cousin, who ts now 
dead; and she is likely soon to follow him.” 

At that time LT asked no further question ; but 1 returned agam 
and again to the house, and, the season for gathering the dates hav- 
ing begun, £ generally found Sister Isabel alone. Her reserve gra- 
dually wore off: [T led the conversation to the monastic life, and 
mentioned that Ehad seen the sister of a friend in Madrid take the 
veil. = ** Tlow old was she?” asked Sister Isabel.  ‘* Seventeen 
only!" T replied. ‘She may live to repent it,” said she : and, 
poco a poco, | brought her to speak of herself. ‘* You know that 
once professed?” said she. ‘ L have heard so,” E rephe d. “i 
must not have you to think very ill of me,” said she; ‘* if you will 
listen to me, [ will tell you why 1 did not live and die in the Con- 
ventof Santa Monica.” T need searcely say that 1 did listen; and 
although the relation Lam about to give is from memory, | think it 
does not deviate materially from the narrative of Sister Lsabel :— 

‘ My erandfather was the Conde de V-— Il—, and my father, 
one of his sons, held a commission in the Guards. | had several 
brothers and sisters younger than myself, but, trom very early child- 
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hood, 1 lived in the house of my grandfather in Murcia. ‘The most 
remote object of my recollection is my dying grandmother, who told 
me mine Was a blessed lot, for that I was destined to serve God all 
my days. I was then about ten years of age; and when L was two 
years older, my father came to visit me, and told me that the sisters in 
the Convent of Santa Monica would, by-and-bye, receive me as a 
novice. The coulessor to the f family , a Dominican fri: ur, often ex- 
patiated upon ihe blessed lot of those who devote themselves to God, 
and spoke of heaven as only to be attained by a religious profession. 
For my own part, as the time approached when LT should begin m 

noviciate, | became elated at the prospect of noveliy. At home, 
there was litthe variety. 1 was not permitted to mix in society, 
partly because Lb was too young, and partly because T was destined 
for a religious life; and, with the e xception of servants, ny grand- 
father and myself were the only inmates of the house. The night 
previous to the commencement of my noviciate, the confessor spent 
some hours with me: he told me that my voviciaic in no respect 
bound me to the choice of a monastic life—that | must look upon it 
only asa change of scene—and that, at the e Xpiration of two years, 

my ‘adoption or rejection of the profession should be left entirely to 
my own unbiassed will. 

* LT entered upon my noviciate joyfully: TE believe there is no 
novice who does not; for all who enter upon thei noviciate when 
children, must feel as | felt, because the world has shown them 
none of its allurements, and because they believe that, at the termi- 
nation of their noviciate, they will possess as much the power of 
rejecting a monastic lle, as before its commencement. fF found my 
change of life any thing but disagreeable ; my duties were not irk- 
some—the sisters were kind—I had a taste for music, and was en- 
couraged to cultivate it--l was permitted to pass several hoars in 
the garden every day, and to gather at pleasure the most delicious 
fruits—and § was seldom silawed to be alone. Meanwhile, the 
kindness and affection of the sisters gained upon my heart; and be- 
fore the first year of my noviciate expired, | wished that the term 
were arrived when L might bind myself for ever to so agreeable a 
mode of life. But at this time a circumstance occurred, which laid 
the foundation of all that misery that has subseque sitly been my 
portion. 

“On my fifteenth birth-day, IT received permission to spend one 
day in ny parental home ; and, upon that day, | was for the first 
time made known to ny cousins, Donna tsabe ‘la de M- , and her 
brother the young C onde de M——-. He was then scarcely twenty ; 
his sister was seventeen, It is a eel and a dangerous kindness to 
permit her who has once entered a convent walls, to catch a glimpse 
of that world which is all but renounced for ever. Would to God 
ithad been refused to me! My cousin, Donna Isabella, told me she 
Was soon to be married —* You « ‘an never marry,” added she. | 
Was grave for a moment—l repeated her words to myself. L had 
never thought of marriage—I scarce ‘ly understood its meaning ; and 
although the conviction that | could never m: wry, brought with it no 
iteasiness, yet | continued to think of what my cousin had 1“ 
When I raised my eyes, they met those of the young Conde, and ; 
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sudden glow mounted into my cheek. IT felt uneasy, and even 
unhappy; and when evening came, | joyfully returned to the Coy. 
vent. 

‘© The sisters were inquisitive, as you probably know to be the 
case in every convent. They asked me it L had been happy ; and 
when [ answered * Yes,’ [ knew that | spoke falsely. 1 told them 
that I had seen my cousin Donna Isabella, but Lb did not mention 
her brother. 1 felt that the omission was sinful, though L could not 
tell why; and LT accused myself of it to the confessor. He saw 
deeper than I did—he saw more in the confession than the mere 
avowal of an omission—he trembled for the claims of the Convent 
upon its novice ; for although, at that time, he wisely took no notice 
of the confession, he secretly forbade that, at the expiration of the 
noviciate, [| should be permitted the usual indulgence of passing some 
days at home. When 1 resumed my occupations, the event | have 
mentioned faded trom my memory; the words of my cousin, and the 
glance of the Conde, were forgotten; and U felt as happy and as 
tranquil as before, As the term at which my noviciate should ex- 
pire approached, the kindness of the sisters increased: | was the 
spoilt child of the Convent, The sisters, the priests, the contessor, 
all spoke of my approaching profession as a praiseworthy act—as a 
choice that sealed my heavenly destiny —that secured me against sin 
and sorrow. Alas! it has sealed me over to both, and shut out 
from me the prospect of heaven, 


** The day arrived, and, along with it, an unusual elevation of 


spirits, All had been preparation im the Convent, and LE was the 
cause of it. | felt a new importance ; there was an éc/at in the 
event that could not be otherwise than flattering to a youthful mind, 
The tamilies of the Tntendente and the Captain-General, and the 
other principal tanulies of Murcia, had consented to assist in th 
ceremony ; and LE accompanied the Abbess to the chapel with as 
much joy, and with far more pride and exultation, than ever filled th 
heart of a bride who goes to meet a human bridegroom.  W hat was 
there to regret?) L was renouncing a world of whose allurements | 
Was ignorant—whose pleasures | had never tasted or even imacined 
~—-whose freedom L had never telt; a world too, that all told m 
was fall of danger and sorrow. 1 was about to adopt a lite to which 
Iwas already accustomed, and for which, if | telt no enthusiasm, I was 


unconscious of any aversion. Twas binding myself to the society ot 


those kind beings whom 1 preferred to all others; and as for th 
vows, What were they to me? Poverty, obedience, and chastity ! 
had never possessed any thing, and what, then, was the vow of po- 
verty? Obedience to one 1 loved, and to rules to whieh I had be- 
come habituated, was a vow willingly rendered ; and, in vowing 
chastity, | only knew that | promised to serve God. . 
** The vows were past, the habit of a novice was exchang d lor 
that of a sister, the hood was drawn over my face, and the virdle 
clasped me round; the solemn service was chaunted, the nuns and 
the visitors had embraced the new-made sister, and I approached the 
grating ! to receive the sacrament, with a heart only se touched with 


; = ‘taking 
‘In most of the conveuts of Spain, the ceremony called in England ** (4 
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the solémnity of the ceremonies as rendered it more accessible to 
other impressions. [raised my eyes to look at the officiating priest, 
who sat at one side of the grated window, but they tell upon the 
countenance of my cousin the Conde, who stood directly opposite, 
beyond the grating, among the other visitors who are alw ays attract- 
ed by a profession, 1 will not say that, at this moment, | regretted 
the vows | had newly uttered—no! but the uneasy feelings I had 
experienced a year ago, returned with more force ; pleasure, as well 
as pain, mingled with them—I felt a deep glow sutfuse my cheek 
and neck—-and I was only recalled to a consciousness of the pre- 
sent, by the silver salver and the consecrated water being presented 
to me. 


* You are aware, no doubt, of the practice in some convents, of 


which Santa Monica is one, that after a sister has professed, the 
visitors who have attended the ceremony, and even some of those 
who have witnessed it from beyond the grating, are permitted to 
walk over every part of the convent.’ ‘Che practice ts injudicious; 
for it eflaces the solemn impression of the past scene; and, at the 
moment of renouncing the world for ever, she who has renounced it 
is compelled to mingle with it. When - retreated from the grating, 
and when all the ceremonies were concluded, | walked into the gar- 
den, and was surprised to feel myself less happy than L expected. 
The pomp was over; the éclat was past. L glanced at my habit, 
and recollected the fixed gaze of my cousin, The garden now 
began to be traversed by visitors, and L entered an orange-bower, 
and sat down. Presently, glancing through the leaves, | saw my 
cousin approach: | felt violently agitated, and would have retired, 
but that, in doing so, L must have met him. ‘The next moment he 
stood at the entrance. ‘ Isabel,’ said he, with a grave and earnest 
look, * t congratulate you; may you be happy! and, turning away, 
1 saw him no more. 

‘I telt strangely—strangely moved ; and, for the first time, con- 
science whispered to me that my feelings were sinful. f kissed my 
crucifix, repeated an Ave, and returned to the Convent.  ‘ W here 
hast thou been, Isabel? said the Abbess. ‘ In the garden,’ | re- 
plied ; but my unusual agitation was no doubt visible ; and the Ab- 
bess, with a searching look, said, * Go to thy chamber, child.’ 
There the words and the look of the Conde pursued me. A chaplet 
of flowers lay upon my pillow, and sweet lilies and gilliflowers were 
strewn upon my bed. | sat down upon it; L took from my head 
the crown which IT had placed there with so much pride, and laid it 
down beside me. A new bright metal lamp, upon the opposite wall, 
reflected my own figure and my religious habit: the youthfulness of 
my countenance and the sombreness of my dress forcibly struck me, 
and | burst into tears. When 1 recovered from this paroxysm, I 


te 





the veil,” is performed in an apartment separated from the convent-church by a 
Wide grating, in the centre of which there is a little window that falls back. The 
Oficiating priest is without the grating, in the church; and at this window he 
administers the sacrament, after the previous ceremonies have concluded, 

' This custom is peculiar only to a few of the couvents ; and w hen the writer of 
Article was in Spain, it was understood that the Archbishop of Toledo had, a 
wrt time before, held a consultation with the heads of some of the orders re- 


‘pecting the propriety of abolishing it. 
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began to reflect upon the vow L had taken, the life to which | had 
dedicated myself, and the impiety of indulging in wayward thoughts 
when J had newly devoted myself, in life and in death, to God: 
and in this frame of mind I was called to the performance of some 
religious duty. 

«A convent life is barren of events. FT could only present you 
with a record of feclings, were 1 to speak of the two years that fol- 
lowed my profession. Impressed in favour of a monastic life during 
my noviciate,—not from religious feeling, but from affection for the 
sisterhood and from false views of the world,—my zeal in the perform- 
ance of religious duties after my profession was always languid, 
Nevertheless, the constant necessity for external devotion, a hatred 
of hypocrisy, and a recollection of my vows and sacred calling, pro- 
duced their effect upon the mind, and led, if not to enthusiasm in 
religion, at least to a more settled conviction of the sacreduess of my 
obligations, and the sin and danger of apostacy. But it is a strange 
truth, that along with these feelings, a dream of untasted felicity in 
the world became more distinct, and, in proportion to the distinet- 
ness of that vision, was the intensity of my devotion. Sinful thoughts 
and religious feeling grew into strength together: L paid my adora- 
tions with ardour; but retired to my chamber to be intruded upon 
by flitting, vague, yet strong and ever-recurring, visions of what 
might have been. 

** The spring of 1820 arrived ; and, one day in the month of April, 
we were startled even within our Convent-walls by the roar of cannon 
and loud acclamations. | ventured to inquire of the Abbess what 
these things meant. At this moment the officiating priest of the 
Convent entered, pale and agitated. ¢ The Government is over- 
thrown,’ said he; * the Constitution has just been proclaimed in 
Murcia, and it is expected that one of its first acts will be the sup- 
pression of the convents, and the confiscation of their revenues.’ 
The Abbess trembled from head to foot, and the sisters called upon 
the Virgin to protect them. J joined in the prayer, but a secret joy 
lurked in my heart. The prediction of the friar was partly, and 
speedily, accomplished. A week had scarcely elapsed, when it was 
announced by him that an Act had passed, by which every convent- 
gate throughout Spain was thrown open for those who were inclined 
to return to the world; and declaring, that all vows entered into 
before the age of sixteen required no Papal dispensation, but were 
vou. 

‘« The same evening, at the hour of recreation, I strolled into the 
garden, my mind occupied with the intelligence IT had heard—I felt 
a strange flutter atmy heart. Never was religious feeling so languid, 
—never so vivid the recollections that I knew to be sinful. I re- 
turned to the Convent, and sought my chamber. At this moment I 
was startled bya strange noise below, and by new and strong volces; 
and, soon after, a bell summoned me to the hall. Judge of my sur 
prise and agitation when I saw my cousin the Conde and wwe 
strangers, and the Abbess seated beside them. ‘ Isabel,’ said the 

Abbess, « 1 dare not resist the order which authorizes this gentleman 
to see every sister, and to offer her freedom from the restraints 0! @ 
convent. T need not tell vou that the Act of the Sovereign Ponti 
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only can release from vows. ‘The Conde de M—-— may set open 
the Convent-gate, but he cannot make a door-way for conscience ; 
yows registered in heaven cannot be annulled by any earthly tribu- 
nal. Isabel, the sisters are all faithful to their vows. You are agi- 
tated, child !—it is not wonderful: go into the garden and breathe 
the air.’ As [ left the hall, 1 heard the Abbess say, * You pass not 
that way, Sir!’ FE paused a moment, and heard the Conde reply, 
‘ Recall her, then; Lam ordered to ask the pleasure of every sisier. 
‘| will not recall her,’ said the Abbess. The altercation increased, 
and L tled into the garden, LT heard the steps of the Conde, and I 
had scarcely entered the bower, when he was at my side, * Cousin 
Isabel,’ said he, * I offer you freedom! your vows are void without 
a dispensation, for they were taken the day before you were sixteen ; 
but | have interest to obtain one. A monastic life was not your 
choice. L offer you freedom—Isabel, dear Isabel !—1 offer you 
love!’ My brain swam, my limbs trembled; | fell into my cousin’s 
arms, and was carried trom ‘the Convent: but 1 remember the words 
of the Abbess, as she stood within the gate—* Unhappy gui! said 
she, ‘ thou wilt live to repent.’ 

* My grandfather refused to receive me, and my cousin pressed 
my immediate union with him: but this | refused, unless al Papal 
dispe nsation could be obtained, for | was not satisfied with the Aet 
of the Constitution. T resided, in the meanwhile, with Donna Isa- 
bella, who was now married ; aud, four mouths atterwards, my cou 
sin brought me a dispensation, and we were immediately united. — | 
loved the Conde, and for some time 1 was happy i . although, even 


then, sudden doubts would rise in my mind as to the efliciency of 


even a P apal dispeusation, to absolve from vows volunt: wily taken, 
and ratified in heaven; and my mind reverted to the holy exercises 
that once almost tilled up the hours, and to the affectionate sister- 
hood, and the parting words of the Abbess. These were, alas! 
destined to be too fearfully and faithfully verified. A year after | 
had become the bride of the Conde, he tell sick ; and, on his death- 
bed, he implored me to forgive a fraud that love bal taueht him to 
practise. ‘ Isabel,’ said he, ‘ 1 saw that you had one prejudice 
which stood in the way of our mutual happiness : PE was unable to 
obtain a dispensation, and that which I brought to you was fictitious. 


Do not be alarmed, Isabel; you have been guilty of no crime. If 


any error has been committe d, you are innocent; FT alone am guilty.’ 
These were almost the last words my husband spoke. 
‘ From that moment I was the prey of remorse. 1 Knew that | 
was still the affianced, but the polluted, bride of heaven; my vows 
were uncancelled—my marriage had been impiety and sin. sunk 
into deep melane holy ; - and, although I reasoned with myself, and 
endeavoured to drown the voice of conscience by pleading my igno- 
rance of the fraud that had ruined me, and by calling to memory 
the tender age at which my noviciate began, and the delusions that 
were practised upon my unripe understanding, I could not silence the 
secret whispers of conscience, I could not sweep from my recol- 
lection the vows that [I had uttered, nor awaken within my breast 
hopes of pardon and of heaven. 
‘©The reien of freedom passed away, and, with the re-establish- 
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ment of the old Government, my condition became more pitiable 
Donna Isabella died ; my grandfather spurned me; my father had 

rished in battle; and even the convents rejected me. L have 
lived in this house eight years. My grandfather, who died some 
years ago, left a small fund to support me; and here L wait tray- 


quilly for death, Tell me, now that you have heard my history, if 


you think 1 may hope for pardon.” 

I need scarcely say that I exerted myself to the uttermost, to 
raise the spirits and dispel the delusion of Sister Isabel. 1 endea- 
voured to persuade her that the monastic life could not be acceptable 
to Heaven—that her profession was made at a time when she was 
incapable of understanding its meaning—that vows, the result of de- 
lusions, and which were not understood, could not be binding—and 
that, at all events, her breach of the vow was involuntary, since she 
believed in the genuineness of the Pope’s dispensation. I plainly 
saw that she had never met with a friend before. She listened eagerly 
to all that L said, wrung my hand, shed some tears, and said L had 
lighted hope in her breast. 1 saw her once more before leaving 
Orihuela, and her health seemed to be improved. She gave me an 
affectionate blessing; and I feel little doubt that she is, ere this, 
restored to health and happiness-——at all events, to tranquillity, 





POLITICAL FABLES. 
THE OURANG-OUTANGS AND THE NUTS. 


{N the island of Borneo, in the shade of a banyan tree which 
covered five orsix acres of ground, an Ourang-Outang family of grave 
aspect, enormous size, and imposing dignity of mien, was born and 
domiciliated., The members were sole masters of their leafy empire, and 
their sway was tacitly confessed by some hundreds of the monkey tribes, 
who were begotten in and inhabited the same umbrageous dwelling. 
Together with their difference in size, the breed of the Ourangs was 
remarkable for the length of their arms. For many years their au- 
thority was uncontested. They decided quarrels among the whole 
community, and, by the superior extent of their reach, were enabled 
to gather nuts, which would not otherwise have been easily attain- 
able by the other monkeys of the neighbourhood. Notwithstand- 
ing this length of reach however, they were, after all, obliged to get 
on the shoulders of the other monkeys to reach the nuts, or were 
supported by them with their paws, or held by their tails with 
one hand, while they plucked the fruit with the other. For a 
great while no community could thrive better. The Ourang family 
divided with the commonalty of monkeys whatever they obtained 
through their assistance. Thus, though taking especial care of them- 
selves, the Ourangs always acknowledged by more than words the 
bond of mutual obligation’: the nuts were shared between them. At 
length the Ourangs ceased to communicate a reciprocity of benefits; 
they got on the shoulders or held by the tails of the other monkeys 
when clambering as usual, but grown bold from long habit, arrogant 
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from the deference paid them, and considering custom as right, 
they put on airs of more than aristocratic assumption. Stull the 
Qurangs were suffered to proceed as usual. At length nuts grew 
scarce; discontent arose. ‘* Why,” said the inferior apes, “ should 
we contribuie to the support of those who keep back our right—our 
share of what is obtained by making fooistools of ourselves?” Thus 
chattered the great body of the baboon-featured gentry —** Since 
they have forgotten the right we have to a share of the nuts, and keep 
our property for their own use, though obtained by our instrumentality, 

we will no longer remain passive, but claim our own.” Thus symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction, at first slight, grew in extent, and porte ‘nded 
the approach of others more v iole nt. They remonstrated. ‘* Do we 
not gather the nuts ourselves /’ ’ haughtily answered the Ourang-Ou- 
tangs; “‘may we not do what we will with our own?” One of the 
community ( ‘a reformer —a Lord Jolin Russell, of course ») re plied —** If 
you will not act justly, you shall not wather nuts again through our 
instrumentality. Y ou have violated the tacit compact whic h existed 
between us for our mutual benefit; you have taken what is ours for 
your own uses—you shall continue the practice no longer, Messieurs 
Ourangs. We will not permit any monkeys to be first among us who 
do not yield us back some benefit. We claim a restoration of our nuts, 

or we are strong enough to refuse you our assistance.” The Ourangs 
consulted together—they shufiled and snuflled, and twisted and turned, 

and chattered, and vapoured, and showed their teeth, and looked big 
and haughty ; but at length they saw that the law of justice was with 
the other monke ‘vs, that they must become insignificant animals in the 
nation of apes if they resisted longer. They bowed to irresistible 
necessity; and the banyan-tree population thrived lustily, and grew 


more formidable than ever to the other Simian empires in the 
* Bornean forests. 
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STANZAS. 


I Look’D upon thy brightness when 
[ could not think it clay, 
Thou wert so full of beauty then— 
But that was yesterday ! 
Where art thou now—in what far sphere? 
Tis vain to ask, thou art not here! 


O might decay our frames entwine, 
And waste in the same tomb, 
One foot of earth both mine and thine !— 
They’d hardly grudge us room 
By the old stream and greenwood side, 
Where love, long perish’d, was our pride! 
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IRISH SKETCHES.—No. IT. 
BY LADY MORGAN, 


IRISH HISTORIANS :—MAURICE REGAN, CALLED THE LATINER. 


THE state of Ireland, moral and political, at the close of the 14h 
century —the epoch of the Anglo-Norman invasion, presents a page 
in the history of the middle ages, at once curious and little perused : 
and a brief reference to its more geveral outlines may not be her, 
out of place, as an illustration of the ouly native lay historian which 
the ancient literature of the country has produced. A_ population 
broken up into septs, distracted by rival chiefs, and divided into 
castes, marked in perpetuity by hereditary pretensions or transmitted 
disabilities, (for genius and divine grace, literature and the Chureh. 
were the pairimonial properties of particular families,) could not be 
said to possess a political government. ‘The worst abuses of feudality, 
which had crept into the institutions of the land by a process so slow 
and obscure as to batile the attempts of antiquartes to fix th 
epoch of their introduction, assisted to strengthen the clannish influenc: 
of the toparchy, by adding the blind obedience of the soldier to th 
devoted submission of the follower. ‘* Every rood” of Trish ground 
at this period maintained its ** king,’ whose petty, but ruthless, warfare 
spread desolation over the land. At the head of this wild republic 
of kings was the titular supreme monarch of Lreland, whose barren 
sceptre had been wielded for centuries, successively, by the O’ Briens 
and the O’Connors, and was still held, on the arrival of Henry IL, 
by Roderick O'Connor. But the power of the Ard-Riagh (or areh- 
king) was a mere abstraction: it never conferred on its fated pos- 
sessors the means of curbing the excesses of the provincial despots, 
their tributary princes, or the toparchy at large. The personal 


genius, or military prowess, of an individual, as in the instance ot 
Brian Boromhe, decided the substantial supremacy ; but few even ot 


the most powerful died a natural death. ** Of two hundred kings,” 
(says a native and very national writer,') ‘ one hundred and seventy 
fell prematurely and by violence.” The next in rank to the Ard- 
Riagh, were the provincial kings, or chiefs of the seven provinces. 
These were the monarchs who reigned over a third class of little 
kings, each the petty tyrant of his own domain, and paid by immense 
largesses for his military services to his superior. ‘The king of Mun- 
ster had eighteen ef these rebellious roitelets to deal with, who ac- 
knowledged in him no jurisdiction over their own immediate subjects, 
while they themselves abjured their allegiance to him on the most 
frivolous pretexts, The fourth rank included the tiernachs, or caen- 
finnies, or heads of clans,* the gentry of the realm, influential over 
their own septs by hereditary devotion and that tie so binding 1 
Ireland—the tie of blood and fosterage. ‘The most miserable and 


——— a 





' Peter Welch. 

2 Some historians Say live, others seven. 

* These form the subject of a census often quoted by antiquaries— 
na-geeart,’’ or Book of Rights. ‘lan -Brasi 

* Down to a very recent period these chiefs were known as the ¢ lan- ras 
Clan-Rikard, Clan-Boys, Nc, &e., Which have now passed into modern ULES 


the ‘ Leabbar- 
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squalid of the same name, as the chief was qualified by his gentility 
for idleness or war, once felt, in common with him, an utter con- 


tempt for mechanic labour. The fifth class were the victims of 


soceage and villanage,—the mass of the people, who were as ‘‘ tailla- 
bles et corvéables a merci et miscéricorde,” as the French serfs, or 
Saxon villains, of the same epoch. The sixth class were slaves: 
military subordination (tempered by the occasional interference of 
the Church, which maintained by its canons the privilege of giving 
shelter to the oppressed,) was in full activity ; while the laws of ta- 
naistry and gavel-kind (no longer applicable to the state of society) 
rendered contusion worse confounded, and were subversive of all order 
and peace ; ‘‘so that no prince was sale in his little kingdom, no 
toparch in his rath; no man could enjoy his life or wife, his lands 
or goods, if a mightier than himself had an appetite to take them.” 
In addition to this naked exertion of brute force, were many conven- 
tional and traditional imstitutes, which drove the people to beggary 
and despair, and made civilization retrograde. These were the well- 
known bye-laws of bonnaght-borr, or free-quarters at discretion, for 
the toparch and his army, or an equivalent in money: bonnaght- 
beg, or a commutation of free-quarters by provisions, or payment in 
kind, sent to the chief: gilly-corn, or entertainment for man and 
beast, gratis: cuddy, or bed and supper for the chief and suite, 
when travelling; and lastly, coshering, or the visitation of progress- 
ing kings, and their kernity (or cavalry) horses, and horse-boys ; with 
cuttings, and taillage, and cessing,—the wasting and spoiling the 
property of the industrious at the pleasure of the chieftain. It was 
thus that the standing army of Lreland, the ‘ Kerns and Gallow- 
glasses,” were paid; while regular imposts were levied on the people 
four times a year ;—-the whole combining such a mass of oppression, as 
rendered not only the people, but the majority of the toparchs, ready 
for the admission of any invader who might bring change, or disturb 
the ‘* social order” then established.® 

The ‘* poor trish” of the twelfth century, like the poor Irish of 
the eighteenth, consoled themselves by talking of their fine old 
brehon laws, of their heroic pagan times, and of the learning and 
piety of their first Christians; and they too, like their modern anti- 
types, reposed upon remote epochs of historic greatness, though none 
could fix the period to which they referred by cotemporary authority, 
or by collateral proof. The brehon laws, even at this time, were 
falling into abuse or desuetude ; partly perhaps by their inapplica- 
bility to existing circumstances, and partly through the want of a 
key to the ancient or Pheneian dialect, in which they are said to 
have been composed. This dialect O'Connor states to have been 
confined to the brehons (or lawyers) themselves, and to have been 
lost to the community. A key for expounding the mystic tongue was 
said to have been in the keeping of a branch of the sept of Mac 








' Traces of all these customs were observable in Ireland as recently as the 
middle of the last century. Even still, every one of the terms are in use among the 
Provincial peasantry. 

* The Church led the way in submission; and in the famous synod held in 
King Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel, the bishops of lreland gave a sealed charter to 
Henry II. conferring on him and his heirs the kinedom. ‘This charter was con- 
irmed by Pope Alexander, 
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oS litans 
Egans, ‘who kept a law school” in Tipperary,! as recently as the 
reign of Charles 1.; but even if the fact were so, the treasure was 
reserved for the profession, and the ignorance of the laity ninst 
have left the law open to every abuse, ; 

In such a state of things, the useful and mechanic arts were neces. 
sarily unknown ; and the fine arts must have been ata much lower ebb. 
Not one fraginent of poetry or music remains, to attest the superiority 
attributed to the old times in these sister studies. From evidence 
supplied by the modern researches of antiquaries, it has been proved, 
that the Lrish had neither domestic nor religious edifices of lime and 
stone, until long after the settlement of the Danes, whose stone 
erypts (built by these Papal Catholics for the conservation of the relics 
which they first imported into Lreland) were called temples or churches, 
Ata time when every thing was perpetual change,® and exposed to 
the desolations of incessant warfare, the taste for expensive, though 
durable, edifices could not well arise. ‘There was then no trade, no 
corporate communities: the villages were scattered huts, irregular 
and remote, sheltered by an impending wood, or defended by a ram- 
part of earth, with such barriers as felled trees might afford. The 
house, or palace, of the chief differed from that of his dependant, 
only by the superior solidity of its wooden frame, or its greater 
extent, 

‘To men whose lives were spent in the field as hunters or as war- 
riors, their wattled edifices sufliced, while their woods served them 
for fortifications. A few earthen forts, and lime-stone towers of 
Danish origin, were in fact their highest acquisition in military 
architecture. ‘* Perched on lofty edifices, tue forts of the Firbolgs 
resembled aeries of ravenous birds, and were well termed nids de 
tyrannic.” In this state the Trish were found by their English in- 
vaders ; and of the golden-roofed palace of Emania, (the Alhambra 
of the Keatinges, the O’ Plahertys, and the O’Hallorans,) not a trace 
even of the site remains. The ‘stone church of Bangor,” then 
recently erected by the Archbishop of Armagh, was deemed a stand- 
ing miracle of art. A very national and patriotic antiquary, John 
Lynch, who wrote in 1662, attributes to the Danes the erection of 
the round towers: these were called Cloch-Theah, or House of Bells. 
Peter Walsh is also of the same opinion ;3 which is further sup- 


' The influence of the brehon law was maintained in this county «almost to 
modern times ; and even now the peasantry adopt by agreement some of its dispen- 
Sations relative to the transmission of property. With respect to the language t™ 
which these laws were written, General Vallancey made a guess ( but confesses him- 
self unable to do more) at the meaning of some of them. O'Flaherty, who or 
1684, says there was then a Ms. extant called the ‘ Brethe-Memhe,” or elestial 
Judgments, dated 647 ; but he attempted no translation, though he was a pupil of 
the Mac Firbes, the last of the brehons known to exist. . he 

? The ancient usage of Ireland was, that on the death of any landed proprietor,‘ 
whole possessions of the family of which he was a member, were put together * : 
again divided among the survivors by the Caentinny or chief. 1 he justice ga 
divisions was otten disputed, which gave occasion tor endless feuds, and, li - 7” 
** land-shifting ’’ of the Germans, was the parent of many murders and civil wars. 
See Warner, p. 116, : -actics, and 

‘It isto be observed, that these two writers were Irish Catholic ecclesiastics, Be 
highly national in their leanings and opinions. John Lynch was a pry cae oe 
and titular archdeacon of Tuam. His most celebrated work is lis “ Cam ne 
Eversus,”’ a violent contradiction of Gerald Barry ; who, however, had ve at 
tage of writing of his own times, and putting down what he himself saw oF 
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ported by Sir W. Petty, Dr. Warner, Ledwick, and most of the dis- 
sionate writers on this obscure subject. 

The principal towns of Ireland were on the sea-coast, and were in 
the possession of the Danes ; by whom they were raised and de- 
fended. ‘The Danes had ‘‘ kings in every province of Ireland ;" and 
as far back as 1033, Siteric, king of Dublin, was sufliciently powerful 
to erect his good city of Dublin (the second in the land) into a see; 
and the first bishop appointed was a Dane. On the arrival of 
Henry LI., the chiel of the Kavanaghs, the celebrated Mac Murroch, 
was king of Leinsier, and Mac ‘Turkill the Dane was king of Dublin 
and of the north-east district of Fingal. 

The dress and personal appearance of the Irish, beyond all other 
circumstances of their social state, seems most to have struck ‘* the 
gallants” of King Henry’s army. It is however necessary to re- 
mark, that the needy adventurers, who are described by their co- 
temporary historian as coming in ‘three skippes,” were not of that 
simple and rude Saxon race, between whom and the Irish there had 
been considerable friendly intercourse and many common traits. 
They (the chiets, at least, of the enterprise) were Norman soldiers of 
fortune, with whom the Conqueror and his successors had filled their 
courts and camps. The prefixes of Fitz, De, and Le, attached to 
their names, show that there was not one English family of note 
among them. The Fitzgeralds, with their long train of subordinate 
Fitz’s, the De Courcis, the De Lacys, Le Gros, Le Despencers, and 
Monte Moriscos, were French in all their qualities and habits, and 
much more opposed to the native Irish, than the neighbouring popu- 
lation of Northumberland, Scotland, and Wales. The Normans are 
described as being ‘* delicately fed and elegantly clad.” Cam- 
breusis says, they were ‘all gallant, with coats to the mid-knee, 
heads shorn, arm laden with bracelets, and faces painted ;” a species 
of barbarous refinement that must have offered a strong contrast with 
the wild but manly and picturesque appearance of the Trish chiefs 
of half-naked septs, whose fierce countenances were shaded by 
bushy glibs and long corluns, (mustachios and matted locks, ) and 
were surmounted by conic caps, or berets. The lrish were habited 
in many-coloured mantles of coarse woollen, with the short falla, or 
doublet, of the same material, and the close-fitting bracew, or modern 
pantaloon. They rushed forth from their gloomy woods, armed with 
a spear or pike, which they dexterously w ielded with their nervous 
grasp, while their high and lofty bearing in a tirst encounter showed 
them to be men used to power, and proud of undisputed control.¢ 





passing near him: whereas Lynch saw through the dim vista of 500 years. Peter 
Walsh, a celebrated Irish writer of the 17th century, was a Francisean friar. 
Among his numerous national works, his Prospect of the State of Ireland from the 
year of the world 1756, to the year of Christ 1172,” isthe most curious. 

' Lanfrane, archbishop of Canterbury, who corresponded with Ireland to forward 
the interests of the Pope, addressed both the cotemporaneous kings; styling 
Gothric “the glorious king,” and Turlogh ‘the magnificent king of [reland.”’ 
This imperium in imperio seems to have been (in modern parlance) a great bore, 
The King of Leinster hada neighbourly hatred forthe Danish ‘* viceroy over him,” 
Inthe time of Mae Murroch, it became a personal pique, through the wounded 
flial affections of the Irish King: ‘‘ For his father being on a tyme at Dublyn, and 
Sitting at the door of an ancient man of of the city, they not only murdered him, 
but, in contempt, buried him with a dog.” 
> Two centuries later, w hen the provincial kings did homage to King Richard, 
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Of the state of literature at this important epoch, when the history 
of Ireland truly began, all that is known renders the work of the 
Commines of the Leinster dynasty, Maurice Regan, more precious 
and singular. If at any period subsequent to the introduction of 
Christianity, the lay or protane learning of those dark ages had found 
its way into Ireland, and had been cultivated by the clerey with 
assiduity and success, it had totally disappeared under the dis. 
couraging state of things, produced by the trequent invasions of the 
Danes and the domestic anarchy of the native toparchs. The 
physical aspect of the country and its inhabitants, as betrayed in the 
few striking particulars enumerated in the preceding paragraphs, is 
perfectly incompatible either with the tranquil pursuits of civilization, 
or with the diffusion of such comforts aud conveniences as a real 
progress of knowledge inevitably introduces. It is possible that, on 
the dismemberment of the Roman empire, and the overflow of a war- 
like and barbarous population upon the south of Germany, Gaul, 
and Lombardy, many learned ecclesiastics might have sought safety 
in Britain and Ireland, carrying into the monastic establishments of 
those remote countries the lights of their age. In the seventh cen- 
tury, the barbarous policy of Rome was directed against all learning; 
and the burning of the precious Palatine library, by Pope Gregory, 
put the seal to this persecution. At this period, the mild doctrines of 
the Culdec monks of Lreland, the security of their wood-embosomed 
monasteries, and the freedom of the Lrish Church from papal dominion, 
would have rendered that country a desirable asylum for the free- 
thinking and literary spirits of the continent. Ut is further possible, 
that on the resettlement of Europe under Charlemagne, and the erup- 
tion of the north-men on the shores of treland, a revulsion of emi- 
gration might have brought [trish ecclesiastics of note back to the 
south. Amidst the shades of darkness a small flame shines far and 
bright, and the acquirements of these Irish exiles might have been 
highly estimated by their foreign cotemporaries.'. But the fame of 
this oft-cited epoch of Lrish story, and of its literary heroes, has most 
probably been much exaggerated ; for if any civilization, approaching 
in the slightest degree to modern notions of literature and the arts, 
had been made in Ireland during the eighth and following centuries, 
it is inconceivable that it should so totally have disappeared, and left 
no trace behind it in the twelfth. 

Of the far-famed Irish literati of these days, Ware, arduous, cre- 
dulous, and national as he was, has collected little more than hear- 





Froissart says, ‘* ces roys estoyent bien paris, d'affubler un mantel d’ Irelande.’ The 
king, displeased with their appearance, clothed them from his own wardrobe with 
‘* linen breeches, and gowns of silk furred with miniver and grey: but the chiefs 
soon threw off their fealty and their foreign accoutrements together, and in less 
than half'acentury the descendants of the Norman invaders adopted, with Irish 
feelings and interests, the very dress at which their fathers had scoffed. — 
' Ware, amongst other instances, mentions Albin, a reputed Lrishman of the ninth 
century, who torsook his country to avoid the horrors of war, and passed = 
France with his companion Clement, crying aloud to the inhabitants, ** lft any body 
wants wisdom, let him come to us and receive it, for we have it to sell.” aor 
® monk of St, Germaine l' Auxerre, observes, that at this epoch almost all Ireland, 
despising the dangers of the sea, resorted to the French court with a numerous 
train of philosophers, to put themselves in the service of ‘‘ our wise Solomon 
(Charlemague ). 
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says; and ihe titles of their imputed writings, and his voluminous 
work, only prove that the Lrish writers of the twelfth century, like 
those which preceded them, were contined in their subjects very 
closely to the learning of the Church. The Lrish writers of note, 
whow the industry of Ware and his continuators has been able to 
rescue from the oblivion of time, were Congan, a monk, and after- 
wards abbot of Suir, who ** is said to have wriiten ” (1150) the life of 
Malachi bishop of Armagh, and the acts of St. Bernard ** according 
to Thady Dowling ;"’ Murry O’Corman, abbot of Knock, who wrote 
the Supplement to the Martyrology of Engus, 1171, * in most ele- 
gant Irish,” says Colgan; Concubran, a learned ecclesiastic, who 
composed the life of St. Moninna the Virgin, in three books, with 
iwo ** alphabetical hymns” in her praise; Eugene, bishop of Ard- 
wore and suffragan to the Archbishop of Cashel, wrote the life of St. 
Cuthbert. Such were the principal literati, and such the learning 
upon which the Lrish authorship of the twelfth century expended its 
forces; and such was the bent, capacity, and extent of intellect at 
that period all over Europe. 

It was at this epoch that an Trish gentleman, or tiernach of the 
sept of the Regaus, was driven by his necessities to become the secre- 
tary, or, as it was termed, ** the servant and interpreter’’ to Mac 
Murroch king of Leinster. That a layman should be so learned as 
to be capable of such an oflice, was a singular fact in itself. The 
King, his master, probably could not even write: it appears indeed 


that in the absence of his secretary, ‘ being. lodged in the abbey of 


Ferns, the King commanded the abbot to) write a letter which he 
subscribed, and to deliver it to one of his sidelines to carry it to Mur- 
roch O' Beirne.” But whether this subseription were a sign manual, 
or, as is most likely, only a mark, is uncertain; and in either case it 
may be inferred, without much risk of error, that the King himself had 
not ** the pen of a ready writer.” Maurice Regan was a person of 
rank in his country, descended from ancestors who were chieftains of 
a considerable territory, called after them Hly Ryan’s or O’Ryan’s 
country, ** which is now the barony of ‘Tennyhinch, in the Queen’s 
County.” ' But, sharing the common fate of the petty chieftains of that 
age, he was driven out of his territories by his ‘* encroaching neigh- 
hours”’—a mild phrase for one neighbour destroying another's 
property by fire and sword. The learning which proved so great a 
resource to the discomfited chief, procured him the sobriquet of “ the 
Latiner,” or one learned in the Latin tongue. Received into the 
service of his Sovereign at that momentous conjuncture, when Mac 
Murroch was dispossessed of his kingdom by O’Connor the supreme 
monarch, the secretary was raised to the importance of an ambassa- 
dor. His first mission was to Wales, to solicit aid for the recovery 
of his master’s kingdom; an invitation which he readily accepted, 
His second embassy was to Asculph Mae Turkill, the Danish king 
of Dublin, to “ command him to yield his kingdom of Dublyn to the 
English besiegers.” Regan continued an eye-witness of all the facts 
of an event so inauspicious, yet so important, from that time till the 
death of his unfortunate master; and his manner of recording them 
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has in it all that internal evidence which ever accompanies the truth 
His chronicle opens with an account of the power and the Wrongs of 
his hero, and details the incidents of the Anglo-Norman invasion 
as they.occurred, down to the first siege of the Danish settlement of 
Limerick—an interval of three years. He confines himself rigorously 
to what he saw passing around him, and rarely touches upon those 
circumstances beyond the evidence of his senses, which were after. 
wards given by Gerald Barry, the secretary of the Earl of Worcester 
The only languages then familiarly known were Latin and Irish. 
The Chronicle of Regan, it should seem, was composed in the former. 
but it was put into French (Norman) metre by one of his new friends 
the Norman adventurers. The account of the fact is thus given by 
the translator in a dialect as curious as the subject itself :— : 


Par soen demande, Latinner 

E moi conta de son Historie 
Dunt far ici la memorie. 

Morice Regan erat celui ; 

Buche a buche parla a lui 

Ric et geste indita, 

La storie de lui me mostra. 

Je (deja) il Morice erat Latinner 
Al Re,—Re Marcher. 

Ici livrai del Bacheler 

Del Re Dermod vous vois il conter. 


Another curious specimen of this rare document is the description 
of Earl Strongbow’s gift of his newly acquired lands to his daughter, 
and to her husband, his brother adventurer, Robert de Quincy :— 


La fille, la dite Marie 

La don a Robert de Quincy. 

[ loe estoit le marriage 

Vicent (voici) fut le Baronage 
A Robert (la donat) de Quincy 
E tut le Duffer, altressi 

Le constabel de Leynstere, 

Et l'enseigne et le banniere.' 

Next to the French translation, (the French spoken by the Fitz- 
geralds, De Lacys, &c. &c. of the twelfth century,) the English 
version by Sir G, Carew is most notable. It is the good prose 
spoken and written in Queen Elizabeth's court ; and it ts remarkable 
that the orthography indicates a pronunciation of particular words, 
which is that of the ancient Catholic families, and of many of the re- 
mote provincial Irish to this dav. Camden has done the honours by 
the learning, the library, and the antiquarian acquirements of this 
accomplished statesman; and particularly praises him for the light 
he threw on the affairs and the antique lore of Ireland. (Brit. p. 
506. An. 1340.) During his ministry in Ireland, Sir George Is said 
to have collected 42 volumes of Irish tracts. 


——— 


ll, I believe, 





! The portion here mentioned was the Duffren, a tract of country, st ‘toe of 
socalled, in Wexford ; and separated from the county of Carlow by the none 
hills called Mount Leinster. The Duftren afterwards became the property of n 
Colcloughs. The ‘‘ constabel’’ was the civil authority, the ‘ banmere the sie 
tary government, in fact the whole regal authority of the district, which was 
original nucleus of the Pale. 
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The history of the invasion by Maurice Regan, with three other 
tracts almost equally valuable, was translated by Sir George Carew 
himself. ‘The originals are said to have fallen into the hands of the 
Earl of Clarendon during the civil wars. From this family they 
were purchased by the Duke of Chandos; and they were again sold 
and dispersed ; and have, perhaps, escaped from the eye of future 
inquirers for ever, ‘Thus rendered doubly interesting by their trans- 
lator, (like a relic in a precious shrine,) they recall two epochs most 
important to Lreland,—the English invasion, when they were written, 
and the iron reign of Elizabeth, when they were translated. It com- 
mences as follows : 


* Dermond, kyng of Leinster, was a powerful prince: he invaded 
O'Neal and the Kyng of Meath, compelled theime to gyve hostages, and 
constrained O’Kerrall to send hym his son for a pledge into Leinster. 
At that tyme, O'Rory kyng of Lethevin,' whose country was woody and 
full of boggs, had to wyfe the daughter of M*Laghlin Mac Colman kyng 


Ns 


of Meath, a fair and lovely lady, entirely beloved of Dermond kyng of 


Leinster, who also hated O’Rory for an affront which his man Min had 
received at Lethnuth in his country, Dermond, by letres and messin- 
gers, pursued her love with suche fervency, as in the end shee sent him 
word that shee was ready to obey and yeld to his will, appointed hym a 
tyme and place where he shuld find her; and prayeing him to come soe 
strongly, as that he mought by force take her away with him. Dermond 
presently assembled his forces, and marched into the countrey of Lethevin ; 
at Tirmbruin he found this lady, tooke her awaye with him, spoiled the 
countrey, and returned with victory and content into Fernes. O’Rory, 
full of griefe and rage, addressed hymself unto the Kyng of Con- 
naght, complaining of the wrong and scorne done unto hym by the Kyng 
of Leinster, and entreating his aid in the revenge of so grete an outrage. 
O'Conner kyng of Connaght, moved with honour and compassion, pro- 
mised him succour; and presently he dispatched messingers to the King 
of Ossory,—unto M‘Laghlin king of Meath,—to Hesculph Mac Turkill 
lord of Dublin,—and Murrough O’Birne: wyth whome he too muche 
prevailed, as they turned heads upon their lord king Dermond. The 
Kyng of Leinster, seeing hymself forsaken of his kinsmen, friends, ser- 
vants, and principal followers, having sume more confidence in Murrough 
0’Birne than in the rest, tooke horse and rode to speak with hym. King 
Dermond being returned to Fernes, and lodged in the Abby of Fernes 
dedicated to the blessed Virgin Mary, commanded the Abbot to write a 
letre whiche he subscribed, and to deliver it to one of his monks to carry 
itto Murrough O’Birne, hoping thereby to perswade him to a meeting. 
The monke being dispatched, dischargid the trust imposed upon him soe 
well, as that he deliveried the letre to O’Birne. The King followid the 
monke, and, at a wood-side, saw Murrough O’Birne ; who, beholdinge the 
Kyng, menanced him presently to depart, or else he would repent it. 
The distressid K yng, almost distracted with greife and anger, returned 
to Fernes ; and, fearing to be betrayed there, and delivered by hys peo- 
ple unto the King of Connaght, resolved to abandon his countrey ; and 
lstantly, without delay, he went to Horkesun, where he imbarqued hym- 
self for England, having in his company no other man of marke then Aw- 
life O’Kinade, and about sixty persons. With a prosperous gale he 
arrived at Bristoll, and was lodged, with all his companie, in the house 
of Robert Harding at St. Augustin’s; where, after some staie, he ad- 
dressed his journey towards France, to speake with Kyng Henry, who 











' Lethevin, better known by the name of Breifne. The details of this story, and 
Some of the names of the parties, ure differently given by Keating, who wrote after 
the lapse of some centuries. 
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then had warr in that kingdom with the French Kyng. (4, p. L168.) 
When he came to the presence of Kyng Henry, he related at large unto 
hym the cause of his comyng, telling hym that his vassals had forsakey 
him, that he was forced to runne into exile, and heseechinge hym to gyve 
him aide, whereby he mought be restorid to his inheritaunce ; which, yf 
it shuld plese him in his goodness to graunt, he would acknowledge hym 
to be his lorde, and serve him faithfally during his life. This petifyly 
relation of the distressed Kyng so much movid Kyng Henry to compas- 
sion, as that he promised him aid, and willed him to return to Bristol], 
there to remayne untill he herd further from him ; and withall he wrote 
to Robert Hardinge, requireing hym to receve Kyng Dermond and his 
followers into his house, and to intreat them with all the courtesie and 
humanatie he could ; whereof Robert failed in nothing. Aftir that K yng 
Dermond had remained more than a moneth in Bristoll, and seeing no 
hope of aide from Kyng Heury, weary of delaye and comfortless, he 
went to the Erle Richard, intreating succours from hym, and promising, 
that yf by his means he mought be re-established in his kyngdome, that 
he would gyve him his daughter to wife, and, with her, the whole kyng- 
dome of Leinster for his inheritaunce. The Erle, tickled with so fair an 
offer, made answeare, that if he culd obteyne leeve of the Kyng his 
master, he would not fail to assiste him in his person, and bringe sufi- 
ciaunt aid; but, for the present, he desired to be excused; for, unless 
the Kyng would give his assent therunto, he durst not entertaine a busi- 
vess of that importance. This faire and discreet answear so well con- 
tentid the exiled Kyng, as he solemnly sware, that whensoever the Erle 
did bringe aide unto hym, he wuld gyve him his daughter in marriage, 
and, after his death, the kyngdome of Leinster. These conditions being 
agreed on either party, Dermond departid, and went to St. David's, 
where he staid untill shipping was provided to transport hym to Ireland, 
Iu the meane tyme, while the banished Kynge’s shipping was in prepareing, 
he was advised to goe and visit a king in Wales, called Rice, to desyre 
hym to enlardge out of his prison a gentilman callid Robert Fitz-Ste- 
phen; but how the said Robert was taken, or for what offence impri- 
soned, L doe not understand ; but that he was enlargid by King Rice at 
the request of the Kyng of Leinster, lam well assured. Having obteyned 
his request, he returned to St. David’s, carrying no more Englishmen 
with him than one gentilman, called Richard Fitz-Godabert, who had 
many good parts in him, but so slenderly attended, as they were of small 
use for King Dermond when he came into Ireland ; wherefore he licenced 
them to depart home. The Kynge of Leinster, findinge it to be an im- 
possibility for hym to recovir his kyngdome, and to prevaile in hys de- 
signs, without aid out of England, dispatched his trusty servaunt and in- 
terpreter Maurice Regan with letres into Wales, and with auctority in 
his name to promise all souche as would come to serve hym in his wars 
in Ireland, large recompence in landes of inheritaunce to souche as wuld 
staye in the country ; and to those that wuld returne, he wuld gyve them 
good intertainment eyther in money or in cattle. As soone as these pro- 
mises were divulged, men of all sortes, and from divers places, preparid 
themselves to go into Ireland: first, especially, Robert Fitz-Stephen, a 
man of good esteeme in Wales, who had lately been enlargid out of 
prison by the mediation of Dermond, undertooke the imployment ; and, 
with hym, nine or ten knights of good account,—namely, Meiler Fitz- 
Henry ; Meyler Fitz-David, son of the Bushoppe of St. David's; Mau- 
rice de Prindergast ; Henry de Momorecy; and others whose names 

do not know; being, in all, neere aboute the number of three hundreth 
horsemen, This little army, transported in three ships, landed at a place 


called Bann, not far from the town of Weixford, from whence on 


sing 


mediately dispatched messingers unto Kynge Dermond to give — 
of their arrivall ; who, without delay, repaired unto theme, and imbra 
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theme with much joye, and rendering theme thainkes for their travile 
they had taken. ‘That night they encamped by the sea-side. The next 
dave, Dermond and the English marched directly to Weixford, and in- 
stantly gave an assault unto the toune, in the whiche eighteen Englishe 
were slain, and of the defaunts only three. Nevertheless, the tounsmen 
pereeavinge themselves to be unable to make any long defence, demande 
parle ; which being graunted, they offered hostages to the Kyng, and to 
sware, from thince forward, to be evermore his loyal vassalls. By the 
advice of the English, the conditions were accepted, and the town of 
Weixford rendered ytself unto Dermond ; which done, he went to Fernes, 
as well to cure his hurt men as to feast the English, where they rested 
thre weeks. Then Dermond called to hym Robert Fitz-Stephen and 
Maurice de Prindergast, tellinge theme howe mouche they and their na- 
tion were feared by the Irish; wherefore, he had a purpose to invade the 
Kyng of Ossery his mortal enemy, and to chastise hym; but furste, he 
required their advise and consent: who answered, that they came to that 
lond to no othir end then to serve him in his warrs, and that they wuld 
not forsake him in any interprise whatsoever he would undertake. Der- 
mond assembled with grete expedition all his forces, to the number of 
thre thousande, besides the thre hundreth English, and marched towards 
Ossery. When he was entred into the countrey, they found that Do- 
nald kyng of Ossery plashed a pace, made large and deep trenches in 
the same, wythe hedges upon thim, and manned with five thousande men, 
through which pace his enemies of necessitie must passe. Dermond’s 
troops gave upon the trenches: the fight indured from morninge untill 
night, but at last, by the valour of the English, the trenches were forced, 
the enemie discomfitted, but with much slaughter on eyther side. Then 
Dermond’s light men harissed and burnt all the country, and returnid 
with a huge prey. Dermond, knoweing the strenght of the countrie, and 
the danger they shulde meete with all upon ther retreit, called unto hym 
Robert Fitz-Stephen, Maurice de Prindergast, Henry de Momorecy, and 
allthe English of qualitye, prayeinge theme to be well upon their gard ; 
for, in their retreit, they were to pass a dangerause pace. Accordinge to 
his direction, the English prepared themselves to fight: the Kynge, for 
his safetye, put hymself into their battallion; his son Donnell Kevan- 
nagh he commanded, with forty-three Kinsellagh’s men, to be in the for- 
lorne hope: the rest of his forces, which were seventeen hundreth, 
mingled not with the English ; for they mistrusted suche as could runne 
like the winde. Donnell Kevenagh was no sooner entred the pace, but 
the enemye asseyled hym, and he was enforced to shelter himself undir 
the English. After the fight had continued three hours, Prince Donald’s 
men (they of Ossorey) began to faint, gave ground, and roone awaye ; 
nevertheless, in an instant they rallied againe, and made a newe head. 
In the interim, the English horse and foote were gotton into a lowe 
moorish ground, wherein Donald assured himselfe to have a faire day 
upon theme. Maurice de Prindergast, apprehending the danger they 
were in, with a lowde voice callid upon his companions :—‘ Let us,’ sayd 
he, ‘ withstand our enemies, and free ourselves out of this hottome. e 
are well armed, and they are naked. If we may recover hard ground, 
we shall be freed from perrill, and there is no doubt but they be ours ; 
or, at the least, we shall die with honour.’ Then be called upon one 
named Robert Smith ;—‘ Take,’ said he, ‘ fifty soldiers, and lye in am- 
bush in yonder thichett, and move not untill the Lrishe be past: if they 
will charge youe, we will come to your succour:’ which direction was 
mmediately obeyed. Donald and his men, whiche were about two thou- 
sande, conceavinge that the English began to faint, came boldly on, 
passed the ambush, (who, being soe fewe, dirst not stir,) and gave a fu- 
rious charge. Dermond, then fearing that all was lost, prayed Maurice 
to have a care to succor those whiche were left in ambush. ‘ Be not 
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dismayed,’ said Maurice ; * when it shall be needful, I will have care to 
relieve theme.’ The Irish, with grete eagerness, continued the skirmish ; 
continually chardged them upon thir retreit, untill they had recoverid 
hard nd. Then Maurice Prindergast, Robert Fitz-Stephen, Meyler 
Fitz-Henry, Miles Fitz-David, Henry Momorecey, with other English 
knights, turned upon the men of Ossery, and, in a moment, they were 
discomfited. All of them did admiredlye well, but Miles Fitz-Henry 
deserved the most honnor. When the Lrishe that were with Dermond 
(who, all the time of the fight, for feare, had hydden themselves jn the 
wood) sawe the enemy broken, they followed the chase, and fell to the 
executione of Donald’s men. Two hundreth and twenty were slaine, 
whose heads were presented to Dermond; and manye also afterwards 
died of their hurts.” ' 


The vicissitudes of a warfare so unequal, form the subject of the 
remainder of this veracious chronicle of the royal historiographer. 
The alternate victories of the traitor Dermod M’Murroch over his 
unfortunate countrymen by aid of foreign arms, the resistance of some 
of the bravest of the Irish chieftains, such as the O’Tooles and 
O’Biernes of the county of Wicklow, the base or politic submission 
of others, King Dermod’s own insolence on his success, ‘ being growne 
proud of his victories, and giving discontents to the English; in so 
much that Maurice de Prendergast, with two hundreth soldiers, went 
to Wexford, with a resolution there to embarque,” all ended, less in- 
deed in the defeat of the Irish party, than in their voluntary sub- 
mission, given, like those of the Church, in sealed charters.* 

The English adventurers established themselves in the fairest 
territories of the beautiful province of Leinster, the only part of the 
island which England aie 3 possessed up to the time of Queen 
Flizabeth. Many owed their grants to Dermod himself, according 
to his secretary, who says, ‘* King Dermod, in respect of good 
services done unto him by Robert Fitz-Stephen, gave him the town 
of Wexford; and the Carig adjoining unto it he bestowed upon 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald.” But the greater portion were made by ‘* the 
Erle,” who gave back to the family of Murroch some of their owa 
territory; for Regan says, 


Liquens le ad tune grante 

De o Kinshela la regne ; 

De Leinster, le pleis vaillant 

O Dermot Kavanach le fils Dermot. 


«The Erle, not being unmindful to reward those who deserved well,” 
gave to Moriaghoch (an Irish ally) the territory of the Kinshelaghs; 
and to Dermot Kavenagh, the son of the King, the plains of Leinster. 
To Maurice Fitzgerald he gave Naas and Philan, the territory of 
the Mac Kelas; while among the De Cogans, De Lacys, Le Gros, 
and the chief of his Norman captains, he divided the rest of the 
province. Of these, Cambrensis says, ‘* they were presently called 
Kynges ; the manner of Ireland being to call every lord of a countne 
Kyng of the same, whereas in truth there be but six Kyngs; Meath, 


a 








' Cambrensis relates, that King Dermond, searching among these heads for an 
enemy to whom he bore immortal hatred, found it; then, seizing it by the hair, 
hat it with implacable vengeance. 


* See Molyneux, Case of Ireland. 
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Leinster, Desmond, Munster, Connaught, and Ulster.” The fre- 
uent recalls of the Norman adventurers to England, by the jealousy 
of Henry LI., their frequent return to Ireland by the defection of 
the natives, filled up the first three years of this singular invasion, 
until the siege of Limerick in 1173, ‘‘ when,” says Sir G. Carew, 
«ends the fragment ;”—perhaps one of the most curious and best 
authenticated of any chronicle extant. 





A FRIENDLY EPISTLE TO THE LORDS. 


My Lorps, 


I have for a long time past been looking about for some object on 
whom to bestow a little friendly advice, which I am extremely fond 
of giving, like most other people ; and observing that you are now 
considered fair game for all those who have much amicable counsel 
to dispose of, but, unfortunately, no particular friend at hand to 
receive it, I have determined to vent some of mine also upon your 
Lordships. 

T think I see you, my Lords, in that state of trembling hesitation 
and perplexity, which affords so delightful an opening for admonition : 
—TI think I see you running about from friend to friend inquiring 
what is best to be done at this critical juncture. To be sure you 
have not hitherto shown much want of decision; but a friendly 
anxiety to advise induces me to imagine that you are beginning to 
waver. A Philpotts is among you, and may infuse a portion of his 
ambidextrous spirit into your counsels. 

Let me conjure you, my Lords, to enact once again the part which 
you lately played so much to your own credit and the public good. 
By acting with promptitude and eschewing committees, you may 
secure for yourselves yet another fragment of the sporting season, and 
escape from a great and cruel bore to the pleasures of the battue and 
the chace. But why do 1 mention this to such excellent tacticians 
as your Lordships, who are equally well versed in the arts of unken- 
nelling a fox and bagging a Reform Bill? In secret you take sweet 
counsel together, and the unwary Philistines are totally routed on a 
second reading. Having shown by a division that principle and de- 
tail are alike objects of your aversion, you fly to your respective 
country abodes, there to enjoy that calm and grateful acquiescence 
with which the people every where, as you predicted, receive your 
decision. Permit me, however, to dwell a little on the steps which 
are preliminary to so desirable a consummation. 

_ Tam free to confess (to use a parliamentary phrase) that the ques- 
tion as to the manner in which your Lordships ought.to receive the 
Bill, when it first makes its threatened re-appearance in your right 
honourable house, has very considerably perplexed me—Should your 
attitude be that of fierce defiance, or of respectful deprecation? This 
point is attended with so much difficulty, that I have even thought of 
altogether evading it: but clamorous, no doubt, would be your ex- 
postulations and reproaches at being left destitute of counsel on so 
vital a subject. Your situation might be compared to his, who, 
being dunned for a debt which he has no intention of paying, is 
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racked by doubts as to the most efficient mode of getting rid of his 
importunate creditor, inclining now to kick him most abruptly down 
stairs, and now to request him civilly to call again to-morrow, with 
the secret intention of not being then at home. After the most ma- 
ture deliberation, the best advice I can give you is, to receive the 
enemy on his first appearance with the most earnest demonstrations 
of defiance, but afterwards to assume the tone of civility and respect, 
attributing your former fierceness to mere inadvertence. By this 
means you will enchant all parties; the anti-billites will laud your 
manly and uncompromising spirit to the skies, whilst reformers will 
be lost in wonder at the extremity of your courtesy. 

Though hostile to the measure of Ministers, you will not fail to 
seize so favourable an opportunity, as the discussion of it affords, for 
declaring your partiality to Reform in the abstract: it is only when 
reduced to a specific, tangible, and practicable shape that it meets 
with your just reprehension and abhorrence. Some one among you 
will, however, ingenuously admit that the Bill is not altogether d ¥ 
titute of provisions, which, if considerably subdued and modified, 
might, at another time and under other auspices, have deserved con- 
sideration. When pressed to explain himself on this point, and to 
opeey the quantum of reform which he is prepared to concede, he 
may denounce the practice of distributing ribbons at elections; but 
it will be well to take some opportunity of disclaiming any pledge 
which such an opinion might be construed to imply on this particular 

int. 

With respect to the nomination system, you will quote all the 
handsome things which will be found written concerning it in politi- 
cal authors, foreign and domestic ; and you will moreover observe that 
all the revolutions which have ever taken place abroad, have occurred 
in countries where no rotten boroughs existed. One of you has heard 
his grandmother, a lady gifted with a pension and much of that wis- 
dom which is the peculiar characteristic of our ancestors, declare 
that these boroughs are part of the Constitution ; and there are many 
gentlemen now in the House of Commons, of whose amiable and 
obliging dispositions, and aptitude for private business in com- 
mittees, yourselves have had experience ; who, if it had not been for 
nomination boroughs, would never have got there. Should any Noble 
Lord discover a single passage in any one English historian in which 
the sale of a seat in Parliament in ancient times is treated of, or 
alluded to, or however remotely hinted at, let him put it in his 
speech and spout it. And ifa Bishop could be prevailed upon to get 
up in his place and aver that Gatton and Old Sarum are sacred insti- 
tutions, and that the Church likes them, the consciences of Ministers 
would probably be smitten. 

To show that the desire of the people for the Bill is not so strong 
as it has been represented, one of you will quote a letter from an m- 
telligent correspondent residing in one of the northern counties, # 
man of the world, and much given to society, never refusing a 
invitation when it is offered, who was present one evening ata tea- 
party where the subject of reform was introduced, and unanimously 
scouted by the ladies present as a tremendous bore. What shall be 
thought of the fashion or popularity of a question which fails to 
interest the softer sex? As every thing must be fair in a good cause, 
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you need not scruple to lay the map of England before you, and 
select any single county or district you may think proper, as the 
barometer of public opinion throughout the whole empire. An 
honourable person has referred to the case of the last election for the 
county of Dorset, as an evidence that the people are equally divided 
with respect to the great measure, ‘This is well enough for a country 
gentleman ; but your Lordships may do better. There is one solitary 
instance of an English county having returned to Parliament two 
knights of the shire, who are both of them doughty opponents of the 
Bill. This fact will be insisted on by your Lordships as a proof that 
all England is unanimous against Reform. As for petitions, what 
are they but mere heaps of dried skins of the most foolish of animals, 
scribbled on by the feather of the silliest of birds ?—They are scarcely 
worth attending to in any case, but especially if signed by more than 
a certain number of people, since they then become vulgar and un- 
wieldy, —not like the nice little anti-petitiuncule got up by some of 
yout Lordships, which contain the signatures of none but aldermen 
and genteel people, and are not soiled by manipulation, Besides, 
can there be a single reformer so self-opinionated as not to bow 
submissively to your Lordships’ judgment, if you tell him that what 
he requires is not good for him to have? ‘* The people of England 
love us and the Bishops ” (such will be the tenour of some lay Lord’s 
discourse): ‘* they are ofa dutiful, affectionate, and submissive dispo- 
sition ; if we reject, they will acquiesce : but gratitude, my Lords, is 


the parent of discontent, and hatred, and rebellion; and if we con-- 


cede any thing to the wishes and prayers of our fellow-subjects, they 
will suddenly become anti-monarchical, anti-episcopal, democratical, 
and demoniacal. <A stern refusal of every thing they require is the 
surest means of securing the continuance of their attachment and 
esteem, and preserving our glorious Constitution in Church and State.” 
You will be anxious to be informed as to the propriety of insisting 
upon a ‘* re-action.”” There is much potency in the word: it carries 
dismay into the ranks of the revolutionists, and cayses the hearts of 
Tories to exult; but like the magic wand in eastern story, which, if 
properly used, converted what it touched into gold, it may bring 
down a shower of blows on the head of him who wields it unskilfully. 
| am divided between my respect for so effective an auxiliary on the 
one hand, and my affection for your Lordships and solicitude for your 
personal welfare on the other. However, provided you fortify your 
country residences with handsome brass cannon, and cautiously avoid 
the vicinity of large towns, and can lie prostrate on the bottoms of 
your carriages without personal inconvenience, you may venture to 
assert any thing you please without much apprehension of danger. 
Let some one among you, courtly in demeanour and classical in 
phrase, be specially deputed to expatiate on the wisdom and the 
graces of his own order, and the vulgarity, the ignorance, and the 
dirt of plebeians. If he bas tasted of the sweets of office, so mach 
the better ; present exclusion from place will add poignancy to his 
wit. After much casting about my eyes, I have fixed upon one 
whose conduct on a recent momentous occasion has shown him to be 
eminently qualified for the proposed task. Upon him has descended 
the mantle of Horace Twiss; to him must all they of the silver-fork 
school of aratory now concede the pre-eminence, The noble per- 
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sonage alluded to, having first duly proved that his own is the ornas 
mental, as distinguished from the purely useful, class of society, wi}j 
next advert to the propriety of every Briton, however humble his 
condition, laying aside a portion of his earnings to support the state 
of such of ‘‘ the ornamentals” as cannot afford to shine at their own 
expense. This will naturally lead to the subject of pensions and 
sinecures : through them the darkness of the lowly dwelling of the 
poor becomes the source of the splendour which emanates from the 
brilliants of the titled dowager: through them the greasy labours of 
the mechanic terminate in the love-locks of my Lord Ellenborough. 
None are so well qualified to judge of the nature, or appreciate the 
excellence, of a pension as he who enjoys it; and your Lordships are 
therefore the most competent jurisdiction in Christendom to decide 
upon the merits of the black list, which \f your Lordships can con- 
trive to establish in the good graces of the public, ‘ the cause” will 
be thereby materially benefitted,—else it will be ‘* too bad.” 

It was my wish to have furnished your Lordships with some new 
and exceedingly striking nick-names to be applied to the press; but 
there are none in any of the numerous dictionaries that I have con- 
sulted with this object, which can be recommended on the score of 
novelty. But perhaps you will be satisfied with the old assortment 
upon this occasion, more especially as it must never be forgotten that 
there is one very important advantage derived from the object of 
your abuse; I mean the publication of your Lordships’ parliamentary 
speeches, which is undoubtedly the greatest blessing that has resulted 
from the ‘‘ revolutionary ” invention of printing. Eloquence and wit 
your Lordships must necessarily have inherited, together with your 
legislative functions, from your ancestors ; but it is for sound and en- 
lightened views, an extensive knowledge of men and things, and 
sage and liberal maxims of state policy, that your orations are more 
especially famous. Amongst other things, we are indebted to your 
Lordships for a new definition of a somewhat important branch of 
the community. Much perplexity and many mistakes have arisen 
from the vague manner in which historians and_ politicians have 
spoken of the people, that title having been usurped by many who 
possess not the slightest claim to rank as component parts of any 
class of society whatsoever, the sole object of their existence probably 
being, as the famous knight of La Mancha shrewdly conjectured, 
merely to increase the number of the living. Upon this point a new 
and interesting light has been thrown by your Lordships’ dicta. We 
are thereby enabled to form a just notion of that which really con- 
stitutes the people, which I take to be the commonalty when in aqul- 
escent and torpid state, zealous only in their obedience to whatever 
your Lurdships may prescribe for them. When they are aroused 
from their long intervals of passive repose, and presume to express 
an opinion of their own, their proper designation is ** the rabble. 

O my Lords, let me entreat you to exert your eloquence to the ut- 
most, to save an infatuated nation from the rain on which it is rushing. 
I invoke and extol the instinctive wisdom of our unlettered ancestors; 
education but teaches its victims to be fools. When entreated to 
open your eyes on the wants of the present generation, point only t 
the glories of the past; complain of the provoking continuance © 
what you know to be a mere temporary delusion ; reproach the 
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Premier for his consistency, and deprecate concession until Tories are 
inoflice ; cite all the revolutions which have taken place in France, 
or elsewhere, from the beginning of time, and insist that the quint- 
essence of each of them is comprehended in Reform. Let your talk 
be of resistless floods and stormy seas, of falling bulwarks and setting 
suns; indulge in laments, and protestations, and prophecies. Allow 
me, however, to suggest that as second-sight is generally considered 
to be the attribute of age, the prophetic department on the present 
oceasion will be appropriately confided to the most senile members 
of your body. 

My Lords spiritual, let me conclude, like my prototypes, with a 
few words of exhortation to your Right Reverend Bench. Though 
the question about to be decided is one which scarcely concerns the 
Church, you will not miss so glorious an opportunity for the display 
of those principles by which your sacred body has ever been actuated. 
For this purpose 1 most earnestly conjure you to calculate on which 
side the majority is likely to be: your consciences will then direct 
you how to vote. A Bishop in a minority would be an unexampled 
dilemma. Tnsist upon it that Ministers have been trying to frighten 
you; for which may Heaven forgive them !—lIt is sacrilege! nay, 
] am not sure that it may not be considered as Deism, to talk of conse- 
quences when the Church is in question, If one of you should con- 
trive to be inspired towards the close of the debate, to denounce 
reform in the ** unknown tongue,” it would no doubt produce a won- 
derful effect upon the division. ‘These few hints may suflice in the 
way of counsel to those who know so well how to conciliate disaffec- 
tion, to promote the true interests of Christianity and the Establish- 
ment, and to attract to their sacred order the love and esteem of all 
classes of society. 

My Lords temporal and spiritual, with the sincerest wishes for 
your welfare and happiness, (if you take my advice,) [ remain, &c, 

MONITOR, 


THE SINCLAIR CORRESPONDENCE. ! 


It is not our purpose to treat of Sir John Sinclair's exertions in the 
cause of agriculture, whether as an unwearied essayist-correspondent, or 
Director of the Board of Agriculture, so long as that Board existed. The 
subject is too vast for what Sir John would term a condensed notice ; 
but there is no doubt that Sir John is very largely the creditor of his 
country for the good which he has accomplished. As usual, he is open at 
all points to ridicule: but, though the merry will laugh, the sensible will 
not refuse merited praise. Seriously, we believe that no man living has 
done so much service on this behalf. Had he done nothing more than 
rouse the public mind to exert itself in regard to agriculture, which was 
formerly deemed beneath the consideration of a gentleman, he would 
have afforded incalculable benefit. But he did a great deal more. He 
was the founder of the Board of Agriculture, under whose auspices any 
improvement was immediately made public, and encouragement was 
offered to the laborious and the intelligent in any quarter of the country, 
‘“ A common fortress was thus created for the benefit of all agriculturists, 
to which each, as the circumstances of the case might require, could resort 
for advice and protection. By means of this Institution, reports were 
drawn up describing accurately the agricultural state of every country 


' Concluded from page 304. 
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throughout the United Kingdom, above 2,200,000 acres were added to the 
cultivation of the kingdom, and several useful laws were enacted.” We 
believe this statement is correct, but we have some hesitation in believin 
what Sir Joha elsewhere states, that it was by means of this Board that 
the country attained all the power by which it was able to overthrow the 
dominion of Napoleon. Sir John’s labours acquired so much fame for 
him in distant countries, that he gives us to understand he was all but 
canonized in his life-time. The ordinary notions of hyperbole which We 
entertain, could scarcely lead us to suppose that he should be celebrated 
as Le Grand Prétre de Cérés—Le Héros de Economie Rurale — 
Le Premicr Agronome de l’ Europe—Le Patriarche de l’ Agriculture, Sir 
John is delighted with the incense which was offered in this form, 

** Itis,” says Sir John, ‘‘a favourite principle with me, that extensive 
inquiries should be made the basis of condensed information.” Upon 
this profound principle, he seems to build a great deal. It is probably 
the secret of much of his eminence ; but it will probably remain a secret 
in all time. For the life of us we cannot make out what it means. It is 
with much pleasure that we assent to a proposition of a diflerent kind~ 
one which has the merit of being undeniable, and not buried in that plu- 
losophic profundity which cannot be fathomed by common intellects, 
** Without food not a single individual can exist for any space of time.” 
From this postulate power, Sir John deduces conclusions in which we 
cannot on the instant concur. How is it possible then, for great commu- 
nities, which are ** composed of multitudes of individuals (admitted) to 
prosper, unless that essential requisite can be procured at home?” Aad 
this is begging the corn question—and as even according to Sir Joha him 
self, the great point is the food, it is at least worthy of consideration, 
whether it would not do to get it from abroad, if it can be had as good 
and much cheaper than at home, But we have no wish to be original, 
and do not therefore think of entering on a question to which the public 
are strangers. 

As might have been expected, Sir John’s improvements were most 
manifest in the district of country with which he is more immediately 
connected ; and really the extent of them is wonderful, He has com- 
pletely changed the face of a whole county. No part of the empire ex- 
hibits more striking proofs of beneficial change within the last forty years 
than the counties of Caithness and Sutherland. The improvements in 
the latter are chiefly owing to the great fortune and enterprise of the 
noble family to whom it chiefly belongs ; but in Caithness the result is 
mainly, if not solely, attributable to Sir John alone. In the single matter 
of roads, it is scarcely conceiveable that so much service could have been 
performed. In the fisheries his exertions have been no less commenda- 
ble. The town of Wick is indebted to Sir John for all its importance. 
Instead of being an insignificant hamlet, it is now the depot of perhaps 
the greatest herring fishery in Europe. say 

Sir John states that he was a great traveller in his youth; and it is ob- 
vious that he recurs to his travels with unmixed delight. That there 
may be no mistake as to the extent of ground which he passed over, of 
the precise route which he adopted, he has published a map of his pro 
gress. A map betokened something extraordinary, aud it occurred to 
us that he must have circumambulated at least half the globe, Judge of 
our surprize, to find that Sir John had never been beyond a very few 
degrees to the south of London; and that in his own county of Caithness, 
he inhabited as high a latitude as he had ever attained to on the conti- 
nent. He might have gone to the most extreme point of his dimen 
about a fortnight. As for Italy and Spain, these were greatly sen enan® 
to be thought of. He does not appear to have crossed the yo - 
the Mediterranean yet remains to be honoured by a visit from Sir anes 
Now, we do think thatit is setting up for rather too much im the charac 
of a traveller, to think of publishing a map of one’s pleasure 
within some ten or a dozen degrees. Sir John surely misleads 
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saying gravely that, “ there are few individuals who have travelled more 
through foreign countries, or ata period of life when greater advantage 
is to be reaped from visiting them.”’ As correctly as we can learn, Sir 
John was only abroad twice or thrice, and the whole of hisjourney might 
be performed with exceeding ease in acouple of months. For the period of 
life, it should not be necessary to remind Sir John, that which he selected 
is precisely that which is commonly chosen for the same purpose, viz. 
between twenty and thirty. He had intended to acquire vast stores of 
valuable information when abroad; and it would appear, that being much 
afllicted by the death of his wife, Mr. Pitt thought that a trip to the continent 
might assuage Sir John’s sorrows. From this he expected that Mr, Pitt 
was to be charmed with the great mtelligence which he was to import; 
but he had the misery to find on his return, that Mr. Pitt gave himself 
no trouble to profit by his accumulated treasures. Sir John is not vin- 
dictive, since it is plain that he has fully forgiven Mr. Pitt for his apathy 
in this and other small points betwixt them. It gives us pleasure to 
know that one part of Sir John’s object in travelling was to see the per- 
sous the most distinguished for their ** beauty.” We think this taste is 
quite as creditable as the fancy for seeing pictures and statues—with few 
of which does Sir John ever seem to have fallen in; and though his suec- 
cess it this principal part of his enterprise is not distinctly recorded, we 
trust, for the sake of the gallant chevalier—an appellation to which he is 
legitimately entitled from his post in the Fencibles—that it was as signal 
as the design was meritorious. In the course of his travels, Sir John had 
the honour of being presented to the Emperor Joseph. It must have 
offered Sir John considerable satisfaction to learn, that this excellent 
monarch had somewhat of Sir John’s taste for beauty, and none of that 
aversion to indulgence, which his name is sometimes employed to indicate. 
Sir Jolin relates, that ** he obtained great popularity by receiving peti- 
tions, even from his meanest subjects, at a certain place in the palace 
appointed for them to stand at, and to which he came personally by a 
private passage. Sometimes the finest young women in Vienna attended 
under pretence of having grievances to be redressed. This often gave 
oceasion for scandal. But he always said that he was determined to keep 
no mistress, lest she should acquire an ascendancy over him; and as to 
debauching women of condition, he thought such practices in the highest 
degree unworthy of a sovereign.” We are rather taken with the inge- 
mity of the damsels, and would have excused Sir John had he informed 
us a little more minutely of their success. 

Having thus seen the Emperor Joseph, Sir John acquired a fancy for 
crowns. When the allied Sovereigns visited this country in 1814, Sir 
John waited on the Emperor Alexander, and entertained his Majesty 
with a discourse on the great superiority of salted over unsalted hemp. 
The Emperor was delighted. It could scarcely be otherwise, considering 
the guise in which Sir John came. It is thus described by his own 
simple pen :—‘‘ The Emperor was alone in his cabinet, when I was pre- 
sented, dressed in a green uniform, with an open, pleasant, and a good- 
humoured countenance, and with an appearance manly and interesting.” 
We cannot conceive why Sir John should have dressed himself in this 
wniform, which does not belong to any order in this country with which 
Wwe are acquainted; but we have no difficulty in forgiving the open, &e. 
countenance, and the manly appearance, which we are satisfied was not 
more engaging on this occasion, than it uniformly is, as any of our readers 
may witness by visiting the studio of Mr. Lawrence M‘Donald, 804 Pall 

all West.' ‘The salted hemp was not the only topic of conversation. 
It further appears that Sir John explained to him the nature of his py- 
ramid ; but as we are not clever at diagrams, we are unable to convey 





, it has been hinted, that the above description applies not to Sir John, but to 
the Emperor. If this be true, it may solve the difficulty as to the uniform, but we 
do not foel authorized to depart from the plain meaning of the sentence, and the 
text must stand. 
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a faithfal account of this part of the discourse. The pyramid is am 
but it is vain to undertake the explanation. 

Another of the renowned persons whom Sir John met, sometime or 
other, was Stanislaus king of Poland. Very honourable Mention js 
made of this monarch, and it is right to tell that he had a high opinion of 
Sir John. ‘* He was remarkably agreeable in his conversation, and said 
the most obliging things in the most courteous manner: for instance. he 
regretted that my stay was likely to be short,”—adding, * that he would 
not have parted with me so soon, had he not believed that I was a good 
Englishman—that I could be of service to my country at home, and that 
it might suffer by my absence.” We recommend this as the most approved 
method of cutting short a tiresome audience. Sir John is occasionally re- 
markably pithy in his notices of kings. ‘* Frederick the Great was certainly 
a most extraordinary character.”” But better still in regard to Gustavus 
the Third of Sweden: ‘* Gustavus, as has always been the case with 
monarchs, was represented in different colours by his foes and his friends.” 
There is one favourable trait in the king’s character, which is, “ that he 
was very attentive, as every wise king ought to be, to preserve his naval 
and military establishment on the best footing.”” Portraits of this descrip- 
tion are faultless. In talking of Charles Jean, the present King of Swe- 
den, who raised himself from a humble rank to a throne, and has had 
the unusual sense to keep it for a decent period, Sir John sets out in a 
high strain of eulogy, and observes, ** there can be no doubt the present 
King of Sweden is possessed of very considerable talents.” This isa very 
safe averment, and he would be a very bold man who should think of 
demurring to it. Frederick the Sixth, of Denmark, meets with much 
applause from Sir John, because ‘* he had not indulged to any excess in 
women Or wine, or at the table.’’ 

Sir John was acquainted with several members of the House of Bour- 
bon during their first exile in Scotland. In mentioning this circumstance, 
Sir John evinces the deep sagacity of his early years. ‘** It is singular,” 
says he, ‘* that in the second edition of the History of the Revenue, pub- 
lished in 1806-7, the Revolution in France was predicted several years 
before it took place.” It is certainly very singular, that it should have 
been predicted in a history of the Revenue, which had no concern in the 
business ; but the truly singular part of the affair is, that the Revolution 
should have been predicted several years before it happened. The un- 
happy event did not prevent Sir John from offering his duty to the Compte 
D’ Artois, when he came to Edinburgh. Sir John relates, however, with 
distress, that his illustrious friend showed no sufficient concern in the 
agricultural fétes of this sheep-loving country. ‘¢ I was extremely 
anxious during his residence in Scotland, that he should pay some 
marked attention to agriculture, and be present at some of those public 
meetings, where the cultivation and improvement of the soil were the 
great objects of consideration. I was persuaded it would have an advan- 
tageous effect on the minds of the people of France. But his Royal High- 
ness did not seem much inclined to enter into these ideas.” Why should 
he? IfSir John himself had been expatriated from a kingdom and a 
crown, which it was his object to regain, he would not have cared two 
figs about agriculture. Any interest that the Compte might have taken in 
the affair, would have been disregarded in France, which, at that time, 
knew little of his Royal Highness, and never expected to see him within 
its bounds. Sir John is more appropriate in relating an anecdote of the 
ci-devant King: ‘‘ 1 had the honour to be introduced to the Compte 
D’Artois, when he resided at the King’s palace in Edinburgh. He ver 
much admired for the affability of his deportment, and the pleasant sal ~ 
which he frequently produced. I recollect having waited on him 10 —v 
pany with Lord Macdonald, who was about six feet five inches in pr 
or about two inches taller than I was: it was about the time of t 
Edinburgh races. He asked whether we had any horses 1 the “ 
I happened to say in return, that the horses in our part of Scotland we 
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remarkably small, and unfit for racing; on which he remarked with a 

deal of archness, ‘ There is a great difference betwixt the men and 
the horses of your country.’”’ Sir John is married to a sister of this 
ample lord, and it cannot be said that there is any degeneracy in their 
oflspring. The noblest blood of the land is in their veins, and Sir John 
has much cause to be proud of his family. Lord Byron relates a pleasing 
story of the eldest son, and we trust that the promises of his early years 
have been faithfully kept. It was foretold of Sir John himself in his early 
ears, that he should one day be a great orator. If the same presage 
as been held out as to the honourable gentleman who has followed his 
father in the representation of his native country, we trust it will prove 
better founded. 

Sir John struck up a great alliance with the son of the King of Sweden, 
because his name is Oscar. One of Ossian’s heroes is so named ; and as 
Sir John was concerned in the printing of Ossian, he informs us, that the 
league betwixt them was therefore inevitable, Oscar tells Sir John that 
among other reasons he is fond of Ossian, because the poem contains 
so many new ideas. 

Sir John came into Parliament much about the same time as Mr. Pitt; 
and he informs us, that being then ** an active and rising young member,”’ 
he was soon honoured by the friendship of the future Premier, Lord 
Mahon brought them acquainted. Their intimacy lasted for the greater 
part of Mr. Pitt's public life; but we have already said that Mr, Pitt 
found Sir John a bore ; and on one or two occasions he made very merry 
in the House of Commons at Sir John’s expense. Sir John relates that 
he became gradually estranged, and their acquaintance ceased. We 
hope Sir John is quite correct in saying, that it was through bis sugges- 
tions, that Mr. Pitt was induced, in 1792, to adopt the system of issuing 
Exchequer Bills for the relief of the mercantile interests: it was no 
doubt owing to Sir John, that Mr. Pitt agreed to the establishment of 
the Board of Agriculture. Though it is not directly said by Sir John 
himself, we are given by him to understand on the opinions of others, 
that this was the wisest act of Mr. Pitt’s administration. Sir John made 
sundry attempts to carry through a general inclosure bill, but these were 
all resisted by Mr. Pitt; and we agree with Sir John, that there is much 
cause to repent his opposition. 

Qur worthy agriculturist is very wroth with Mr. Pitt, because “ he 
could never be prevailed upon to attend any of those fétes which tend so 
much to promote a spirit of agricultural improvement.” It would have 
been surprising if he had. The minister’s time might possibly be more 
profitably employed than in learning the minutia of agriculture—indifle- 
rence to which by no means betokened an indifference to the agricultural 
interest. Lord Erskine was, however, fond of Holkham, where Sir 
John frequently met him ; and he relates a speech by the Chancellor, at 
one of the sheep-shearings, which is characteristic and good. 

Of Mr. Fox, Sir John says little ; he was uniformly politically opposed 
to him: yet Mr. Fox seems to have been willing to further Sir John’s 
agricultural schemes. Of Lord Melville he knew more, and is more com- 
municative: one or two of the anecdotes which he relates deserve to be 
well conned by those who seek for private happiness in political eminence. 

Mr. Perceval seems to have been the beau ideal for a statesman in Sir 
John’s eyes. To his other accomplishments it is said, ‘* that he spoke with- 
out the disagreeable cant of the Bar.” We beg Sir Jobn to explain. We 

ave no occasion to be complimentary to the Bar; but the bitterest 
enemy of this profession will not accuse it either of cant in matter or 
style. Sir John has given no instance of this disagreeable cant in any of 
the legal members of his time, and we know of none to whom the charge 
‘8 mputable now. Mr. Perceval had the merit of agreeing with Sir John 
on the Bullion Question, and of giving him a place worth 20004, a year, 
sides making him a privy councillor. These are considerations whicl: 
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may probably have had some influence on the favourable estimate which he 
has formed of this lamented minister. We are told that the public wa 
rejoiced at his elevation, and Sir Jobn prints a few well-meaning compli- 
ments which were paid to him by his friends at this period. These are 
titled ** Congratulations on Sir John Sinclair's appointment to be a niem- 
ber of the Privy Council, explanatory of the feelings of the publie on that 
-eecasion.” Then follow a couple of pages of notes, which are r00d- 
naturedly considered as the public voice. It was during the sunshine of Mr 
Perceval’s favour, that Sir John published his answer to the Report of the 
Bullion Committee ; and though we well remember that the thing was 
most contemptible, we are now modestly told, that “no tract could be 
better received by the public. It helped materially to stem the tor. 
rent,” &c.; and, in short, it went far to save Europe. 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr, Canning were also amongst Sir John’s 
friends: the character of the former will not be recognised as possess. 
ing an exuberance of point—** Lord Castlereagh, though an abie man, 
was not a successful war minister.”” And he adds, what is not likely to 
be disputed, that ‘‘ the management of a war requires great energy, se- 
crecy, and decision.” Sir John admired Mr. Canning: * I respected his 
character, and admired his talents; but, from peculiar circumstances, 
could not frequently prevail on him to support those measures in whieh { 
was desirous to obtain his assistance.’’ This was certainly inexcusable on 
the part of a statesman so deeply versed in agriculture as Mr. Canning, 
Sir John quotes Mr. Canning’s epitaph on his son asa great effort in poetry, 
To our humble tastes, the composition is in every respect unworthy of 
its author. Lord Loughborough meets with some sharp remarks from 
Sir John: ‘* The Chancellor was unfriendly to various measures which 
I considered of importance to the internal prosperity of the country, and 
seemed actuated with a degree of personal hostility for which I could 
not account.” Lord Loughborough had no enmity to Sir John. His 
opposition was tempered with perfect good-nature ; and it is no evidence of 
an inimical spirit, that he could not possibly bring himself to those views. 

Of the first Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir John says, ** 1 have always 
considered the Marquis as the profoundest statesman that this country in 
modern times has produced.” Most people would demur to this opi- 
nion; but the reason of it appears in the course of a few sentences. 
‘*There was no man who viewed in so favourable a light the statistical 
account of Scotland, and the establishment of a Board of Agriculture, as 
Lord Lansdowne.” 

When this Board was established, Sir John endeavoured to induce 
Mr. Wyndham to become a member of it. ‘* Having informed him of 
this intention, I received the following communication in reply. ft 
affords a specimen of that singular indecision for which, notwithstanding 
his superior talents, this extraordinary man was remarkable.” What's 
here styled indecision, was a positive refusal to have any thing to do with 
the Board, as Mr. Wyndham declared he was totally ignorant of its 
proposed business. “er 

Authorship is the sure passport to society in France ; and as Sir Jobn 
had written a history of the British revenue, a fact which was probably 
not known to more than three people in France, he assures us that he 
found an easy introduction and most kind reception in that country. | His 
fame asa literary man brought him acquainted with Madame de Stael, 
then only Mademoiselle Necker; and he relates, what was singW 
enough, that at their first interview he found his fair friend reading 
Blair's Sermons, and, in compliment to his northern descent, playing 
‘** Lochaber no more.” Among Sir John’s female friends, we find none 
more respected than the late Duchess of Gordon, of whose correspondence 
Sir John was justly proud. He has published one or two of her letters, 
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inthe matter of an epistle, he makes noscruple of favouring his reader with 
a choice extract. He had occasion to send a Carlisle codlin to Miss Edge- 
worth, and he sometime afterwards writes, *‘ lam glad to find that you 
have taken the Carlisle codlin under your ‘Patronage.’ Be assured 
that it will occasion you no ‘ ennui,’ and that it will be found as valu- 
able a production as could be introduced either * To-Morrow,’ or at any 
other period into Ireland.”’ Miss Edgeworth was doubtless charmed with 
all this smartness from a baronet of Sir John’s gravity. It is with great 
pleasure we are able to state, that the Carlisle codlin has thriven in Ire- 
land to an extent equal to Sir John’s most sanguine wishes: but we 
understand that the Manx codlin would perhaps have suited as well. Mrs, 
Abington had the good fortune to attract Sir John’s very favourable 
notice; for it seems he had learnt that she was fond of people who had 
been abused in the newspapers. Sir John prints a note from her which 
runs thus :—** Mrs. A. is most extremely sensible of Sir John’s goodness 
of allowing her the perusal of the invaluable work, (we believe, the Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland, in 21 vols.) with which it has pleased him to 
favour the public, and returns it with ten thousand thanks. She is mise- 
rable in not being able at this moment to send the discourse she men- 
tioned to Sir John Sinclair.” Itis gratifying to know, that this eminent 
actress took so much interest in the Statistics of Scotland. Whether she 
was ever rescued from the misery of which she here speaks is not stated. 

The association of men and things in Sir John’s mind and projects is 
generally sufliciently discoverable and amusing. Lord Nelson was a 
great naval commander-—of course much at sea, and Sir John naturally 
concluded that he must take a great interest in the Fisheries. There was 
some society for their encouragement, of which Sir John was a member ; 
and he had a note from the Admiral declining to dine with the Society. 
Sir John could not avoid publishing this as a proof of Lord Nelson’s great 
regard for the Fisheries. The battle of Waterloo was not an event which 
Sir John could allow to pass without notice. He meditated an account 
of it, and very properly applied to the Duke of Wellington for correct 
information. The auswer which he received from the Duke was, that his 
Grace knew little or nothing about the business: ‘I cau give you no in- 
formation that would be of any use to you. All that [ can tell you is, 
that we met the enemy—that we fought a battle—and that we gained a 
victory.” We really were not aware that the Duke was waggish. Sir 
John has had the good luck to be able to exhibit his Grace in this novel 
light. We do not like to make very strong statements, but we think we 
are safe in saying, that the Duke really did Know something of this battle ; 
we shall, however, be able to speak with more freedom, when Sir John’s 
promised account of the engagement appears. Considering how little is 
known on the subject, it is sincerely to be hoped that Sir John’s lucubra- 
lions may one day be added to the small existing stock of knowledge. The 
loss of the battle is ascribed to the fact, that the French had not the same 
bottom as the English. Their chance with the Dutch must have been 
comparatively less. 

Once ona time, the Abbé Gregoire paid a visit to England and Sir John. 
The opinion which he then formed of the English is thus related by his 
host: **The people were a generous, hospitable, good people, and it 
would be a charming country, had it pleased God to give them more 
sunshine and French cooks.” We agree as to the sunshine, but dissent as 
tothe cooks. What follows is more questionable still: ‘* The country 
was always enveloped in clouds, and he was almost starved, having 
nothing to eat but abominable legs of mutton, roast beef, beef-steaks, 
cabbages, and potatoes, none of which were half-cooked. The porter was 
bitter, and the port wine was so strong that he could not drink it.” Sir 
John ascribes all this to the humanity of the Abbé’s disposition. 

In taking leave of Sir John for the present, it is right to mention on his 
Wh assurance, ** that though he has spent a very laborious life, yet at 
the age of seventy-six he fec!s no material diminution in personal strength, 
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or mental faculties, and has several extensive undertakings of a literary 
nature in contemplation.” We sincerely wish him all the felicity which 
his long and. well-spent life should insure. Of Sir John it may truly be 
said, in the complimentary couplet, which is cited by one of his corre. 
spondents, that he will ever be considered among those— 


Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo. 


AUTUMN. 


Tue leaves are sere; along the woodland side, 
Making wild music, thy chill gale sweeps by: 
O melancholy Autumn! a pale bride 
In robes of sadden’d brown, with downcast eye. 
Now weak, faint sunbeams play 
Upon the spoils of summer’s glowing day, 
And low cold clouds move fast and heavily. 
Now the dull beetle stills its hum, 
The sunlight hours are short become, 
And loneliness, and more than sadness 
Are on the soul that late was gladness. 
The last lorn leaf falls from the tree, 
Like time into eternity. 
Nature, so late in pomp and state, 
Decay is making desolate ; 
And skeletons and wrecks are rife, 
Where earth was lately bright with life. 
It is the death-bed of the year, 
That borne away must disappear 
On waves of shade, t’ward shores unknown, 
Where all the past of earth have flown— 
Where all to come of earth must fly, 
That move or think beneath the sky. 
Where Thou art fled whose beauty’s hour 
Seem’d far beyond destruction’s power-— 
Ah! fleetest fled, yet, loveliest one, 
That memory hoards of shadows gone ! 


Go, Year, with thy pale autumn guest, 
Go, to the death-bed of thy rest! 

Sweet is thy season’s mournful hue 

To those who, school’d in wisdom true, 
Spurn the vain earth with spirit free, 
Nor reck their own decline with thee, 

In this thy third and waning stage, 

To where all end their pilgrimage ! 

Thou hadst thy days of brightness—thou— 
Sad Autumn, of the pallid brow! 

When thy own skies were clear and cold, 
Thy hoar-frost covering field and fold ; 
When the brisk sportsman wiled away 
With dog and gun the short’ning day ; 
And, as if lifted from the earth, 

My soul seem’d call’d to second birth. 
Though fleeting such fair glimpses be, 
Through clouds of gloom that circle thee, 
Yet, Autumn! in thy sober mien, 
Expression’s grace is always seen, 

And better far that charm of nature, 
Than beauty with unspeaking feature ! 7" 



















































THEATRICAL POLITICS. 


To let slip no opportunity of acquiring information is, accord- 
jng to the opinion of some, one of the first maxims of wisdom. We 
honestly confess, we do not wish to lend ourselves to a system so cra- 
ving and unbounded; such aspirations do not inflate our bosoms. 
if it could be brought about without toil and hardship—if the 
primeval curse, the sweat of our brow, did not attend it; then in- 
deed could we join heart and hand in the cause of enlightenment. 
But labour is a condition of humanity which we would seek every 
fair opportunity to mitigate and evade, instead of aggravating of our 
own accord its original intensity, and voluntarily thrusting ourselves 
into the sphere of its most arduous operations. However philoso- 
phers may feel on the subject, when they dilate on the pleasures of 
pure reasoning, and the luxury of acquiring knowledge; we, of 
common mould, must candidly own our infirmity, and avow that we 
have made a compromise of the matter, stipulating with ourselves 
that having investigated so much with tolerable accuracy, we may 
be allowed, for our pains, to take the remainder upon trust. 

On no other terms could we consent to enter any walk of 
life, where we had either to propound propositions, or to hearken to 
those of others. We could not doom ourselves to a continued course 
of ratiocination in either case, and would yearn to be ever and anon 
refreshed by some few divergencies from a pursuit so self-denying 
and severe. Some space must be left for passion and imagi- 
nation. Nay, we would go farther still—a jest, a little harm- 
less trifling,—Lord Londonderry would perhaps say, even some few 
snatches of buffoonery, are oceasionally necessary to enable us 
to bear with equanimity the burden of deep reflection, ‘ It is a 
pleasant thing now and then to play the fool,” as the poet hath 
written. Horace meant that, for instance, a conscript father having 
returned from the senate-house might find legitimate enjoyment in 
tumbling over head and heels in bis own porticos, Now we, and 
the noble Lord above-mentioned, would extend the proposition, and 
aver that he should be fully entitled to perform that evolution 
whilst still within the walls of the Roman parliament. The fact 
is—what we require is some substitute for direct argument, which 
shall rather minister to our entertainment, or at least leave us 
in a state of mental repose, instead of exacting that unceasing and 
severe vigilance which the process of pure reasoning so imperatively 
demands. 

One thing is evident—that polities must be the field in which we 
should have most facilities for acting upon such a system, for where 
else can we so often and with impunity enjoy and luxuriate in the 
various resting-places of the mind ? 

The mathematics forbid all such agreeable relaxations: there is 
hot a single appeal to the passions in all Euclid; wit is outlawed 
from algebra. Drollery and the differential calculus are two dif- 
ferent things. Babbage and Poisson have pronounced that me- 
chanics is not poetry. Davy has locked the door of chemistry 
against any thing but induction, and has exhausted its retorts of 
every thing imaginary. In anatomy, Bell and Bichat have ayerred 
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that fancy has nothing to do with our organization, and that no hy- 

thesis, however tasteful, must evade the test of the dissecting. 

ife; whilst by that perpetual itch for improvement, which amounts 
to a disease, metaphysics has of late been ranked by the French 
physiologists in the category of exact sciences, and subjected to all 
the rigour of demonstrative investigation. It was otherwise in the 
good old times of Harris and of Cudworth; and a taste for the 
marvellous was then all that was requisite for the analysis of mind. 
Now, notwithstanding that the Lunatic Asylum of Germany has 
made laudable efforts to stop the progress of the evil,—and Kant, and 
his French disciple Cousin, have raised the standard of mysticism 
again, a plodding and matter-of-fact age has opposed all their exer- 
tions, and set its seal on the heresy it was their duty to decry. 

Where then can we, who feel a distaste for labour, Bead pa and 
refuge, save in the field of politics? In that grateful soil the pas- 
sions and imagination may. have full play, and we are not liable to be 
called to account for petty deviations from the line of argument, or 
for slight adumbrations of the truth. Here we are not exposed to 
the scrutiny of an austere logic or a harsh analysis. 

Long before Edmund Burke flung his dagger on the floor of the 
House of Commons, Theatrical Politics had been held in the highest 
estimation ; and superseding in great measure the onerous task of re- 
flection, have since continued on manifold occasions to administer to 
the comfort of orator and audience, journalist and pamphleteer, that 
salutary relief from mental toil, which the rigour of exact thinking so 
inevitably imposes. Theatrical Politics—W hat are Theatrical Po- 
litics? There is no description of them perhaps to be found in the 
Philosophical Dictionary, or the Encyclopedia Britannica: you 
need not on this account, however, doubt that such a science has 
existence. Acting as I generally do on the principle of saving myself 
trouble, I shall not here set about providing you with its elaborate 
definition. The dagger of the political Roscius may, if you be 
not very obtuse, give you a pretty broad hint of its nature; 
and the illustrations which I shall subjoin will, I should think, 
supply you with its complete analysis. In passing, it may be well to 
state, that having hitherto recommended the study and practice of 
the science of Theatrical Politics on the grounds of its saving labour, 
and ministering in a general manner to our comforts and con- 
venience; rising with my subject, I would now extol it on the 
score of higher merits than merely those of an epicurean cast, and 
would advocate the system as one by means of which all po- 
tentates, statesmen, public orators, king’s-men, and men of the peo- 
ple, Whigs, Tories, movement parties, and anti-movement partes, 
may attain the more important object of effecting, not only with 
the greatest facility, but with the strongest assurances of success, 
the advancements of their interests and the triumph of their 
schemes. When reasoning and persuasion, and all the received 
modes of convincing on the one hand, have been known to fail ; when 
intrigue, finesse, coups d'état on the other, have been equally wr 
successful ; a little stage-trick, a clap-trap, a tableau, a raree 
show, or some such contrivance of Theatrical Polities, played . 
with a tolerable share of ingenuity, has signally baffled the enemy; 
and accomplished the purpose at once. 
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But our illustrations shall develope the powers of the system. 
What is the thost effective passage in the works of the great po- 
litical tragedian whom we have above alluded to? Undoubtedly 
that in which Marie Antoinette is pourtrayed in the zenith of power 
and of loveliness; and the whole description is thrown into the 
form of a drama. 

Is it not a well ascertained fact in history, that the perform- 
ance of Burke’s tragedy of the French Revolution, along with his 
occasional histrionic displays on the same subject in the House of 
Commons, had the most powerful effect in influencing the opinions 
of the whole English nation, and in obtaining for the tragedian a 
pension of 900/. per annum? Look again to that great effort of this 
master of his art — the trial of Warren Hastings. Was not West- 
minster Hall upon this occasion converted into a theatre; and 
all the great transactions of Indian politics both dramatized and per- 
formed ,— Burke and Sheridan walking in sock and buskin, from the 
first act to the last ? Had we not great Moguls and Sultans, Rajahs, 
Begums, and Zemindars, elephants and tigers, and all kinds of wild 
beasts, and infantry and cavalry, and fire and sword, brought before 
us in a species of scenic declamation. The denouement, it is true, 
was not conceived by the public to involve the best of morals. 
Guilt was thought to have come off triumphant, and virtue to have 
been sent a-begging; but when was there ever such a display of thea- 
trical rhetoric, or who could refuse the illustrious mimes the reputa- 
tion of surpassing genius and a pure philanthropy ? 

That senator, who, emulating Burke’s example, dashed on the floor 
of St. Stephen’s a quartern loaf, enacted a scene also of no or- 
dinary interest; and thus giving a lively picture of the destitution of 
the people, succeeded in graphically associating his sympathies with 
the popular cause. The tears of Lord Eldon were shed in the true 
spirit of theatrical policy. A few drops of rheum thus judiciously 
poured forth supplied the place of a deduction, and the argumentum 
ad lachrymas came with much stage-eflect in the room of the 
argumentum ad absurdum, Sit Charles Wetherell’s sans culotte-ry, 
and Lord Londonderry’s tumbling, are illustrations of the nature of 
the system. Court pageants and state ceremonies are also specimens 
on a large scale. 

We grieve to find that, with respect to the late coronation, two 
opinions have been heid. Whilst on one side it was proposed to ce- 
lebrate that performance with all its usual pomp, and to furnish on a 
late occasion as magnificent a spectacle as was customary in the good 
old times; on the other, a tasteless, plodding, matter-of-fact set of 
men were for divesting it of most of those appendages which are at 
once its most brilliant and most imposing characteristics. Now we, 
who are thoroughly imbued with a sense of the use and —— 
of Theatrical Politics, cannot but feel a just alarm when doctrines 
80 inconsistent with it are broached; and we implore of those who 
hold the same sentiments on these subjects as we do, however they 
may wink at any petty hostility which may be exhibited against the 
System, to oppose themselves, if it be not yet too late, to those 
open and deadly attacks which seem as it were to threaten its utter 
demolition. The Reform Bill is nothing in comparison to the 
sweeping alterations which were made in the ceremony of the coro- 
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nation. To advert to no others—look at the omission of the cham. 
pion. It was not enough that grand-butlers, and grand-falconers, and 
grand-chamberlains, and grand-God-knows-what, were all, “ at one 
fell swoop,” consigned to obscurity—but the champion also was left 
to consume the flower of his chivalry neglected and unhonoured, 
Now in our humble opinion the champion is the principal personage 
in the play; you might as well leave the clown out of the pantomime. 
‘Take Mr. Dymoke and his charger out of the piece, and we would 
much prefer going to Sadler’s Wells. 

The rash and innovating spirit of the times is monstrous! Then 
again, forsooth, my Lord Grey decreed that the Peers, with 
the exception of two or three, should be unceremoniously thrust out 
of the dramatis persone, or at most only allowed to play the part 
of mutes or walking characters. Here was a thick-and-thin mea- 
sure. No wonder a Noble Marquis felt indignant when he first 
heard the doctrine promulgated in an august assembly. Such heresy 
a few years back would have been tied to the stake. . 

But the subject is to be viewed on higher grounds. We con- 
fess we do not understand these reforms, as connected with mo- 
tives of much more serious import. Elad we any thing to say to the 
matter—had we any influence in the arrangements of the “ Theatre 
Royal,” instead of lopping off and trimming the paraphernalia of its 
scenic displays, we would multiply and increase them to the utmost 
of our power. Commend us to the times when kings wore 
their crowns, and sat on thrones with sceptres in their bands 
every day; and that this was the custom the pictures of those illus- 
trious monarchs plainly evince. The science of kingship was then 
properly understood, now we have scarcely a smattering of it. What 
must all this come to in the end? If you take away all these 
props, how is the monarchy to be supported ? If you divest it of its 
theatrical attributes, what will be left? A great deal is said 
about a king’s reigning in the hearts of his people. Now this is 
a manner of reigning that we are unaccustomed to, and we are an 
enemy to innovation. Our Henrys, and our Edwards, and our 
Charless, and our Georges, of happy memory, were wont to 
assert their dominion after a more right-royal fashion, and these are 
the men for our money. On the whole, we fear that the system of 
Theatrical Politics in this country, although it still continues to be 
favoured, has not of late met with that full encouragement of which 
we conceive it to be so markedly deserving. 

France is the climate after all where the science is best understood, 
and is practised indifferently by king and people, priest and laic, 
monarchist and republican, movement party and anti-movement 
party, and on the largest and’ most compreliensive scale. Por ages 
has the genius of the French nation been exercised in this sphere. 
What was the whole reign of Louis X1V., to go no further back, 
than one continued drama, in which the monarch played the part of a 
warrior, a man of letters, and a religious devotee, and thus won the 


admiration and confirmed the fealty of his subjects ?—True, he never 
saw a battle, never read a book, never said a praye 
moved with all the splendour of a court in the rear ot the 
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visited De Maintenon without counting his beads. But to come to 
our own times ;— Napoleon was a political dramatist of a high order, 
and clearly saw the advantage of scenic representations. The pe- 
culiarity of his dress; the quaint cocked-hat; the green coat, but- 
toned at top, and, in the most heterodox manner, open below; the 
large jack-boots ;—all were conceived in the genumely theatrical 
spirit. His movements also abrupt and unexpected ; his rapid fold- 
ing of the arms, three-fourths of which habit was the result of his 
knowledge and practic e of the histrionic art ; his orders of the day 
when at the head of his troops; all of which, if they were not quo- 
tations from Racine, were evidently paraphrases from the tragedian’s 
most stilted and high-flown declamations. The splendour and 
pageantry of thei imperi: al court; the military aristocracy of marshals; 
the gorgeousness of their uniforms, their badges of distine ‘tions were 
all so many measures of theatrical politic s, the successiul operation 
of which evinced the commanding genius of the great stage-manager, 
and his thorough sense of the utility of the art. 

Charles X., though he seems to have been fully impressed with the 
importance and advantage of the system, did not at all apply it with 
a corresponding skill or address. The public processions of priests 
and friars and apostolicals, although they were very striking and 
scenic in their way, failed in that great requisite, of being adapted to 
the taste of the times. The public are not always in the humour 
for any one kind of spectacle. ‘There are occasions when they relish 
theatrical sights of a certain desc ription ; ; again they fancy others. 
At one period they prefer the tragi- comedy, as in the days of the 
Fronde; then the stately and orderly drama, as in the age of Louis 
XIV. ; and if any comedy, genteel comedy ; then vaudevilles and 
petit pieces, as under the regime of the Regent Orleans; then deep 
tragedy and phantasmagoria, as in the time of the Republic ; then bat- 
tle-pieces and melodrames, soldiers and horses, as during the period 
of Napoleon’s management ; whilst in Charles the Tenth’s time a tem- 
porary disgust for all sight-seeing prevailed, and people were too 
morose and ill-humoured to be amused. It is sometimes a dange- 
rous thing to endeavour to make a person laugh and be pleased 
against his will. Some people cannot bear to be tickled, and they 
feel infinite ly more ire and indignation when they are thus put into a 
situation, where they may exhibit a ludicrous junction of anger and 
involuntary mirth. The Algiers business, and the spectac ‘le which 
was got up after the success of the army, though not ill devised, were 
unseasonable : the nation was bent on other matters, and was in any 
thing but a show-box humour. It felt as if it were turned into ridi- 
cule: it therefore snarled and growled and hissed, and then sprung on 
its tormentors. Then comes the citizen king. By a species of re- 
action, all the theatrical propensities of the nation exhibit themselves 
again, and, so far as it has gone, the reign of Louis- Philippe has been 
adisplay of raree-shows on all sides. The Monarch embracing La 
Fayette. talking polities with the students, shaking hands with the 
mob, re viewing the National Guard, and touring it through the 
provinces: the public processions, the funeral orations pronounced 
over the bodies of deceased patriots, the Marque ss de Semonville 
amd the Austrian standards. the fétes on the anniversary of the Three 
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equalled, and certainly not to be surpassed, in any age. The last two 
exhibitions are perhaps: as fine specimens of Theatrical Politics as the 
history of the science affords. The drama of the Austrian Standards 
was ingeniously calculated to show to the nation that M. Perier was 
not so unwarlike as some people took it into their heads to imagine, 
To prove that he was not, he opened the House of Peers with a 
speech from M. De Semonville, which would not have derogated 
from the bellicose refutation of a Sempronius himself. It is true 
the sentiments of the speech were rather retrospective than prospec- 
tive, and appealed to victories in the past tense rather than in the 
present or the future: but still the apostrophe to the standards was 
imposing, and the appeal to the young Prince breathed sufficient of 
‘‘ battle, murder, and sudden death,” to satisfy the most warlike 
and fire-eating propensities, short of a desire to encounter those 
calamities. ‘The young Prince also, on his side, had his speech pers 
fectly by heart, and responded with equal ardour to the martial ex. 
hortations of his fellow-actor. The piece succeeded so far so well; 
and, save that the Austrian ambassador sent his compliments next 
morning with a request that the said’standards should be delivered up 
to him without delay, insinuating, in rather an ungentlemanly manner, 
that the Marquess and the Prince were playing the part of Bobadil at 
his master’s expense, it would have been crowned with success the 
most unqualified and triumphant. 

This is the species of Theatrical Politics which is usually denomi- 
nated high comedy. But the chef-d’aeuvre was the téte of the Three 
Days. Here every thing was perfect; the scenery, the music, the 
declamation, the actors, the scene-shifters; nothing was wanting, 
According to the received order of things, there was first a tragedy, 
then an interlude, then a farce. The first day the King and the peo- 
ple wept together; the second and third they laughed together. They 
had all duly practised their parts, and none were deficient. ‘ J’ll 
roar ye an ’twere any nightingale,” as we believe bully Bottom says; 
each had his white pocket-handkerchief ready, and all were prepared 
to be sad, secundum artem. The King and the people vied with one 
another in dramatic tact; and all parties endeavoured to pourtray 
their sentiments through the medium of this great stroke of Theatrical 
Politics. ‘‘The more tears I shed on the first day, and the more 
hilarity I exhibit on the second and third,” thought Louis-Philippe, 
** the less need I yield to the movement party.” On the other hand, 
said M. Mauguin and his friend :—** This play will touch the conscience 
of the King.” These moral influences being, as we say in mechanics, 
opposite and equal, an equilibrium was the result. The féte of the 
Three Days took place ; and, each having acted his part so adroitly, 
no one of the parties has gained an advantage. 

Such is the science of Theatrical Politics, and we suppose that by 
this time our reader has become thoroughly convinced of its 1mpor- 
tance. Under this impression we take our leave, trusting that he 
will include it in the circle of his studies, and avail himself of the 
manifold advantages which the practical application of its precepts 
Is SO peculiarly calculated to place in his possession. D 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Tue question of imprisonment for debt is enveloped in so much 
ion, that notwithstanding all that has been done, and is still 
doing, to amend the law, many years will probably pass away 
before it is put upon a reasonable and just footing. It is not that 
lights are wanting to place in evidence the elementary facts which 
constitute the relations of creditor and debtor with each other, 
and with the State. The theoretical speculators on society have 
done their duty with this portion of their theme, and general prin- 
ciples have been demonstrated suflicient to conduct inquiry to a 
wholesome termination ; but in all political combinations, established 
error holds its ground long after the period at which society has 
arrived at a knowledge of the truths necessary to its confutation. 
Prejudice and self-interest continue abuses, in spite of philosophy, 
and in contradiction to conscience ; until public suffering, st 
ing public feeling, forces the people to draw the necessary conclu- 
sions from the premises of which they have, for years probably, 
been placed in possession. In the mean time, it is a patriotic 
duty to quicken the march of mind, by frequently drawing attention 
tothe matter at issue, to bring the facts, from time to time, into 
day, and to accustom society, even at the risk of some fastidious 
repetitions, to the ideas on which, sooner or later, it will be called 
upon to decide. 
Upon the theory of pains and penalties, there are not now two 
opinions. very reasoner, worthy of the name, agrees in repu- 
diating vengeance as a legitimate end of jurisprudence, and in re- 


garding all penal inflictions which either miss or pass the object of 


preventing crime and maintaining public order, as so much gratui- 
tous evil, equally mischievous and cruel. That imprisonment, in its 
lightest form, is a heavy punishment, no one will deny. That its 
infliction is burdensome to the State, the annual returns of expendi- 
ture sufficiently prove. That imprisonment for debt is an insuflicient 
means of correcting abuses of credit, the quick succession crops of 
abortive insolvent acts have long placed beyond the reach of doubt. 
Yet, notwithstanding the notoriety of these premises, the obvious 
conclusion is too generally disregarded ; routine and ancient custom 
prevail over reason ; and the bare mention of an adequate change in 
the law is looked upon by a large portion of the public as an attack 
upon property, a death-blow to credit, and an overthrow of the very 
foundations of commerce. : 
The ancient law of debtor and creditor was openly and ayowed| 

founded on the principle of vengeance, and the insolvent was placed 
at the disposition of his creditor, to be dealt with according to his 
pleasure. So severe were the laws of the Roman republic, and so 
ruinous the usury, that the consequent disorders were amongst the 
most prevalent causes of civil dissension; and in modern Kurope, 
the absurd maxim that ‘ what cannot be paid by the purse must be 
satisfied by the person,” has kept alive a jurisprudence, which 
Christian charity and enlightened policy ought long ago to have 
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banished from the code of a civilized community. On the other 
hand, a conviction, enforced by daily experience, of the cruelties and 
oppressions which law and the bad passions of creditors have inflicted 
ov the innocent and the unfortunate, have excited a morbid feeling 
of compassion which, instead of going to the root of the evil, has ex. 
pended itself in enactments that have placed the creditor in the 

wer of the unprincipled, without affording in all cases protection 
to those in whose favour they have been conceived and passed. The 
object which the creditor seeks in invoking the intervention of law— 
the matter of his claim,—is the value which he has entrusted to the 
good faith of his debtor. The payment of his debt is the specific 
redress he demands; and all legislation which goes not by the short- 
est means to this end, is at once unjust and absurd : it is a realization 
of the Scripture parable, of giving a stone to him whose petition is 
for bread. The motives which induce a debtor to withhold the pay- 
ment of a just debt, resolve themselves into the two cases of inability 
and of fraud. In the former case, the inutility and the cruelty of 
imprisonment are so obvious, that they need not be dwelt upon. 
Not only is the infliction an unwarrantable aggravat on of inevitable 
misfortune, but it is a direct impediment upon the future industry of 
the debtor, upon which alone the creditor is dependent for a chanee 
of payment. In the case of fraud, a simple incarceration is inade- 
quate to its purpose, whenever the debtor wishes to speculate on the 
pertinacity of his creditor, or prefers detention to immediate pay- 
ment. Where the means of satisfying the justice of the case exist, 
the business of the legislator should be at once to obtain possession 
of them for the benefit of the creditor. It is a mockery of the in- 
jured to rest contented with securing the person of the debtor, while 
he is left in undisturbed possession of a power to withhold the sums 
for which he is subjected to incarceration. The only ground upon 
which a preliminary arrest is justifiable, is to prevent the flight of 
the debtor with the property in his possession ; it stands, therefore, 
upon the same footing as arrest in criminal matters, and it should be 
followed by the same consequence of an immediate appearance before 
a magistrate, and a decision on the case. If imprisonment before 
trial is universally acknowledged to be a hardship, which paramount 
necessity alone can defend ; the placing the liberty of the subject in 
jeopardy for so small a sum as ten or twenty pounds is a libel on 
civilization. Putting on one side the interests of the creditor, it may 
be thought that the dread of possible confinement may operate as @ 
restraint on the profligate and the imprudent ; and that, for the gene- 
ral support of credit, some punishment may be inflicted on the debtor, 
as an offender against the community. But this reasoning is appli- 
cable in those cases alone, in which debt is incurred with the tull 
consciousness of an utter inability to discharge the contracted et- 
gagement. Such conduct is, without doubt, morally vicieus ; but 
the possibility of curbing the vice by a general and sweeping prov'- 
sion, applicable indiscriminately upon all debtors, is too doubtful 
not to supersede any advantage to be expected by the attempt. rhe 
desire of immediate enjoyment is so closely implanted in human ne 
ture, and hope is so vital a principle of our moral constitution, that 
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it is not every thoughtless and improvident debt that merits castiga- 
tion; and the cases are few in which mortal justice can draw the fine 
line at which folly terminates and dishonesty begins.’ At all events, 
the attempt to discriminate can only be properly made by an’ impar- 
tial tribunal, as in practice it is somewhat imperfectly done by the 
insolvent courts ; and therefore the motive cannot be made to enter 
into the consideration of preliminary imprisonment. In trading spe- 
culations, thoughtlessness and improvidence are justly overlooked by 
the law, every individual being esteemed the best judge of his own 
prospects of successful trading. Unless a gross fraud is discovered 
in the transactions, the mere fact of taking goods on a remote and 
chimerical chance of profit, is not considered as a crime, 
the improvident debtor who, without reference to his means, con- 


tracts obligations for the purposes of his own consum 
punishment is contemplated by this rigorous view of the 


It is only 


ition, whose 
aw; and to 


that extent, the alleged motive of upholding public credit is falla- 
cious and inapplicable. The retail trader, standing between the ma- 
nufacturer and the consumer, is bound in common honesty to know 
well whom he trusts; for if he gives credit lightly, in order to gain 
custom, he is for the most part speculating with the property of 
others, and merits rather the censure than the protection of the law. 
Supposing even that this is not the case, and that the risk is alto- 
gether the creditor’s own, justice is not called upon to protect his 
private rights when they are invaded through his own Jachesse. If 
the: protection of the subject from the consequences of his own folly 
were made a general principle of legislation, there would be no end 
to the task ; society would be involved in such restraints as would 
fatally impede its most legitimate exertions; and the law, by its 
complexity, would become incapable of execution. The less a Go- 
vernment interferes with private transactions the better: all such 
legislation should at best be considered as exceptional, and as re- 
quiring in each specific case a specific ground, plain and undeniable, 
for its justification, ‘That imprisonment, as a matter of punishment, 
is necessary to the support of public credit, is not to be maintained. 
In point of fact, retail tradesmen count too much upon the power of 
arrest ; and the consequent facility with which they afford credit to 
their customers, operates as a fatal snare to the inexperienced, and 
injéres commerce to no inconsiderable extent; insomuch that their 
occasional disappointment is no more than a necessary restraint, 
provided by the nature of things, on their own credulity or indiffe- 
rence. If the power of imprisonment for simple contract debts were 
wholly abolished, there is little reason for supposing that a proper 
credit would be in the least impeded. In lower life, eredit Is actu- 
ally given without this sanction; the small advances of food, &c. 
made to the operative tradesman, when his resources are for the mo- 
ment suspended, seldom amounting to the lowest sum for which the 
law allows of arrest. Experience proves that little injury results 
from this state of things, and the analogy is favourable to the exten- 
sion of the principle tu simple contract debts of every pussible 


amount. 


As a mere matter of punishment and privation, the right of prel- 
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minary attest being thus completely inexpedient and unjust, its yi- 
lity asa’ mode: of satisfying the creditor is not sufficient to warrant 
the continuance of the practice ; or at least is so limited, as torequire 
much ¢ircumspection in its application, to adapt it to the interests of 
society. That this is generally felt and acknowledged, may ‘be 
gathered from the immense latitude of the provisions of the insolvent 
laws. These, as they now stand, are a bungling contrivance to mi 
tigate the severity of the original law of debtor and creditor: and 
in order to leave open a door suffeiently large to the unfortunate, 
they give such a latitude to the rogue, as places the creditor per. 
fectly at his‘mercy. If the sums surrendered in the insolvent courts 
be compared with the debts in the schedules, it must be concluded, 
either that much property is successfully concealed, or that few take 
the benefit of the Act as long as they have any money remaining. 
Here then, the law of arrest operates to the direct injury of credit. 
If the power of preliminary arrest were not felt to be an intolerable 
hardship, the legislature would never have fallen into such vicious 
excess: and the nature of the remedy throws a valuable light u 
the evil, for the abatement of which it is adopted. ‘To satisfy the 
just demands of the creditor, it is absolutely necessary that the debtor's 
goods should at once be placed at the disposition of a competent 
tribunal, and that the appeal to that tribunal should be compulsory 
on both parties. If, for the protection of the unfortunate, it is right 
that the Sebtor may force his creditor into an insolvent court, it is 
no less right that the creditor should enjoy a corresponding power'to 
force an unwilling debtor to submit to the same tribunal ; and this 
being done, all necessity for personal restraint at once ceases, as 
much as in an ordinary case of bankruptcy. To bring a patper 
before the court, preliminary imprisonment is not requisite: such 
debtors frequently procure themselves to be arrested, in order to take 
the benefit of the Act; and they would voluntarily appear,’ if ‘the 
law would permit them, without such intervention. In practice, the 
necessity for actual incarceration operates as a vexatious embarrass- 
ment, amounting sometimes to an absolute impediment to the opeta- 
tion of the Act. I have frequently known prisoners to’ affirm that 
the want of two or three pounds to pay the expences of the process 
has detained them for years in confinement, while the creditor, eon- 
tented with possessing their person, throws every impediment in the 
way of their discharge. If, on the other hand, incarceration be con- 
sidered as a means of forcing the unwilling, it is obviously less efti- 
cient than the warrant of a competent tribunal. In the latter ease, 
contumacy and concealment would become criminal ; and beings, 
would justly subject the prisoner to a discipline sufficiently rigorous 
to insure his prompt obedience. As the law now exists, the unwil- 
ling debtor is necessarily considered in the light of an innocent man; 
and the discipline of a sheriff’s gaol is the worst that he has toe 
counter. Nothing can be more ludicrous, if aught so vexatious cm 
be a fit subject for mirth, than the law which enables a debtor ‘to 
withdraw his property from the operation of the courts, and, by sub- 
mitting to the celinery restraints of a debtors’ prison, to consume - 
profligate dissipation the money which of right belongs to his creditor. 
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For.the fraudulent, the penitentiary or -the felon’s gaol is the proper 

of confinement. It is a fact, that the mind soon becomes re- 
conciled to incarceration, when a prison offers the means of idleness 
and sensual enjoyment; and instances are frequent, in which men 
of considerable property, and educated with the habits of gentlemen, 
voluntarily submit to the disgrace and discomforts of a long impri- 
sonment, rather than settle with theircreditors. The slightest motive 
of contingent benefit, the mere desire of revenge, suflices to overcome 
the natural repugnance to personal restraint. It is notorious, that in 
debtors’ gaols the prisoner can enjoy every luxury for which he can 
pay, save only change of place. Generally speaking, the fraudulent 
debtor is better off in his confinement, than the man who is honest. 
The privileges of such places are matters of purchase; and he who 
has deprived himself of ready cash, by a partial payment of his 
debts, is placed under severer restraint than the rich rogue. In the 
Four Court Marshalsea of Dublin, which is analogous to the King’s 
Bench of London, the paupers are excluded from the more healthy 
and cheerful part of the prison, appropriated to those who pay for 
their apartments. When a person of good education and decent 
habits is placed in this predicament, it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a punishment more severe than the enforced association with 
ignorance, filth, and vulgar profligacy to which he is exposed. Yet 
this man may possibly be detained for debts incurred by the fraud 
of another prisoner, enjoying all the advantages trom which he him- 
self is excluded. 

One great reason of the continuance of the existing law lies in the 
undue protection given to certain species of property. The false 
policy of a legislation, which favours entails and settlements, makes 
it so difficult for a creditor to attack the estate, which has been per- 
haps the specific ground of his confidence, that society is indisposed to 
admit of a complete exemption of the person of the debtor. At the 
same moment, however, privilege of Parliament is allowed to a 
favoured few, without any serious evil to the community. In these 
instances, the creditor is a purchaser with notice ; and in trusting, 
he makes his terms accordingly. The same result would ensue, if 
immunity from arrest were general, Reason, however, requires that 
if the person be free, the cessio bonorum should be perfect, that. it 
should be prompt, compulsory, and entire. It may perhaps be urged, 
that such an arrangement might be rendered oppressive, when em- 

ments are temporary; a small debt giving the creditor a right 
to urge on a premature and ruinous exposure of the debtor's circum- 
stances. But the same objection lies against the bankrupt laws, 
when the smallest creditor can strike a docket, if an act of bavk- 
tuptcy has been committed. The personal interests of the creditor 
are in most cases a sufficient restraint on such conduct ; and a man’s 
affairs must be bad indeed, if he could not get assistance to relieve 
him from the persecution of a malicious creditor, A’ still better 
remedy would likewise be found in the establishment of courts of 
arbitration, in which the interests of debtor and creditor might be 
discussed, and arrangements made @ l’aimable, wherever the affairs 
of the debtor were nut wholly hopeless. 
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That the evils of prelimimary arrest are inherent, and that the 
insolvent laws, with all their latitude, are insufficient to meet them 
are evinced in the number of persons still confined for small debts. 
In a return made to the House of Commons, in June, 1828, of the 
prisoners confined in one prison in Itreland, with the amount 
of their debts and the term of their incarceration, fifty-three per- 
sons are specitied as having been detained for more than a year, 
Of these, five were confined for a debt of ten pounds each, foy 
the respective terms of six years and a half, four years, three years 
nineteen and seventeen months; and the second quoted individual 
is still (1831) in confinement. One prisoner (a lady), arrested as 
long back as February, 1797, was detained for 23/.; and another iy 
August, 1822, for the same sum. Debts of 20/.,214, and 12/., had 
occasioned the imprisonment of three persons since 1824. One per- 
son had been in custody since 1815, for 18/.; and he is still de. 
tained (though in a state of lunacy) for the debt. Of the whole 
fifty-three, twenty-five were imprisoned for debts under a hundred 
pounds. One female on the list, confined in discharge of her bail, 
has subsequently died in prison. A gentleman confined since 1807, 
for a debt under 270/., remains, and will probably continue through 
life, a prisoner, owing to an obliquity of mind which prevents him 
from attending to his affairs, though he is said to have possessed large 
property. While fifty-three individuals are thus stated to have been 
labouring under the hardship of protracted imprisonment, seventy- 
three only are set down as having been confined within the year, A 
due comment on each of the fifty-three cases would most probably 
detect some specific blunder in legislation, showing an indifference 
to human liberty strangely at odds with our natural claim to civ- 
lization. 

To dwell on the iniquity of a dispensation, which admits of such 
unnecessary cruelty within the walls of a single gaol, would be a 
sheer waste of words ; but a reference to the enormous expence to 
the community, attendant upon a debtors’ goal, is necessary to com- 
plete the picture. Besides the ground-reut and repairs of the build- 
ing, the public is charged with the salaries of the officers necessary 
to safe custody, with those of a medical and a clerical establishment, 
and with the support of an hospital and its attendants. By a recent 
law also, food and coals are supplied to the pauper prisoners. With- 
out attempting to fix with accuracy the gross expence of such an 
establishment, it may be stated as amounting to a large per centage 
on the debts for which the whole number in confinement is detained. 
It is not the least vexatious part of the business, that, of the contin- 
gent expences, the larger part is occasioned on account of the pau- 
pers, who afford the greater number of cases of long incarceration, 
and who consequently suffer mostin health, and require much humane 
assistance. I have known instances in which such persons have cost 
the county many times more than the sum for which they were de- 
tained; so that if the practice would not have encouraged fraud, 
it would have been economy in the Government to have paid the 
debt, to get rid of the incumbrance. In Ireland, where the system 
of small farming makes many small debtors, and where there are no 
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poor rates, it is more than probable that not a few of the prisoners 
remain in custody voluntarily for the sake of the support; and it 
cannot fail to be very soon discovered, that a friendly writ is an ex- 
peditious mode of getting rid of a lunatic relation. The expence 
attendant upon the safe custody of the insane in prisons, where the 
ordinary means and appliances of an asylum are not to be had, is a 
grievous and wanton addition to the public burdens; but infinitely 
wore important is the cruelty of the prisoner’s situation, deprived, as 
he must be, of the chances of cure which are afforded in appropriate 
establishments. It is true that means exist under the Insolvent Act, 
by which a lunatic may be promptly discharged ; but there are none 
by which he must: and if the prisoner be under attachment, I am 
not aware of any legal process, short of the expensive one of moving 
the court, by which his discharge is possible. It would be some 
return for the expenditure thus incurred in a debtors’ prison, if the 
condition of the pauper prisoners was tolerably comfortable ; but it is 
obviously necessary that the relief of the first wants of nature should 
be on the lowest scale, to prevent the gaol from being converted into 
a poor house. Drunkenness and filth are placed in loathsome con- 
trast with squalid poverty ; and the resulting demoralization is pro- 
portionate, 

Reluctant debtors must surrender their effects or be forced to do 
so. Whenever this most important and final end shall be fully and 
effectually secured, in all possible cases, the necessity for preliminary 
arrest will cease to exist. If the cessio bonorum be promptly insured 
by law, an attempt to escape with the property would become a 
highly criminal ofience ; and when the apprehension of such a crime 
being meditated were duly established before a magistrate, com- 
mittal to a county gaol under his warrant should follow, as in any 
other minor charge where bail cannot be procured. So also in the 
case of fraudulent and evasive practices, imprisonment aggravated 
by severe discipline, and even, if necessary, by hard labour, should 
follow the sentence of a competent tribunal. By these means, mis- 
fortune would be exempted from useless suffering, the creditor better 
protected, and all necessity for those public nuisances—the debtors’ 
gaols, where crime and honesty are huddled together, and where 
the rich raseal can laugh at those whom he robs, while he revels in 
luxury, will be entirely abolished. All changes short of this 
(sweeping revolution, if it must be so called), however ingeniously 
contrived, will prove ineffectual. As long as the debtor can with- 
hold his property by submitting to incarceration, and as long as the 
subject can be submitted to indefinite confinement without the inter- 
vention of a tribunal, no minor arrangements can reach to the many 
cases of hardship and fraud, to which such a state of things is liable. 
“ To this complexion we must come at last :”’ and nothing remains 
but to expedite the arrival of so happy a consummation, M 
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A TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘f THE KUZZILBASH.” 


In the year 17—, during the progress of that war which Russia so Jone 
carried on against the provinces of the Caucasus, and which has term). 
nated only in that species of possession, or rather military occupation of 
the country, which leaves her mistress of little more than the ground she 
occupies with her troops, or commands with the range of their muskets — 
a small party of Russian Ne which had been detached on duty 
froma corps stationed near the Kubau river, was surprised by a strong 
marauding party of Circassians, by whom some of its number were 
killed, and others taken prisoners. Of the fate of its officer, no distinct 
accounts reached the head-quarters of his corps; for the private who had 
been fortunate enough to escape, while his comrades were falling under 
the arrows and swords of the Circassians, was too much ocenpied abont 
his own safety to attend to that of his commander ; and the gloom which 
was cast over the corps under Major D , was deepened by the painful 
uncertainty which hung over the young man’s destiny. 

Lieutenant Palovska, for so we shall designate the missing officer, had 
a brother in the same corps, but absent at the time with the garrison at 
Stavrepol, who, when he heard of the catastrophe, immediately procured 
leave of absence, and repaired to the position of Major D——. 

Theodore Palovska, such was the young Pole’s name, was, like his 
brother, beloved not only in his own corps, but by the whole division of the 
forces to which it belonged. Aneminent portion of that masculine beauty 
for which his nation is remarkable, an air of high distinction, and senti- 
ments as noble and generous as his form was prepossessing, combined with 
a happy buoyancy of mind, and inexhaustible good-humour, to throw 
over the young Palovska a charm which few could resist. With Major 
D—— he was a peculiar favourite ; and although that officer possessed too 
high a sense of duty to listen to an inadmissible request from any quarter, 
he could not deny the young Pole permission to lead a party in search of 
the remains of the detachment which had been cut off, even while be 
entertained some doubts regarding the consequences, and might, upon 
grounds of military expediency, have possibly seen cause to withhold his 
assent. A force of forty cossacks, under an experienced and steady 
officer, was told off from those under the Major’s command, and placed 
under the orders of Palovska, who took his departure from the encamp- 
ment with mingled feelings of exultation and anxiety, to search for the 
unfortunate sufferers ; for with the sanguine spirit of youth he doubted 
not of success, while ever and anon the recollection that he for whom 
he principally undertook the expedition might already be beyond the 
reach of its aid, would pass like a cloud over a fair prospect and turn his 
hopes to gloom. 

A short day’s riding, after crossing the Kubau, brought the party to the 
scene of the disaster, which was easily recognised; for the flight of 
carrion birds and the herd of beasts of prey which their arrival 
from the spot, had still left enough to prove that the remains which lay 
before them were those of their slaughtered comrades. The shreds of 
coarse uniforms which were scattered about, indicated the sufferers to have 
been privates; a single rag of finer texture with a bit of gold-lace he 
tached to it spoke a more alarming hint to the young Pole: but 
might have been rent from the person of his brother in the fierceness ° 
the struggle, and he refused to abandon the hope which still whispered 
his heart that this beloved brother was yet in existence. rbage 

The traces of the retreating enemy were soon lost in the rank he 
and thickets of the country through which they now had to pass ; but 
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followed their apparent direction, at times by a scarcely perceptible 
track, at others by chance, along an open meadow, and sometimes 

lunging into a dense wood, where there was nothing to guide their steps 
favend the more open goer and least impervious parts of the forest, 
which they naturally selected. The ground at length became more an- 
even; the rivulets brawled along stony courses—more than one conside- 
rable stream had already been passed; and at length, after crowning a 
height so thickly wooded as to disappoint them entirely of the prospect 
which they expected to obtain from its crest, they descended upon a river 
of more than ordinary size. 

The inconvenience of crossing this stream from the roughness of its 
banks, the rocky character of its bottom, and the uncertain depth of its 
waters, obliged the party to search for a practicable ford. Palovska 
chose the upward course, as leading more into the interior of the coun- 
try; and they had pursued it with infinite difficulty, and for a considerable 
distance, until the imperturbable cossacks themselves were nigh be- 
ginning to murmur, and the old officer was mustering up his resolution to 
remonstrate against penetrating any further thus blindly into so dan- 
gerous a country, when, suddenly, they came upon a track which led to a 
ford obviously in common use. 

This circumstance revived the spirits of the party; it also reminded 


them that an enemy might possibly not be far off:—a momentary halt was 


called; girths were tightened, accoutrements adjusted, the priming of pis- 
tols, and carbines examined ; then, remounting, the whole troop dashed 
through the clear dimpling water of the ford and resumed the path, which, 
open and well-defined, now led in an upward direction along the bank. 
On their left-hand ran the river bordered with large oak, beech, alder, 
or walnut trees, and a thick underwood of box, thorns and wild plums, 
cherry and peach: on the right lay a dense forest of the same description, 
shutting out all kind of view, except of huge grey masses of rock rising 
occasionally from the soil, and glimpses of more elevated ground, as a 
natural glade or opening in the trees permitted the eye to range to the 
foot of the hills and see them rising, majestically wooded, far above the 
leyel of the valley. 

The second day of their journey now closed in without discovering to 
them a vestige of man or his abodes; and they bivouacked beneath the 
shade of magnificent trees a little removed from the pathway, where, in 
an opening of the forest, a rank herbage afforded indifferent fodder for 
their wearied horses. They pursued their way next morning, when the 
path, quitting the river banks, rose among the hills on the left, and wind- 
ing through a pass of no very toilsome description, carried them, about 
noon, to another valley of larger size and infinitely more beauty than that 
through which they had travelled on the preceding day. he forests 
were less continuous and deep, the glades more frequent,—fair meadows 
covered with rich vegetation, shelved from the foot of the hills to the 
river which rolled through the centre of the valley ; swelling mountains 
with rocky crests showed themselves rising above the woods, and increa- 
sing in height and grandeur as the eye followed them up the glen, where 
they closed in, and were lostin the deep purple of clouds and distance ;— 
even the rude cossacks could not withhold a murmur of admiration as the 
fair prospect opened on their view, while they bestowed abundance of 
hearty maledictions upon the ‘* robbers” who held so fine a country, 

A consultation was now held between Palovska and the cossack officer 
Dobracheff, to decide upon the further course to be pursued, and the 
fittest mode for securing as guides some of the inhabitants whom they did 
not doubt must have their abodes in so pleasant a valley ; but as their 

vouack of the preceding night had yielded rather scanty refreshment 
th to man and beast, it was deemed advisable to halt for a while where 
ywere, A retired nook, carpetted with rich sweet grass, was chosen 
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for this purpose, protected from intrusion on one side by a jutting rock 
and on the other by a swampy pool overgrown with trees. Two mounted 
cossacks were posted as sentinels close to the entrance of this little glade 
under the shadow of a wooded bank ; one was sent a little up the hil] to 
keep a look-out over the valley. 

The men had uubitted ehibie borate, and were themselves enjoying, as 
they could, the morsel of coarse black bread and hard cheese, seasoned 
with a clove of garlic, when the tramp ofa horse interrupted them, and 
one of the cossacks came galloping in from his post under the bank; but 
the object of his errand was anticipated by the note of a horn, which 
blown at 4 little distance, came swelling down the valley. All were on 
the alert in a moment. The cossack hastily reported that he had seep 
the flash of arms, and the indistinct movement of men among the trees of 
the opposite side ; and the party, instantly mounting, and forming under 
the dark shade of the trees, awaited their appearance in silence. 

They had not long to wait: the sentinel on the height, who probably 
had till then been asleep, now came running down to tell that a train of 
thirty or forty persons, many of them armed and mounted, had crossed 
the river, and were advancing towards the position: and in a few mo- 
ments after, they made their appearance, headed by a person, obviously a 
chief of no small consequence from the splendour of his arms and the 
number of well-appointed persons who attended him. The fearless and 
unguarded manner in which these people made their approach, sufficiently 
proclaimed their ignorance of any enemy being at hand, and Paloyska 
had sufficient opportunity for making his observations. 

Among the horsemen he could distinguish some who bore behind them 
burdens, which it was not difficult to recognise as females; and his heart 
leapt as he detected others, on foot, marching alongside of the mounted 
men, Whose disordered garb, unsteady gait, and hampered arms too 
clearly indicated them as prisoners. ‘‘ Holy Virgin,” exclaimed the young 
Pole, ‘it is them—the vile dogs are carrying them off—Hurrah !— 
charge!” But Dobracheff respectfully arrested this movement. “ Be 
pleased, Sir, to have patience ; these can hardly be the men we seek— 
they are going the wrong way ; their present direction would lead them 
towards those they must dread; and, as to bringing their captives for 
ransom, depend upon it, those who did the deed will never think of put- 
ting their heads in such risk,—Let them approach, we shall then see how 
we may best secure them.” 

As Dobracheff spoke, the horn sounded again, and the chief and his 
people halted, and gazed about them as men at fault, or in search of 
something. ‘* Now, now!” cried Palovska impatiently ; and twenty 
of the cossacks, as eager as their officer, spurring their horses and 
couching their spears, dashed at the halting natives. But lighten 
not more rapid than were their movements when they took the alarm. No 
sooner did they spy the dark green uniforms and caps of the cossacks, 
than with one shrill yell the whole party scattered diflerent ways. 
flight of arrows and a dropping shot or two were discharged at the Ras- 
sians, who returned it with equal uncertainty: one of the natives drof 
dead from his horse—two more, who made short speed, were spit 
right through the body by the cossacks’ spears: one of the cossacks sprang 

up from his horse, and fell with a wild cry, shot through the heart od 
arrow—two more were slightly wounded. Such were the casua th 
which occurred in this hasty skirmish, before the natives, acquainted wit 
every inch of the ground, disappeared, as if the earth had swallowed them 
up, among the thick underwood. In another moment they were 
plunging into the stream to the brink of which the cossacks in vale pur- 
sued them—one, incautiously riding towards a thicket, received @ 

in his brain, and left his startled horse to find its way back to doba4 
rades. The shout of their officer recalled his men, who withdrew mle? 
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pen space out of harm’s way, While some went to inspect the fallen, and 
collect what information they could glean from such as might retain 
some life. 

As the native horsemen galloped off, such of them as had prisoners 
under their charge endeavoured to drag them along by the thong which 
bound their arms, or which thrown round their necks secured them to the 
saddles of their guards—one of these prisoners, in struggling to get free, 
received from his keeper a sabre-cut which clove his head in twain, and 
the horseman, disencumbered, rode off; another, being thrown on the 
ground by a violent jerk, which broke the thong that bound him, lay 
as if dead on the spot where he fell, while the rapid approach of the 
cossacks prevented the coup de grace, which probably would have changed 
appearances into reality. The rest, including the females, were fairly 
carried off by those who had them in charge. Of all the victims of the 
day, there was not one who evinced any sign of animation, except the 
captive last-mentioned, and his plight was bad enough. With an unfeel- 
ing barbarity common to these savages, a large piece of wood had been 
thrust across his mouth, as a gag, both ends of which were secured by 
cords bound so tight round his head that they had sunk deep into each 
swelled and lacerated cheek. To one part of this cord was fastened the 
thong which secured him to the saddle of his guard, and his arms were 
hound behind his back so tight, that the ligatures had almost cut to the 
quick ;—no wonder that so severe a jerk should have reduced him nearly 
to the same condition as that of those who lay around. 

The thongs around his head being cut at the oflficer’s command, with no 
very gentle action, the captive now stood erect among his deliverers ; 
and, in spite of the wretchedness of his plight, presented an exterior 
which commanded no small degree of admiration. His only clothing 
being a pair of loose and ragged trowsers, the proportions of his singularly 
muscular and active form were fully displayed to view, as far as the 
waist. His person, though rising but little above the middle height, pos- 
sessed that easy grace and dignity which we remark in the finest Grecian 
models, and which gives to its possessors the advantages, without the 
awkwardness, of superior stature. Even his countenance, though swelled 
and disfigured by the treatment it had received, bore undeniable traces of 
beauty. Dark brown locks curled closely round his head; and no one 
could doubt that the black deep-set eyes, which now gazed heavily and 
listlessly on those around him, could, on fitting occasions, be lit up with 
abundance of vivacity. At this time, however, the unfortunate youth 
appeared too much exhausted to make suitable replies to the questions 
which poured upon him from all sides. The cossacks, who hate all the 
tribes of the Caucasus, were disposed to make use of harsh means for 
awakening his intelligence, but Palovska restrained them, and directing 
the captive to be placed upon one of the horses which had lost its rider, 
and to be mildly treated, though carefully guarded, remitted a stricter 
examination until a more convenient season. The dead were drawn to 
one side, until time and opportunity should permit the rites of sepulture 
tobe decently performed ; and the rest of the party, crossing the stream, 
pursued the path by which the natives who had just fled had approached, 
and which was a continuation of that by which the Russians had entered 

the valley. 

They now redoubled the caution with which they advanced: a vidette 
was thrown out far a-head; on each flank and behind rode an expe- 
rienced old cossack to prevent surprise. They had not gone many miles 
in this way, when the vidette in advance gave notice that he saw smoke 
issuing from a wood upon an eminence to the left.—*‘ It is a village un- 

doubtedly, Sir,” observed the cossack officer; “it may contain those 
who have escaped us; or the inhabitants may not yet have taken alarm— 
if we could secure one for a guide—” ** We may try, at least,” replied 
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Palovska; “and see, here is a path which undoubtedly leads to the vil 
lage.—Michel and Yarlousk and I, with four or five men, will move “A 
a-head, and endeavour to steal upon the people, while you may advance 
more slowly, and, if possible, surround the place so as to prevent escape,” 

The path was intricate, winding up the steep rocky projection of a 
hill, among large trees intermingled with underwood of box and thorns 
too thick for the eye to penetrate further than a few yards on either 
hand. But after.a short progress the scene altered: an open space ap- 
yeared, and a spot of cultivated ground, the first they had observed, hun 
in rude terraces upon the steep slope. The smoke now rose near a 
advance of the party ;—the thatch ofa hut could be detected among the 
foliage ;—and, upon bursting through some bushes which fringed a sort 
of brow above them, they found themselves upon a small platform, on 
which, among some fruit-trees, were scattered a few poor hovels, chief 
constructed of wood and grass. The slight noise which they could nat 
avoid making in their approach, attracted to the door of one of these 
huts a wild figure of a woman and some children, who, uttering a 
piercing cry which swelled into a shrill shout, disappeared behind their 
dwelling before the cossacks could come up: but a man, clad in the 
sheep-skin dress which the peasants of the country wear, was less fon 
tunate—he fell into their hands so unexpectedly, as it appeared, that 
although he stared and looked bewildered he neither struggled nor sought 
to fly. 

Shouting aloud to the rest of their comrades, the cossacks now 
spread to the right and left; but although they saw several other houses, 
not one of them was tenanted, nor did they contain any thing worth 
plundering: the alarm had probably been given, and the people had 
removed with their slender property. ‘*‘ We must content ourselves with 
this shaggy creature,”’ said Palovska; ‘* he looks wild enough for a beast 
of the forest, but seems willing to submit to his fate—but how are we 
to talk to him? Here Georgeen, thou knowest something of these moua- 
tain caitiffs’ tongue—see if thou canst get him to speak.”  Georgeen 
the servant of Palovska, a native of Georgia, and for many years in 
habits of intercourse with the various tribes of the Caucasus, now came 
forward. For some time he endeavoured in vain to make himself under 
stood ; and it was only by the exertion of considerable patience, that be 
at length succeeded in getting the Circassian to comprehend ,—first, what 
they were in search of,—then, that fidelity and successful guidanee 
would meet with reward—the slightest attempt at treachery, or double 
dealing, with summary death. The rapid smile which played over his 
wild but acute features, as he listened to the first of these conditions, test 
fied that it was perfectly understood and appreciated, nor did the sign- 
ficant action with which, laying one hand on his own head, he drew the 
other across his throat, and gabbled with unintelligible rapidity, atlord 
a less convincing proof that the second was as clearly comprehended. 

The amount of information obtained from this man regarding the cap- 
tives of whom the party was in search, was as follows: Certain prisoners, 
Russians, like those he saw before him, had been carried through the 
village towards a place at a considerable distance, among the hills to the 
southward. The name of a chief, as it seemed, although the sound con- 
veyed no meaning to his hearers, was frequently repeated, and they took 
it for granted that he must be the man into whose power their comrades 
had fallen. The cossack officer Dobracheff, who had attentively o> 
served the countenance of the villager while under his —, 
remonstrated respectfully, yet strongly, against plunging yet deeper | 
so impracticable and hostile a country wpon such vague information ts 
Palovska, resisting all his arguments, resolved to proceed. The 
guide being directed to accompany them, girt up bis loins with — 
alacrity, like a man already prepared for a journey; threw his ie 
skin cloak over his shoulders, thrust his cummeh, or long twore’s 
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dagger, sto: his girdie, and signified his readiness to attend their eonm 
mands. It was afterwards remembered, though but little attended to at 
the moment, that when the villager observed the captive, he started and 
vast asuspicious look around; while the glance of the other was more 
marked by hatred than surprise, and the indignant flash of his eye 
restored to his: couutenauce somewhat of the intelligence which seemed 
naturally to belong to it. 

The villager led them by a path of very various character—sometimes 
expanding to a broad and open way, at others diminishing to an almost 
imperceptible and very intricate track, It wound over irregular and 
often precipitous ground, until, about evening, they reached an open 
space, Where a few trees, insulated in a pleasant meadow, atforded such 
temptations of security and plenty for their cattle, that the leaders of the 
party resolved to make it their resting-place for the night. Against this 
their guide remonstrated with a pertinacity which first occasioned surprise, 
and then a shade of suspicion, in the minds of both Palovska and Dobra- 
cheff. A strong injunction of vigilance was given to the trustiest men, 
who were appointed to the duty of sentinels ; the guide was placed under 
strict surveillance, while the captive, who was less an object of suspicion, 
remained less rigidly guarded; nor did the young Pole deem it expe- 
dient to make any attempt at breaking through the silence of ignorance 
er obstinacy whieh he had hitherto maintained, until his frame should 
have been refreshed and his mind soothed by rest and food,—the more 
particularly as he believed that all the information to be obtained upon 
the subject had already been elicited from the guide. 

Under these circumstances the party went to rest, and Palovska, 
wearied with three days’ continued exertion, was just falling into a doze, 
when the voice of a sentinel challenging, the report of a pistol, and the 
rush of several persons towards the place from whence these sounds had 
issued, made him start up and follow them with the utmost promptitude. 
The cause was soon discovered. He reached a knot of the cossacks 
barely in time to save the life of the captive, whom they were pommel- 
ingand kicking, and, as it seemed, were about to put to death with their 
spears just as their commander came up. Seizing one by the collar, and 
dashing to the ground another, while his voice called aloud upon all to 
desist, Palovska soon released their unlucky victim, whom he raised 
with great tenderness, and soothed as he led him back to his own post. 
The appearance of this young native had greatly interested the Polish 
officer, and he was highly displeased ata treatment which was caleu- 
lated rather to exasperate his disgust than to win his confidence, He 
caressed the young man, spoke to him in soothing accents, set before 
him a portion of his own pittance of provisions, and made him take a 
little of the spirits which he had put up for his own use. All this: was 
received by the captive with sullen indifference, nor for a while did he 
even appear disposed to avail himself of the protiered kindness. It was 
not until after some time that the frank benevolence of Palovska 
seemed to dissipate a little of the gloomy reserve with which he had 
fenced himself; he raised his.eyes, and fixed them upon the countenance 
of his new friend with a mingled expression of surprise and mistrust— 
the latter emotion gave way by degrees, and he did at length unbend 
80 far as to accept the food and refreshment which had been placed 
before him. 

On the morrow, Palovska attended still further to the comfort of his 
protege. Not only did he share with him his own refreshments, but fur- 
nished him with decent covering from the slender supply he had along 
with him; he bathed and fomented his wounds and swollen limbs, and 
had them bound up from the air, and, setting him om horseback, made 
him ride next to himself under watchful attendance but no personal 
restraint. A visible change in the manners of the captive was the result 
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of this judicious ‘treatment, but its full effect was not yet attained. The 

d@ ‘Sullenness: ‘liad ‘given ‘way, ‘but: his countenance sti}] cou tinued 
clouded by a'shade of hesitation—of perplexity. An attentive observer 
might have remarked a gleam of peculiar emotion break forth occa- 
siovallyand illuminate his features, as bursts of sunshine gild the dark 
heath; but it would have puzzled the ablest physiognomist to attempt 
decyphering the feelings that gave it birth—to have read a single line 
of his heart. 

The party proceeded as before—plunging still deeper into the mazes 
and perplexities of this almost impenetrable country, till at length, dip- 
ping into “a valley of singular grandeur over which the mountains 
towered with overwhelming vicmity, the path divided into two branches 
which diverged im different directions. When they attained this poiat 
the guide who for some time previously had exhibited certain un. 
accountable symptoms of uneasiness, cast an embarrassed glance 
around, paused for a considerable space, and at length took the path 
which led upwards to the more remote and elevated quarter of the glen. 
The suspicions of the wary Dobracheff were awakened by this singular 
irresolution, and he communicated them to Palovska. The guide was 
summoned and interrogated ; but he persisted, both by words and by 
signs, in affirming that the place to which they required him to lead them 
was only to be reached by the path in question; he even gave them to 
understand that it lay at no great distance ; and his assurances and argu- 
ments, in as far as they could be comprehended, appeared so plausible, 
that the scruples of Palovska were fast yielding ; when, all of a sudden, 
the captive sprang forward, and uttered rapidly a few sentences, which 
were unintelligible to the young Pole, but which instantly attracted the 
attention of his servant the .imterpreter, Georgeen. He. started, 
listened. attentively, and then, turning towards the guide, cast upon him a 
keen scrutinizing glance. The effect of the captive’s words upon the 
guide was/not less remarkable. His confidence and assumed candour was 
turned into real alarm, and the agitation depicted on his countenance, as 
he cast his eyes on every side, was too palpable to escape the notice of 
any of the party.—‘* Secure that fellow,” cried Georgeen ; *‘ and you, 
Sir,’ continued he to his master, “if it please you, listen to what this 
young man says—he can speak at last, it seems, and he speaks what | 
ean understand—it may be well worth one’s while to hear it, Sir.” 

Sallenness and doubt had now alike disappeared from the countenance 
of the young captive, which beamed with intelligence and energy. He 
spoke with rapid utterance to the servant, and the substance, translated, 
was as follows :—‘** Ye are running headlong into a snare—that fellow is 
the creature of Ismael Iantemir, the Abbassian chief, whom every one 
knows as the greatest robber of the country, and who fled from you yes- 
terday when I[ fell into your hands. He seeks to decoy you to where 
that ruffian has gathered his force, where you will neither be able to fight 
nor flee, and must be taken or destroyed :—trust me, this is the truth = 
see, Lam here in your hands.—Till now I did not altogether guess his pur- 
pose, nor should I last night have cared had he succeeded. The kind- 
ness of this good chief has opened my heart, and I will not see him perish. 
—That false guide threw himself in your way on purpose to serve as 4 
decoy.—Think you, would he have remained when all the rest fled, ex- 
cept for some such design ?—think ye that a Circassian man may be more 
easily ensnared than their women and children ?—He is a traitor—let him 
die a traitor’s death ; and I, for the sake of this good chief, and for my 
own liberty, will deliver you from this danger.” he 

Whatever of doubt or hesitation might still perplex the minds sr 
Russian officers, in spite of this unexpected explanation, was speedily 
dispelled by the conduct of the guide himself; for, watching his oppee™ 
nity, when the attention of those who were in charge of him was diverted 
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the discourse which was passing among the officers, he shook himself free 
feow their grasp, and, plunging like a wild beast inte the thicket, threw him- 
self down the steep ‘declivity. A few pistol-shots were aimed at his re- 
treating figure, as, rolling like a ball, or gliding like a snake. through the 
bushes, it disappeared from their sight. But their fire was without 
effect; and although some of the most active of the cossacks threw them- 
selves from their horses and dashed down the hill after the fugitive, they 
were soon obliged to retrace their way, baffled and outbreathed, 

A momentary confusion ensued :—the men clustered round their ofli- 
cers, who, with the,young captive and the interpreter Georgeen, were en- 

din a somewhat tumultuous couneil.—‘* The villain is off in good 
earnest!—he has escaped us !—What’s to be done?” * This young 
Circassian proposes a plan,” said Georgeen ; ‘ will it please you to listen 
to it?’’, The proposed measure was, that the party should resume their 
march without delay, in order to avoid the pursuit of Ismael lantemir, 
who, warned of their movements by the treacherous guide, would doubt- 
less attempt to follow them; that therefore they should take another 
path, by which the young man promised to conduct them all to a place 
of security, where they might, at their ease, concert their future measures. 
The cautious Dobracheff shook his head at this proposal, and pretested 
vehemently against reposing so dangerous a confidence in one of whom 
they could know nothing:—lhe saw no safety but in instantly retracing 
their steps, at least until clear of a quarter where the people were already 
alarmed, and where treachery and force were both at work to destroy 
them. 

But to abandon a pursuit in which fraternal affection, as well (he con- 
ceived) as his duty, were interested, was an alternative to which Paloyska 
could not, on any terms, be brought to listen :—it was to gain tidings of 
his lost brother, to seek him out, if alive, or ascertain his death, together 
with that of the other victims in the melancholy business, that the young 
Pole had undertaken the expedition; and to return from it without ef- 
fecting the smallest result, was a conclusion he could neither reconcile 
with his ideas of duty or affection. Besides, the changed demeanour of the 
young captive, and his active interference in exposing the treachery of 
their guide, had disposed the mind of Palovska to repose a confidence in 
him, which the riper experience and natural jealousy of more advanced 
years might condemn. There was an earnest candour in the young 
native’s arguments and representations, which could not, he thought, pro- 
ceed from any but pure motives: besides, he had much to lose, and little 
to gain, by treachery; for had they not been the means of rescuing him 
from slavery—had he not acknowledged the kindness with which he had 
been treated—and had he not as much cause to dread falling into the 
hands of the hill chiefs, as themselves, while in their company, for would 
not his fate be identified with theirs?) Thus by the specious casuistry of 
an ardent mind, it appeared to Palovska that the cause of themselves and 
their captive must be one and the same ; and listening rather to the whis- 
perings of his own wishes and the ardour of his temperament, than to the 
dictates of sound reason, he decided upon submitting to the guidance of 
the young native. Orders were given for proceeding immediately ; and 
Dobracheff, when he discovered that all his remonstrances were likely to 
prove vain, with a shrug of compelled resignation, but with the passive 
submission of a Russian, gave up the point, ordered his men to form, 
and onward they trotted after Palovska and the guide. 

They had proceeded but a little distance, when the captive halted and 
spoke to Georgeen. ‘He proposes to descend this ugly step, Sir,”’ 
said the latter, addressing his master; ‘‘ that guide, who gave us the slip, 
will bring, he says, the whole of his master’s force upon us unless we can 
elude them ; and this he pledges himself to do, by quitting the beaten 
track at this point.’ 
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** Pollow then, in the name of St. Nicholas!’ responded Patoveks ~ 
and down ‘they plunged, through bush and over rock and scaunr, until. 
after ialf an hour's perilous scrambling, they emerged from the thick fo. 
Kage into anopen spot overhung on every side with tall trees and steep 
rocks. * Pwo hours’ riding from this place,” said the guide, ** and we shall 
reach a covert, where not all the runners of Ismael fantemir will 
ever think of seeking us; there you may rest in security, but short of it 
none of usis'safe. To-morrow your servant will guide you where yoy 
please,” 

None but such as were intimate with the ground would have de. 
tected the path by which the cossacks, each leading his horse, ascended 
from this dark and secluded place; and although the cossack horses are 
accustomed to every species of ground, it was with danger, as well 
as great difficulty, that they clambered up, and then descended the preci- 
pitous path which terminated by conducting the whole party into another 
valley, situated in a different aspect of the mountain. Two hours’ more 
riding, along tracks of equal intricacy, carried them to the level crestof a 
rocky promontory, upon which stood the ruins of several buildings. This 
the captive signified to be the place of which he had spoken. 

The party dismounted and picquetted their weary horses in the rich grass 
around ; sentinels were posted on the heights, with strict injunctions of vi- 
gilance ; and the most spacious and complete of the ruined fabrics was 
occupied by the officers, who, on more than one account, chose to keep 
the captive near their persons. The cossacks, after providing for the com- 
fort of their steeds, took up their position where they liked best; 
and: general preparations were soon in forwardness for passing the rest of 
the evening and night in ease and security, if not in comfort. 

The frugal meal being over, and the officers having quietly seated 
themselves to enjoy the luxury of a pipe; Palovska, whose curiosity 
had for some time been on the stretch to learn the history and true con- 
dition. of one in whom he had reposed so important a confidence, 
sent for his servant Georgeen, to interpret between himself and their guest. 
The facts with which he thus became acquainted were as follows : 

‘*fam,” said the young man, ‘*a Circassian; the son of a chief 
named Temrokoua, of the family of Bekmourza, who lived ata village 
considerably to the south-east of this place. My own name is Hussein 
K hammourza. 

‘* Your Excellency is doubtless aware of the bloody feuds which 
exist between the tribes of these quarters, and particularly between those 
of the Circassians of Kabardia and the Kubau, and the Abbassians of 
the Black Sea, and the mountainous ridges in its vicinity; the latter 
pursuing their inroads almost to the Kubau river itself for the purpose of 
making captives, while the Circassians, in revenge, carry off the fami- 
hes of the former, even from the neighbourhood of the coast. 

“In one of these expeditions, which occurred when I was little more 
than a boy, I accompanied my father across the Abbassian Moun- 
tains. The commencement of our incursion was successful ; the booty 
which we obtained in prisoners, goods, and’ cattle, was large; and we 
were returning gaily and somewhat carelessly, rejoicing over our 
good fortune, when suddenly we were intercepted by a numerous party of 
the Abbassians, who had mustered at the summons of Ismael lantemr, at 
that time only known as the son of a warlike chief of that nation, 
and who, following us by different passes and bye-paths, had thus been 
able to place themselves in a species of ambuscade. They attacked us 
unprepared and encumbered with our spoil; yet we did not tamely no 
render our prizes. On the contrary, although many of our mea fell, 
wounded or killed by arrow-shots from a height immediately above 
us, we stood, turned, and showed so resolute a countenance, that our a® 
sailants were checked in their turn, The result of a desultory but fierce 
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skirmish was the loss of most of the cattle and many of the’ pri- 
soners we had taken. In the retreating fight which we made of it to save 
the rest, we lost several other men, and, among the rest, my brave father, 
who, protecting the rear by frequent charges upon the most forward 
of his foes, received an arrow in his heart, and dropped dead at my 
side. We recovered and carried off his body ; and 1 think the indigna- 
tion which every one of his people felt at his loss, gave a vigour to our 
last charge that sickened them of close combat. Their shot harassed 
us for awhile, but in the end they fell offand left us, and we reached our 
homes without further molestation. 

‘Amongst the fruits of this unlucky expedition was a little girl, 
taken in a village which we had found totally deserted. She probably did 
not belong to its inhabitants, for she did not speak their language, and had 
been overlooked, as it seemed, in the hurry of their flight. Shrink- 
ing from the rough warriors of the party, this little creature shricked 
and screamed so violently as to move my boyish pity; and the kindness 
which | endeavoured to show her won so much upon her heart, that be- 
fore we reached my native village, she clung to me with a confidence 
and fondness which exerted a corresponding feeling of affection in my- 
self, 

‘* But the death of my father made a total change in the aflairs 
of the village, as well as of our own family. The rights of a boy like my- 
self were easily set aside; and the brother of my father, a mean, penn+ 
rious, and cold-hearted man, assumed the rank, and took possession 
of his property. My mother and all my father’s family were removed to 
give place for his harem, in what had been our dwelling; while 1 was 
retained to attend, like an humble dependant, upon his person. da 
vain did 1 plead to have my little captive for my playmate: her gentle 
clinging fondness had so insinuated itself into my heart, that to part 
with her was extremely painful; but the miserable wretch sold her, or 
tather made her over to a neighbouring chief, some of whose peo- 
ple had accompanied us on the expedition, in lieu of what he deemed to 
be more valuable plunder. My indignation at this proceeding was ex- 
treme: I made a thousand idle resolutions of revenge. Perhaps this very 
circumstance was that, of all others, which contributed most to fix 
more deeply in my boyish mind a feeling which has intluenced it through 
my whole subsequent life—a feeling which, had no opposition been given 
to it, might possibly have died away like any other childish fancy, 

** The village where Fathmeh, for so did they call the little captive, had 
heen sent was notso distant but that 1 found means occasionally to see her; 
and even when increasing years and beauty rendered her an object of 
more watchful attention as a slave of high value, a youth like myself, ofa 
neighbouring and friendly village, had but little difficulty in maintaining 
an intercourse by frequent meetings. Perhaps the very nature of 
this half-stolen intercourse increased the passion which peculiar circum- 
stances had awakened in the breasts of both; for, before I had quite 
attained my eighteenth year, and Fathmeh her fifteenth, the disco- 
very—that to be separated would be worse than death, and to live toge- 
ther for ever would be the greatest blessing we could taste, had 
been mutually made and communicated to each other. ; 

“In the customary occupations of our people, in oocasional pre- 
datory excursions, and in secret interviews with Fathmelh—for love had 
taught us caution, and the dread of discovery, with its consequences, 
disposed us to very careful concealment of our meetings—more than two 
years elapsed ; when one day, on meeting Fathmeh, by that time grown 
ito a lovely young woman, at our usual place of rendezvous, J 
found her dreadfully agitated and in tears. The poor girl had dis- 
covered that it was the intention of ber master to sell her, along 
With some other captives, to an agent of the Turkish Pacha of Trebi- 
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zonde: — * And we shall never meet again, Hussein! and J shall dic of 
grief,’ said she. I cannot describe my horror and alarm at this intelligence— 
never had so terrible a suspicion entered my brain. Agitated if possible 
more than the poor girl herself, but filled rather with indignation than 
despair, I burst out into most vehement abuse of the mean tyran- 
nical wretch who could form the idea of reducing so lovely a creature 
to the condition of a slave — of selling her to the barbarous Turks too 
—The thought was intolerable. 

“I did my best, however, to comfort Fathmeh, as well as my rage 
would Jet me ; swore that, come what might, she should be my wife—anq 
mine only; and quitted her to make an earnest appeal to her master—to 
represent my passion for his slave —and to claim her for my wife. @Qjq 
Kandjowa heard me out with perfect composure, and then, with equal coo!- 
ness, replied—‘ My young man, do you know how much I can get for Fath- 
meh from one of these Turkish traffickers at Sukhoom Kalé, or Anapa? Can 
you give me as much? I don’t believe it. You who have been cheated 
out of your property and rank by that dirty, knavish uncle of yours, do you 
think you can ever squeeze out of him enough to purchase a wife 
like Fathmeh? Be at rest—the girl is better disposed of.’ 

“ Boiling with rage, I yet commanded myself sufficiently to ob- 
serve, that though certainly not rich enough at the moment, T should 
soon find means to become so; that careless of my own affairs I had 
truly neglected them hitherto in a culpable manner, but that with so pow. 
erful a motive to acquire riches, as the hope of possessing Fathmeh, there 
could be no fear of failure; and that the day, perhaps, was not far 
distant when he might see me chief of my family as I had a right to 
be. A smile of incredulous contempt curled his ugly face, as he re- 

lied that I showed more spirit than he believed me to possess, but that 
e must decline awaiting the fulfilment of so distant a contingency in my 
favour. 

** Burning with suppressed fury, and stung to the quick by the sarcasms 
he had uttered upon my conduct, I quitted his presence, resolving to show 
to him and all the world, that there was more in Hussein Khammourza than 
he or it believed. I was determined to make a vigorous eflort to regain my 
ownrights and station ; which, partly from the pressure of adverse cireum- 
stances, partly from the recklessness of a mind pre-occupied with love— 
from indolence too perhaps, and unawakened ambition, had been blame- 
ably neglected. But I resolved upon making one appeal to the jus 
tice or the fears of my uncle, before having recourse to the more hazard- 
ous, as well as the more dilatory, expedient of force ; for I considered 
that the loss of time might be the loss of Fathmeh. 

‘“* It wasa vain appeal, and might have been better let alone. My uncle 
heard me with a stare of surprise, which changed, as I continued, to adark 
and ominous frown: when I had ended, he burst into a savage laugh— 
‘Thy property—thy patrimony—thy rank!’ said he; * by my head, tt 
is a good fancy !—Thon, the son of a spendthrift, ruined father—the purs- 
ling of my bounty, to talk of property and rights—a proper story! And 
love too — love indeed! a youth like you in dove, and I to pay for your 
pleasures—a modest request truly! Young man, this shall be looked te 
-—thou shalt be made to know and feel thy dependency and thy ingrat- 
tude. Hence—begone !—betake thyself to thy duties, and thank my for- 
bearance which awards thee no severer punishment.’ 

“ The indignant reply, which I could not repress, to this unlooked for 
and brutal rebuke, had no tendency to sooth the churl’s temper. 
him boiling with malignant rage ; but resolved, on my own part, to take 
speedy measures for rendering myself independent of his power, and as 
serting my proper rank and consequence in the village, and among ™ 
tribe to which I belonged. But I had to do with one perfectly skilled 1 
intrigue, and better aware than I was of the inestimable value of promP- 
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titude in action. My uncle took his measures without the loss of a mvo- 
ment, and, but for the affectionate fidelity of one man, they could scarce 
have failed of success. 

‘On the very night after this explanation with my uncle, an old ser- 
vant of my father’s came to me by stealth ;—‘ If you would not be a 
Turkish siave before you are three days older,’ said he, in low and 
earnest tones, ‘ make use of this present moment; for one hour more 
will see you with the gag in your mouth, on your way to Sukhoom Kalé.' 
Behold! here is some money; not much, but all I have. A horse is 
ready for you below the red rock to the west of the village; take your 
arms and begone. May God send you better times, and confusion to 
your villanous uncle.” There was not, as he said, a moment to be lost. 
Rising and arming myself without noise, I followed the honest fellow, 
embraced him, took his money, mounted the horse,—my own, which he 
had secured for me,—and rode away at a round pace. But where was I 
to go—where had I reason to hope for security? How could I quit the 
country where my heart was centred? I drew the reins as these thoughts 
passed through my mind, but soon relaxed them ; when the animal, as if 
it had guessed my secret thoughts, took of itself the way to the dwelling 
of Fathmeh. A more dangerous one could not have been selected, for it 
was just the one in which, when missed, my pursuers were sure to seek 
me: but to see Fathmeh once more I was resolved, let the consequence 
be what it might; so spurring onwards my horse, which well knew 
every foot of the way, made such good speed that just at dawn of day I 
reached the village. As I cautiously approached its outskirts,—for I 
feared alarming the village dogs at that untimely hour,—I observed 
something move and glimmer in the bushes near me, and I stopped under 
the shadow of a tree to watch it: it was the garment of a woman, and, 
without stirring myself, I watched its movements. They were wavering 
and uncertain. Even the darkness could not hide the distracted manner 
in which the wearer stopped, gazed around, then hurried on apace,— 
then stopped and moved alternately: in a few minutes she aupspnencd 
the spot where I remained still mounted. My heart beat wildly as she 
drew near; I felt that thrill throughout my frame which only one object 
can inspire. In another moment I had sprung from my horse, darted 
forward, and held my beloved Fathmeh in my arms. 

**My joy was still mingled with amazement, and I eagerly inquired 
how it happened that she was abroad at so unusual an hour; but she 
only clung to me the closer, exclaiming, ‘ It is true, then—it is true! 
you are here !’ * It is true, indeed, my beloved,’ replied I; ‘ I am here ; 
and, Fathmeh, on you it depends this moment to say, whether we part 
now and for ever, or never part again while life remains to us.’ I felt 
her shudder fearfully in my arms as I said these words. ‘ I know it—I 
know it all,’ she said, in a voice of deep emotion; ‘ but what—what can 
we do? whither can we fly? Oh! you know not—you cannot—Oh! I will 
follow you to death, if you will take me!’ ‘ Then do not ask where we 
Shall go, dearest,’ replied I; ‘depart we must from hence, and now is 
the only time—we must leave this dangerous 7 before the village is 
alarmed.’ The growl of a dog close at hand, while it enforced my argu- 
ment, made both of us start. In the next moment I saw the glare of its 
eye from beneath the covert of a bush. One short uncertain bark was all 
he gave, for an arrow from my bow silenced him for ever before another 
sound could be emitted. Ere another moment passed I was on the saddle, 
with Fathmeh behind me, trembling and sobbing with terror and ex- 
citement, and my horse was rapidly leaving the village behind us. 

“We had now to decide upon the important consideration of where we 
were to go for safety, for that another hour would see us hotly pursued, 
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was ag certain as that we had escaped. My first idea was to strike right 
down the country, to cross the Kubau river, and take refuge with the 
Russians. But the way was far, the peril great,—1 knew not how we 
might be received by a stranger people, and I was unwilling entirely {o 
abandon my country. To confide in the hospitality of any chief of my 
own nation, while accompanied by such a creature as Fathmeh, would 
have been like taking refuge from murderers in the den of a robber 
There was one man, an Abbassian of the mountains by nation, and of 
considerable influence with the tribes of that people, with whom, in the 
course of our expeditions, 1 had become acquainted; indeed, with 
whom a part of my family was distantly connected. He was renowned 
for the liberality of his spirit, and the sincerity of his hospitality. With 
him, I believed, I might be safe, at least until some better course could 
be devised. The way was far indeed, but we had little choice; so, re. 
solving at once, we made the best speed we could towards the habitation 
of Anselan Beg. 

‘* During our progress, Fathmeh, resuming her composure as our dis- 
tance from the village increased, explained to me the cause of the 
singular situation which had been the means of our so readily meeting. 

‘** In the course of the previous day, she had overheard some of her 
master’s household conversing about a journey which he purposed making 
to Anapa with his slaves and captives for sale: she made out that the 
time appointed was an early one, for the preparations were already 
begun ; but she could not discover the exact day, and this uncertainty 
increased the shock which the intelligence produced. Terrified lest ail 
should be over before she might see me again, she would have ventured 
her life for the chance of meeting me; but to attempt it would have been 
as fruitless as hazardous. The day passed in an agony of anxiety, 
and the night closed in drearily, for she knew not what the morrow 
might bring forth. In the troubled slumber of heaviness and sorrow, 
she was visited by a dream so distinct and vivid, as to seem almost like 
reality. She thought she saw me driven from my home, pursued 
by fierce-looking men, and lurking for concealment in a thicket near the 
village. In making an effort to run forward and warn me of my danger, 
she awoke; but a voice distinctly sounded in her ear, saying, ‘ He 
awaits thee—go!’ Day was almost breaking; she lay for a few minutes 
to collect her thoughts, but the impression of her dream was so powerful, 
that she could not divest herself of the belief that it was a warning which 
it would be criminal to neglect. Almost mechanically she arose, 
dressed herself, and wandered forth to the spot where we met. ‘ And 
© Hussein!’ she concluded; ‘ rather would I perish with thee, as may 
shortly be the case, than live as a slave and far from thee.’ 

‘** Alas! our journey was destined to be but a short and a luckless one. 
Before the day closed in, as we issued from a thicket which clothed the 
side of a hill, just before entering a steep and winding pass, we found 
ourselves, without the smallest previous warning, in full presence ofa 
numerous troop of horsemen, headed by a chief in complete armour and 
in the Abbassian garb. Retreat was impossible: with a jaded horse 
bending under a double burden, it would have been madness to attempt 
it. I strung my bow, and fitted an arrow to the string ; but while hesi- 
tating whether to resist or to yield, a friendly signal from the chief 
induced me to return it to the quiver. In another moment his attend- 
ants darted forward, surrounded and secured me. 

‘“* The chief was Ismael Iantemir, my ancient hereditary foe, and T was 
instantly recognised. Entreaties, prayers, ravings, were in yall 
swore that Fathmeh was my wife; they laughed at me, and tore us frow 
each other. Iwas bound and gagged, while she was placed on horse- 
back behind one of Iantemir’s confidential attendants. A detachaetr 
from the party taking charge of us turned back, ascending again 
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very pass by which they had come, and we were to have gone, while the 
rest pursued the original route and object of their journey. 

+ Another day and a night carried Fathmeh and myself to Tzingoor- 
chi, the stronghold of Ismacl lantemir; and even the journey with all 
its miseries was happiness compared to the dall blank period which suc- 
ceeded it: for though I could neither speak, nor be spoken to by 
Fathmeh, I could at least sometimes cast my eyes upon her, and that of 
itself was a blessed comfort; but during the two dismal months of a close 
and loathsome confinement, I never saw my beloved companion. Tt was 
but two days before I met your party, that having collected a sufficient 
number of captives to render an expedition to Anapa worth the while, 
the chief ordered us to be brought forth, bound and gagged in the usual 
manner, and given each in charge to an armed horseman: then only, in 
spite of the veil which shrouded her charms, and concealed the featares 
of my Fathmeh from the common gaze, I recognised her form—the cords 
that bound me bit deeper into my flesh in the vain struggles which 1 
made to approach her—to speak to her; they only drew upon me blows 
and abuse. I cannot describe the misery of these days. Anguish of 
mind and bodily torture drove me almost to madness; and had it not 
been for the consciousness of Fathmelh’s presence, | should assuredly 
have terminated my life and my sufferings together by a leap from one of 
the precipices along which the path often led, or into one of the torrents 
which we sometimes crossed. The chief had appointed to meet with an 
agent of the Pacha of Trabloos (Trebizonde), with whom he had already 
bargained for his slaves, and whom he expected to find in the very valley 
where you met us, when we were unexpectedly attacked by your party. 
It was the will of God that I should fall into your hands—but my un- 
fortunate Fathmeh remains in the tyrant’s power. You have been kind 
to me~you have treated me like a brother, and I would be grateful— 
but without Fathmeh I cannot, and will not, live. I will guide you 
wherever you desire—I will serve you at the peril of my life; but to 
rescue my betrothed wife, or to die in the attempt, is the unalterable 
purpose of my soul; and the only boon I seek from you is liberty to do 
80. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Venienti occurrite morbo. 





O CuoLera! great Cholera! O hear thy suppliant’s prayers, 
On bended knee, who calls on thee, thou prince of all man-slayers ;— 
A suppliant who invokes thy power in this his deep distress, 

Put on thy longest seven-league boots, and hasten here express! 
Wrapt up in furs, from Petersburg to England’s sea-ports sail, 

Or pack thy frosty nose up warm within some cotton bale ; 

For all our Tory schemes are blown, our forces all are routed, 

And Eldon, Wharncliffe, Winchilsea, and Neweastle are flouted, 

In vain we rant and rave and swear, strut, hector, cry, or storm, 

The people laugh at all we say, determined on Reform. _ 

The Bishops funk, the mod’rates shy, preparing for desertion, — 

Our case so serious grows, we stand in want of some diversion. 

We've tried delay, we ’ve bribery tried, intriguing, fibbing, all, 

Kut ev'ry art and trick has fail’d to save us from a fall ; 

And if thou wilt not fight for us with all thy might and main, ry 

The Bill will pass, and then, good lack, ‘* Chaos is come again. 
Hated of gods and men art thou; no kindred spirits move 

On earth or sea. in Heaven or hell, that look on thee with love, 
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4 A Torys Prayer to the Cholera Morbus. 





Save only Land mine, whose deeds with thine may well compare, 

For where we either of us thrive, like desolation ’s there. 

Thy friend the Czar is our friend too; we ’re all in one commission, 

To vex and plague the human race, and drive men to perdition, 

Midst rags and slavery thou find’st thy greatest power to slay, 

But we make rags and slavery, and clear for thee thy way: © 

And where alone thou strik’st one blow against the sons of men, 

When despotism arms thy hand, thou’st force to strike at ten. 

Come then, and fight the common cause, and kill unto satiety, 

Put politics to flight, and ‘* fright the isle from its propriety,” 

With Boards of Health, and bulletins, and Halford’s proclamation, 

Thou ‘It surely cool the addle-hrains of this most thinking nation, 

Curing reforming fever by thy counter-irritation, 

Compared with thine, ‘* Lord Russell’s purge” is but a washy dose, 

And e’en Lord Brougham, when pinch’d, would find thy arguments a pose. 

Appall’d by thee, the Press would wield its hundred arms more meekly, 

And Sunday editors would prove within thy grasp but weakly, ; 

The Times, by thee ‘* put out of joint,” ’gainst Lords would cease to 
rail, 

The Sun would be behind a cloud, the Herald’s voice would fail. 

As yet, but half the globe thon’st fill’d with fear and wild disorder, 

Here a whole Globe, ** at one fell swoop,” thou It bring to Russian order, 

The Atlas too, that bears a world upon its stout broad shoulder, 

When touch'd by thee, with all its charge, in silent dust must moulder: 

And Cobbett, that bold man at arms, who braved ‘ the Doctor’s”’' fury, 

Will find thy malady, alone, more fatal than a jury. 

The Courier’s flight thou’Ilt soon outstrip; thou’lt make the Star shine 
pale ; 

The News, when sick’ning at thy gaze, will prove both flat and stale. 

The Examiner, when searching thee, thou ’lt deftly stop his breath, 

And Life in London at thy blow will all be turn’d to death. 

Then cease to waste thy murd’rous force on German lads and wenches, 

And show thy ‘* ugly mug” in haste upon our Treasury benches. 

Thy motions o’er the minister’s must needs obtain priority, 

And ev’ry where, ‘tis Known too well, thou bear’st off the majority. 

Lay but thy finger on Lord Grey, thou’lt make him turn all blue ; 

Smite Hol/land’s headsnot all the gin in town will bring him through. 

Make Joseph Hume cast his accounts ; Lord Althorp give the spasms ; 

And stop Macaulay’s eloquent mouth with mustard cataplasms ; 

Make Richmond poorly; stay, for once, O’Connell’s mighty jaw ; 

Serve Denman with a noli pros, ; stuff Plunkett down thy maw. 

Death waits for no man,—Waithman give to that voracious glutton ; 

Give Lambe a friendly sfueeze but once, twill make him dead as muéton. 

Then hie thee to Guildhall with speed, and seizing on the Livery, 

Of Sir John Key and all his wards give us a good delivery. 

Where’er a county meeting flocks, show thy grim visage there, 

Move off the movers, make the sheriff quick vacate the chair. 

And where Political Unions thrive, becalm their vast turmoil 

by pouring on its swelling waves a dose of caj’put oil. 

So shalt thou Radicals and Whigs involve in one confusion, | 

Make Royal William tack about, and save ‘* the Constitution.’ 

Corn Laws shall rule, the people starve, the Press shall wear a muzzle, 

And Cholera rage uncheck’d for aye, while Tories feast and guzzle ; 

Bishops shall snore in peace, secure of giving vogue to any hum, 

And Despotism reign supreme another long millennium. 


M. 


! Lord Sidmouth. 
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The Private Correspondence of David Garrick, with the most celebrated 
Persons of his time, &c. Vol. I. 4to. Colburn and Co. 


These papers we understand have been in the publishers’ hands for several years, 
Why they were so long withheld from the world is a mystery, which we cannot 
pretend to solve; but we greet their present appearance, and though inclined to 
censure their form as far too expensive, we are not the less gratified at their 
perusal, The letters are very numerous, the first volume containing nearly 700 
pages of matter. The correspondents of Garrick, as well as himself, figure among 
them. Gilbert Walmesley, Newton (afterwards bishop), the Duke of Bedford, 
Mrs. Cibber, Barry, Foote, Warburton, Murphy, Dodsley, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Holland, Brown, Mossop, Fordyce, Davies, Hoadley, Baretti, Burke, Clive, Colman, 
Stevens, Yorke, Johnson, Wilkes, Cumberland, Mansfield, Gainsborough, Macklin, 
the Wartons, Montague, Burney, Camden, Beattie, Littleton, Chatham, Robert- 
son, Home, Woodfall, Reynolds, are but a few of the names on the list. In short, 
we have not for along space of time taken up a work which has afforded us more 
entertainment, carrying us back among the spirits who contributed to entertain or 
improve a generation which, as well as themselves, save haply here and there a 
relic tottering to decay, is fallen into dusty death. To those who feel interested in 
dramatic affairs this collection is invaluable. It casts a vast deal of light upon the 
business of the theatre in Garrick’s time, and exhibits the actor in a still higher cha- 
racter as a man, notwithstanding his well-known vanity. Nor does it appear that 
the charge made against him of loving money, to the extent of which he has been 
accused, is correct. He seems to have been only as careful of itas every man should 
be who has known its want, worked hard to acquire it, and is sensible he lives ina 
country where it is all in all—where, without it, talents are vain and virtue 
despised—where ignorance with gold is a god, and wealthy infamy is envied. 

The intimate footing upon which Garrick lived with the worthiest men of his 
day, is abundantly shown in these letters, and speaks a vast deal for the character 
of the man. The Editor of the volume has given us an elaborate memoir of the 
great actor. If we are instructed rightly, Mr. Boaden fulfilled this office, and he 
has done it with as much solemn care as if the fate of empires hung upon his com- 
mentaries, They are, however, not the less welcome ; and in these days when the 
dominion of imagination is said to be revolutionizing, and the stately tragedy 
ceasing to interest us as it used to do, we are among those who think that all which 
relates to its past history is well worth preservation. Mr. Boaden has not spared 
diligence in performing his task—a task for which he was well qualified, and we 
render him accordingly our best thanks. 

It is amusing to gather from this collection the weaknesses of some of the most 
gifted minds, and the vanities that here and there disclose themselves. They come 
in to shadow the brighter parts of the characters, and are evidences how imperfect 
are those who rank the highest in intellectual endowments. We find many letters 
which give examples of this sort. The disputes with actors, who seem a trouble- 
some genera, occupy others, while many tend to show that Garrick neglected nothing 
to forward himself in his profession ; and that the criticisms of anonymous wri- 
September, 1851.—voL. 1. NO. Vv. A 
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ters were duly weighed by him as to their soundness in judging of particular pas. 
sages of his acting. He seems to have been very tenacious of any thing which ol 
likely to touch his interests ever so remotely. He was the man of business allover 
in what concerned his dealings with authors and actors ; but, on the whole 
nothing in our estimation by the correspondence here submitted to ys - indeed 

he rather gains. We find his private character stand still higher than before, and 
his mind appears to have been cultivated to a degree of which, among his superior 
endowments as an actor, we have been accustomed to lose sight. The Correspon- 
dent of Warburton and Camden, of Lyttelton and Burke, is shown, by the tenor of 
their letters to him, to have met them on no inferior intellectual footing, As a 
man we must esteem Mr, Garrick as one of the most extraordinary, There was an 
universality of acquirement and of attraction about him which has fallen to the 
lot of few. He justly maintains his character above his excellence as a mere actor, 
and will, we have no doubt, continue to do so while lovers of literature and learning, 
of the drama and of native talent, shall survive amongst us. 

We have not space this month to copy any of the letters in this valuable college. 
tion, but we hope to return to them agam. The first letter is from Gilbert Walmes. 
ley to a Rev. Mr. Colson, dated 1736, recommending the latter to take the son of 
Captain Garrick, a neighbour of the writer’s, for his education. A second letter 
March 2, 1736, mentions the setting out of the pupil and Mr. Johnson for London, 
where the latter was going as a tragedy writer! Garrick was designed for the bar; 
and died the most eminent actor of his time. Johnson was to write tragedy; and 
he died the greatest lexicographer and moral writer of his day—thus little do 
men guess their own path in life when they are actually beginning to tread it! 

Newton, the author of the work on the Prophecies, was one of Garrick’s 
earliest correspondents, and with his letters, except those before mentioned 
from Walmesley, the volume leads off. We have not space to add more than 
at present to recommend this work as a source of high interest to our readers. It 
will convey much pleasing information to those who read for instruction, and to the 
curious in biographical anecdotes, and those who are fond of travelling back to 
commune with renowned names. It will call up associations with the worthies of 
past days, and will prove an invaluable addition to those works of a similar class 
which we already possess. 


» he loses 





The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By Tuomas Moore, 
Esq. 2 Vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 


Although the publishers of Mr. Moore’s new work had not the courtesy to send 
usacopy,' our respect for the distinguished author has induced us to purchase 
one, and lay before our readers the record of its details, which will be found by the 
enlightened and reflective of primary interest and importance. That a great many 
persons should find little to admire in the biography of an individual whom they 
have been accustomed to regard as a rebel is not wonderful. Time has hardly yet 
far enough removed us from the fearful struggle, in the commencement of which 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald took so distinguished a part, as to divest us wholly of the 
natural feeling respecting him. It is impossible, however, not to acknowledge 
that had his Lordship been successful in giving freedom to his oppressed country— 
for fearfully oppressed it was at that period, and bound in the most grinding chains 
that ever fettered a people, (happily removed by the superior intelligence of the 
times, by successive ameliorations, and the firmness of Wellington in carrying 
Catholic Emancipation, and still further to be ameliorated we trust by his Ma- 
jesty’s present ministers, )—he would have been hailed as a Washington or Kosct- 
usko. Thus true after all is the remark, altering a word from Sir John Haringtou~ 


Treason doth never prosper—what’s the reason ? 
For if it prosper, none would call it Treason. 


———_»©» 
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Mr. Moore very justly observes on this subject, ‘*To be able to fix, however, 
with any precision the point at which obedience may cease, and resistance to the 
undue stretches of authority begin, is a difficulty which must for ever leave vague 
and undirected the application of the principle ; a vagueness, of which the political 
fayourers of power adroitly take advantage, and while they concede the right of 
resistance us a general proposition, hold themselves free to object to every parti- 
cular instance of it.’’ Ofthe oppressed state of Ireland, at that time, there can be no 
question, and the best evidence of what her people must have suffered is afforded 
by the verbal testimony of men sent over to put down the rebellion. Much, too, 
may be inferred from the detestable characters of various individuals employed in 
the Country, some of them nobles upsprung from the dregs of the people, and owing 
their elevation to their notorious absence of all principle. Lreland was a scene of 
action for every tool of a wicked government to play his antics in with impunity, 
and well did many uphold the deformed policy of their employers in the British 
Cabinet, when the signal was given to let loose torture and devastation, and goad 
the people to rebellion at the moment deemed most eligible to resist its action, 
Reason, conciliation, justice, mercy, were alike scouted by employers and employed; 
and the future historian and philosopher, if he will not wholly clear from the stain of 
treason the first discontents of the Irish, will concede, that at length resistance 
was the only weapon with which the oppressed had the chance of gaining justice. 
What a catalogue of names, black with crime, does the Irish struggle display ! 
It is incredible, though it is glorious for the cause of freedom and humanity, that no 
administration since the death of Lord Castlereagh, nor even his, could have stood 
its ground, acting but a tithe of the iniquities among which that nobleman exhi- 
bited himself in the Irish rebellion. Better times are indeed around us! 

We must leave Lord Edward’s justification to posterity, with a recommendation 
to governments to guard against dealing out injustice to men for opinion’s sake. 
Injustice then, however, seemed the order of the day. The old Lord Norbury, 
who jested over the criminal he was sentencing to death, and who went by the 
name of the ** hanging judge’”’ in Ireland—this man brought in a bill to attaint Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald ; and, to the disgrace of the reptiles who composed the Irish Par- 
liament, it was carried against a man never proved guilty! George L[V.to his honour 
repealed the iniquitous attainder—but we are dwelling too long upon scenes at 
which one’s blood boils, and we blush for the guilt of the actors in the monstrous 
drama. We find more pleasure in following Mr. Moore into the details of Lord 
Edward’s private life. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was born on the 15th of October, 1763. He was early 
placed in the army as a profession, studied the science of war with great assiduity, 
served in various places abroad, and having risen to the rank of a field officer, and 
being possessed of talents and endowments which would have rendered him a 
distinguished soldier, bold, hardy, temperate, and cool by nature, and ardently 
attached to his profession, he would have been one of England’s best officers, His 
commission, however, was taken from him without charge or trial. Thus was rup- 
tured every tie of attachment on the basis of professional duty to the government 
which oppressed his country. He took up his ground with Ireland, and his guilt 
vr innocence—his being a rebel or a patriot we must leave to other times to settle : 
we own we incline to the honourable title as his due. 

To men of philosophic minds Mr. Moore has afforded a treat. He may well 
wonder at first sight, in reading the letters of Lord Edward, how he could ever 
have proved the bold and daring head of rebel myriads. *“ Reading,’ says Mr. 
Moore, “‘ these simple, and—to an almost feminine degree—fond letters, it is im- 
Possible not to feel how strange and touching is the contrast between those part- 
ners of a happy home which they so unaflectedly exhibit, and the dark and troubled 
sea of conspiracy and revolt into which the amiable writer of them so soon afterwards 
planged ; nor can we easily bring ourselves to believe that the joyous tenant of this 
little lodge, the happy husband and father, dividing the day between his child and 
his flowers, could be the same man who, but a year or two after, placed himself at the 
head of rebel myriads, negotiated on the frontiers of France for an alliance against 
England, and but seldom laid down his head on his pillow at night, without a pro- 
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spect of being summoned thence to the scaffold or the field. The government that 
could drive such a man into resistance—and there were hundreds equal to bim in 
goodness, if not in heroism, so driven,—is convicted by this very result alone 
without any further enquiry into its history.”’ : 

The letters of Lord Edward Fitzgerald are, we hesitate not to say, the most 
simply beautiful we ever read. His unceasing expressions of love for his mother 
his attachment to elegant and simple pleasures, his fondness for retirement, his 
expressions respecting his wife and child, show one of the most exquisite develop. 
ments of the highest and best order of human hearts which we have ever geen, 
Some of the passages in these letters are deeply reflective. Speaking in one of 
them of living on a few ears of Indian corn, while travelling in the wilds of Ame. 
rica, he observes :—‘* What is called and thought hardship is nothing ; one unhappy 
feeling is worse than a thousand years of it.”’ 

In the most corrupt of all assemblies that ever existed on the face of the earth— 
the Irish Parliament, on a proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant’s being put to the 
vote for the sanction of the House, Lord Edward rose and said, ‘ Sir, | give my 
hearty disapprobation to this address, for I do think that the Lord Lieutenant and 
the majority of this House are the worst subjects the king has.” The hirelings ig 
the House called out for him to apologize; he replied, ‘‘1 am accused of having 
declared that | think the Lord Lieutenant and the majority of this House the worst 
subjects the king has :—-I said so, ’tis true, and I’m sorry for it””—An apology de- 
clared insufficient by the House, naturally enough ! 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald married a daughter of the celebrated Countess de Genlis 
by the Duke of Orleans, in 1792, and proved to the last the best of fathers and 
husbands. 

Lord Edward was marked out by nature for a character capable of the loftiest 
achievements, and had his field of action been a different one, his fame might have 
been wide spread and durable. His love of nature, of retirement, of books, of 
flowers, his filial affection, all are compatible with this view of his character. 

We have only room to make the following extracts from the letters—we could 
make a hundred. They breathe the very best charm of letter-writing, simplicity in 


simple endearing things. 
‘* Frescati, Feb. 6th, 17%. 


‘** T have got an under-gardener (myself) to prepare some spots for flowers, and 
to help Tim. I have been hard at work to-day, and part of yesterday (by-the-bye, 
weather so hot | go without coat and the birds singing like Spring) cleaning the 
little corner to the right of the house, digging round roots of trees, raking ground, 
and planting thirteen two-year-old laurels and Portugal laurels. — I have also 
trimmed the rose trees. The flowers and shrubs had all got out of the little green 
paling ;—I am now putting them inside, and mean only to have a border of prim- 
roses and polyanthus outside, if 1 have any. I mean from thence to go to the 
rosery and then to the little new planted corner. 1 am to have hyacinths, jonquils, 
pinks, cloves, narcissus, Xc. in the little beds before the house and in the rosery. 

‘Some parts of the long round require a great deal of pruning, and trees to be 
cut ; if you trust me, I think | could do it prudently, and have the wood laid by. 
‘There are numbers of trees quite spoiling one another. 

‘God bless you, dear mother, | am now going to make my gardener work, for he 
‘loes nothing if I am not with him; Pamela sends you her love, hers and mine to all 
the rest: Bless you all: this is too fine a day to stay longer writing. 


«« Kildare, June @3rd, 1794 
** Dearest Mother, . 
_‘ L write to you in the middle of settling my little family here.' But the dn 
fine—the spot looks pretty, quiet, and comfortable ;—I feel pleasant, contente ae 
happy, and all these feelings and sights never come across me without bringing de . 
est, dearest mother to my heart’s recollection. Iam sure you understand these fe : 
ings, dear mother. How you would like this spot! it is the smallest o pando 
able, and to numbers would have no beauty ; but there is a comfort and m eye 
in it that delights me. 1 don’t know how I can describe it to you, but At white 
‘‘ After going up a little lane, and in at a close gate, you come on * Tindows 3 
house, with a small gravel court before it. You,see but three sma Praseox oot 


had now 





' Mr. Conolly’s Lodge in the town of Kildare, to which his Lordship 
removed, 
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thé court surroundeil by large old elms; one side of the house covered with 
shrubs ; on the other side a tolerable large ash ; upon the stairs going up to the 
house two wicker cages, in which there are at this moment two thrushes, singing 
a gorge deployée. In coming into the house you find a small passage-hall, very 
clean, the floor tiled ; upon your left, a small room ; on the right the stair-case. In 
front, you come into the parlour, a good room, with a bow-window looking into the 

en, Which is a small green plot surrounded by good trees, and in it three of 
the finest thorns | ever saw, and all the trees so placed that you may shade your- 
self from the sun all hours of the day ; the bow-window covered with honey-suckle, 
and up to the window some roses. 

« Going up stairs you find another bow-room, the honey-suckle almost up to it, 
and alittle room the same size as that below: this, with the kitchen or servants’ 
hall below, is the whole house. There is on the left inthe court-yard another 
building which makes a kitchen; it is covered by trees so as to look pretty ; at 
the back of it there isa yard, X&c. which looks into a lane. On the side of the house 
opposite the grass-plot, there is ground enough for a flower-garden, communicating 
with the front garden by a little walk. 

The whole place is situated on a kind of rampart of a circular form, surrounded 
by a wall, which wall towards the village and lane is high but covered with trees 
and shrubs ;—the trees old and large, giving a great deal of shade. ‘Towards the 
country the wall is not higher than your knee, and this covered with bushes: from 
these open parts you have a view of a pretty cultivated country, till your eye is 
stopped by the Curragh. From our place there is a back way to those fields so as 
to go out and walk without having to do with the town. 

‘This, dearest Mother, is the spot as well as 1 can give it you, but it don't de- 
scribe well,' one must see it and feel it; it is all the little peeps and ideas that go 
with it that make the beauty of it tome. My dear wife dotes on it, and becomes it. 
She is busy in her little American jacket, planting sweet-peas and mignonette. 
Her table and work-box, with the little one’s caps, are on the table ; | wish my 
dearest mother was here, and the scene to me would be complete.” 


We cordially recommend Mr. Moore’s work to our readers, The old bigoted 
aristocrat who figured in 1798 may read and admire the letters without attainting 
his ultra habits. The ruling politician will gather a lesson from the pages of the 
work, which may haply restrain outrages upon those over whom he is placed, and 
show him that hearts which beat highly must be made available to his purposes by 
dealing out justice and moderation, not by coercion and brutality. Lastly, the 
general reader, the young, and the virtuous, will not fail to be pleased with the 
beautiful letters and honest amusements of a man who, if he did err, asks a very 
small portion of human indulgence to his frailty. 

We applaud Mr. Moore’s candour in this work, and candidly own that his political 
views, where they must necessarily be shown, are throughout the work tempered 
and honest, and far more bridled than on such an opportunity we could have 
asked or expected, 





The Speeches of the Right Honourable William Huskisson, with a 
Biographical Memoir, &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


Huskisson’s original sin was his French connexions. He was bred at Paris 
under his uncle’s roof and superintendence from the age of thirteen to twenty, be- 
tween the years 1783 and 1790—in the very centre and focus of political fermenta- 
tion—in a society frequented by many of the most ardent spirits of the day—by 
the wielders of the press, and the orators of the Cafés—by the zealous advocates of 
reform and the fiery opponents of despotism. Could he fail of imbibing the senti- 
ments or the spirit of his associates? Besides, he was a spectator of the fall of the 
Bastile—that might have been accident ; he was a member of the club of ‘89—that 
must have been choice; and made a speech which was echoed through Paris from 
side to side—that was at least no inadvertent act. But the speech was on a ques- 
tion of Finance—no matter, it was at a political club, and avowedly a club of re- 
formers. But the club was established specifically in support of constitutional mo- 
narchy—no matter again, it was a revolutionary club or the parent of one—a club of 
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' I paid a visit to this spot some months since, and could trace only a few of the 
general features here described ; of the Lodge itself there are no remains, and the 
Whole place is in a state of desolation. 
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traitors, and where is the use of measuring degrees of political treason? 
offence was never forgotten—the youth was infected, and the poison was never 
burnt out of the man; he was impregnated to the core with liberalism ; and if mn 
after-times he concealed the plague-spot, it was only to watch and abide the oppor- 
tunity of breaking forth into mischief—no matter whether be meddled With cur. 
rency, or corn, or trade, the genuine Tories detected the old leaven, and exulted 
in the proof of their prophecies and the sagacity of their suspicions! Yet tobe cool 
and temperate, as Mr. H. must still be allowed to have been, in the midst of the 
most heating and inflammatory scenes—this might have warranted a better augury : 
but in the good old Anti-Jacobin times of England, discrimination was scouted. i. 
be suspected was to be guilty—to be the advocate of liberal sentiments was to bea 
Jacobin, and once a Jacobin always a Jacobin. 

But our purpose here is scarcely to discuss the character or conduct of Mr. Hus- 
kisson, but simply to trace his career—especially his early career, of which little 
is distinctly known. ‘The speeches before us—the best of which are familiar to 
every body capable of appreciating them—are prefaced by a memoir communicated 
by the family, and past all contradiction as to the general accuracy of the facts. 
Though denounced—when such denunciations were in fashion and of force—as a 
beggar, an adventurer, an apothecary, a bastard, &c. Huskisson was a gentleman 
by birth, education, fortune, and bearing. He was the eldest son of a Staffordshire 
gentleman with property, if not large, yet considerable enouch to be entailed, 
His mother died while he was a boy; and the father marrying a second wife, 
a Dr. Gem, the uncle of his mother, took the boys, at least two of them, of whom 
William was one, under his own personal care. Dr. Gem, a physician withdrawn 
from practice, had been long a resident at Paris, where he lived on an easy for- 
tune, and mingled with the best, that is, the most intellectual society of that 
city, at a period the most stirring and influential—from the American to the reyo- 
lutionary war, 

Under this gentleman’s eye, Liuskisson was carefully educated, and mixing with 
his uncle’s friends, while quite a boy took a lively interest in the events and sen- 
timents of the times. He was but twenty when he made the speech before alluded 
to in the club of ’89, which, though it brought his name into general and familiar 
notice, did not, however, with all the notoriety with which it was attended, prompt 
him farther into the political, much less into the revolutionary arena. He might 
soon have shot up into a full-grown Jacobin; but luckily within a month or two of 
this successful debut, he was introduced to the table of the English ambassador, 
Lord Gower, the present Marquis of Stafford, to whom and whose family he was 
an acceptable guest—an intercourse which led to his acceptance of the office of 
private secretary to the ambassador. Here was a check to the growth of Jaco- 
binism. His connexions and associates were changed, and of course his sen- 
timents partook of the change, for he continued with the ambassador's family till 
the events of August, 1792, and the deposition of the French monarch compelled 
the ambassador to quit the country. With him Mr. H., though his uncle still re- 
mained at Paris, resolved to return to England ; and in England he was still chiefly, 
both in town and at Wimbledon, a guest of Lord Gower’s. 

At this nobleman’s Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas were frequent visitors, and Hus- 
kisson’s talents were not overlooked by them. A gentleman familiar with the 
French language was required for the new arrangements at the Alien Offee, 
and the charge was offered to him. At.this time Huskisson had succeeded to the 
family property, but finding it saddled with provisions for younger brothers and 
sisters, and being naturally, from the society he had mingled with, disinclined toa 
country life, he determined on selling, and pushing his fortunes ina different di- 
rection. ‘The offer of the Alien Office, though not the most desirable, was accepted 
on the advice of Lord Gower, as likely to lead to something better. Accordingly, 
after three years’ zealous execution of its duties, he was, on Nepean’s removal hes 
the Admiralty, appointed his successor as under-secretary in the War and Colomal 
department, and the year after brought into perliament. As a debater he was not 
for some years conspicuous : he was never a showy person ; and the duties of hrs 
office absorbed his chief attention till the retreat of Mr. Pitt, With his ore 
Mr. H. of course resigned, but at Lord Hobart’s request, (Dundas’s successor, /™ 
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ial purposes, he continued some months longer in office. About this time 
Kartham, Hayley’s well-known residence, came into Huskisson’s hands. Dr. Gem 
had a heavy mortgage upon the estate, which, as his uncle's residuary legatee, fell 
to Huskisson, and of which he took possession as proprietor on the payment of a 
small additional sum. 

On Mr. Pitt’s return to power, Mr. I]. was placed in the Treasury, from which he 
was again dismissed on his patron’s death ; and during the reign of the “ Talents ”’ 
was in active opposition, and a frequent debater. His activity and services re- 
placed bim in the Treasury on the formation of the Portland ministry; but being 
now closely connected both by party and friendship with Mr. Canning, on that 
gentleman's resignation, on account of his squabbles with Lord Castlereagh, Mr. I. 
resigned too. ‘This was a sacrifice to friendship scarcely called for by ministerial 
etiquette, and almost fatal to his political career. But he was steady in his deter- 
mination, and resisted all attempts to detach him from his friend. He was in con- 
sequence out of office for five years, and in the interval many of his competitors got 
the start of him—he could never overtake Peel and Robinson. In the interval, 
however, he was not idle; he had ample opportunities of exhibiting his talents for 
business, first in the Currency questions, and next in the Corn Laws, and estab- 
lished permanently his reputation as an able debater—annoying poor Mr, Vansit- 
tartat every turn, and proving in his teeth the depreciation of his darling bank- 
notes. 

When Mr. Canning finally accepted the Lisbon embassy, all impediments to Mr, 
Huskisson’s resumption of office were removed, and he accepted the Woods and 
Forests ; but still took an active share in the general business of parliament, Can- 
ning’s retirement on the Queen’s affair was regarded by his friends entirely as a 
personal matter, and Mr. Huskisson, accordingly, did not again retire with him; 
on the contrary he remained and justified the conduct of his party in prosecuting 
the odious trial. Lord Castlereagh’s death brought back Mr. Canning again te 
office, and the consequence was, in a short time, Mr, H.’s advancement to the Board 
of Trade and the Treasurership of the Navy. In this position it was, that he was 
enabled to carry into execution those changes in the commercial policy of the 
country, which so unreasonably subjected him to the most revolting imputations, 
Yet he was not the originator of these changes. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Robinson 
had already relaxed some of the restriction-laws and paved the way for more. But 
he had made enemies with the agricultural interests, on the Corn Laws ; for he had 
been one of the most conspicuous in throwing open the ports for the importation 
ofcorn. ‘Till then the prohibitory system had been in full force—in 1815 the pro- 
tective was substituted. Mr. Huskisson was never forgiven, and old calumnies 
and prejudices were raked up anew. Whenhe attempted, in the same spirit, in his 
own department to throw open the silk trade, the agriculturists joined the clamour 
of the manufacturers, and for a season stopped the march of the new changes. But 
perseverance finally triumphed, and every year served only to confirm the solidity 
of his views, and the success of bis measures. Yet he incurred the most deadly 
hatred, and was charged to his face with destroying the navigation laws, to which 
Was owing all our naval and commercial superiority ; and, in defiance of all warn- 
ing and common sense, with ruining at a stroke trade, commerce, and shipping. 
But after all, what in fact had he done? By permitting the importation of silk, he 
half ruined the smugglers, but enriched the silk folks themselves, and augmented 
the public revenues. Double the quantity of silk was manufactured within a cou- 
ple of years; and what was of more importance, such was the fillip and stimulus 
given to the trade, that English silks speedily rivalled the foreign in quality—a 
thing which had been always despaired of. In removing the obstructions to com- 
merce did he not from beginning to end proceed on the principle of reciprocity ? 
If foreigners were relieved here—were we not also relieved with foreigners? No 
advantage was given, but where an equivalent was received. The shipping again 
was proved, by returns year after year, not to have decreased by Mr. Hushisson’s 
mMeasures—in spite of all the clamour with which the country rang, Mr. Huskisson 
was the advocate not of free trade, but of a protective system instead of a prohi- 
bDitive one, 
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Free trade he knew the circumstances of the country could not admit; and he 
was too practical a man to meddle with mere Utopianism. But the world had 
been misled by names and phrases ; and advantage was taken by political Oppo- 
nents to urge on a senseless cry-—a cry which certainly checked the career of use. 
fulness, though it could not utterly defeat it. Never were vindications more suc. 
cessful than those made by Mr. H. in his place; and the speech of May, 1827, may 
be appealed to as one of the most masterly refutations of malicious charges oy 
record. 

During Canning’s short-lived supremacy, Mr. Huskisson still held the Board of 
Trade ; but his own state of health compelled him to go to the continent, and before 
he could return his friend was dead. Lord Goderich gave him the Colonial De. 
partment, which he continued to hold under the Duke of Wellington, till his well 
known dismissal. These, however, are matters too fresh in the memory of every 
one to repeat. He was cut off, at a time when he was just surmounting the preju- 
dices which had all along borne him down, and kept him below his natural leye]— 
at a time when all classes and all individuals, except those who never learn and 
never forget, were beginning to appreciate his merits as they deserved. He 
seemed destined for the first place, had he lived till Reform extinguished the oli- 
garchy—a result, by the way, which may now be despaired of by quiet means. 





Sketches in Spain and Morocco. By Sir ARTHUR De CaPEeLy Brooke, 
Bart. M.A. F.R.S. &c. Author of ** Travels to the North Cape of Eu- 
rope,” ‘A Winter in Lapland,” &c. In two Vols. Colburn and 
Co. 1831. 


A total absence of pretension in the style of these volumes, is in our eyes not 
one of its least merits, and we hail with satisfaction a work written evidently 
from first impressions, and in language that by some may be thought even negli- 
gently simple ; as we are convinced that the faithful descriptions of actual scenes 
which travellers have witnessed, convey a much more interesting and vivid pic- 
ture of countries, and the usages of their inhabitants, than the more elegant but 
laboured efforts of the merely learned traveller. But although there is no preten- 
sion in these Sketches to the character of a learned tour, yet the descriptions of 
interesting objects of antiquity, ruins, &c. &c. evince a mind well prepared and 
qualified for the difficult, laborious, and often dangerous task of a traveller. It is 
however in the delineation of every-day scenes and domestic life—the accidents 
by flood and field to which a traveller in such countries as Barbary and Spain is 
exposed, that our author particularly excels; and we have little doubt that the 
majority of readers will coincide with ourselves in preferring these details, to the 
more dignified and scientific researches that swell the bulk of many modern books 
of travels. 

Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke left England by the Cadiz steam-packet ; and bis 
first landing in Spain was in that very beautiful city ; to whose fair, or rather 
‘** deep-brunette,”’ inhabitants the baronet does at least justice, in our opinion. 
He proceeds from Cadiz, by Santa Maria, where he is present at a bull-fight, to 
Seville. Our limits do not allow of giving extracts of sufficient length to do justice 
to our author’s talents of description, but we recommend the account of the bull- 
fight at Puerto Santa Maria as very spirited and faithful. The mode of conducting 
the bull-fight differs from that observed at Madrid and some other places in many 
details, but the general features of all are much the same. We know of no exhibi- 
tion that causes so intense a feeling of excitement as a bull-fight, witnessed for the 
first time. The real danger to the combatants is perhaps the foundation of this 
interest, although the courage and dexterity displayed of course contribute to it. 
The frequent repetition of the combat, however, is, to almost all but Spaniards, 
very irksome and monotonous ; while the extreme and inexcusable cruelty of the 
whole art of ‘‘ tauromachia,’’ as it is entitled by its admirers, becomes each ume 
that it is witnessed more apparent and disgusting. At least, such was our impres° 
sion, 


We recommend to such of our readers as are curious on the important subjects 
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of the growth and qualities of the Xeres, or Sherry wine, the exact and copious 
details in chapter 5, vol.1. Of the population, the following is not a very pleasing 
picture :— 


« | did not hear a very favourable character of the lower orders at Xeres : they 
being exceedingly quarrelsome, revengeful, and addicted to drinking, possessing at 
the same time the usual idleness and inactivity of the Andalusians. Such frequent 
use is made of their knives, that scarcely a week passes without some one being 

oniarded ; and only two days before my arrival, three persons had been murdered 
in a drunken quarrel, by a single man, with his knife alone. The culprit was then 
in gaol, from which, if he had sufficient money to bribe the proper authorities, he 
would probably be liberated in a very short time. Justice is a commodity in Spain 
which, like many others, is bought and sold in the very face of open day. What 
shall we say of the state of that country and the existing government, when every 
post and office is filled by the most corrupt persons, who care only about enriching 
themselves during the short time they know they shall remain—when a pillage is 
going on in every department, and scarcely a tenth part of the revenues collected 
finds it way into the treasury of the state—when crime goes unpunished, and it is 
as notoriously easy to bribe a judge as it is to pass a whole ship’s cargo of prohi- 
bited goods through the custom-house itself—in short, when distress and misery 
pervade, and when all classes of the community are at the mercy of lawless ruflians, 
emboldened by the laws not being carried into execution? Such is the state of un- 
happy Spain.” 


That a traveller does not get on quite as easily in many parts of Spain as on a 
Macadamized mail-coach road in England, is generally known ; but the mountain- 
passes are often, as we have experienced, no laughing matter. The descent of the 
pass of La Trocha he thus describes :— 


‘* The path, immediately on leaving the summit, rapidly descends by a steeply- 
inclined ledge, about a yard in width, and touching upon the open precipice which 
yawns below. ‘The difficulty of the descent is increased, not only by the narrow- 
ness and steepness of the path, but by its being incumbered with loose-rolling 
stones, on which our animals were occastenally obliged to place their feet for want 
of sufficient room. It was admirable to observe their caution, and how sensible 
they seemed of the dangerous situation they were in, as one false step would have 
carried them down without a single interruption into the valley, which is seen 
below at a fearful distance. I had never before seen, much less ventured down, so 
precipitate a descent. In some places we found the path, which in the rainy sea- 
son serves as a channel for the torrents, so completely blocked up by large stones 
and fragments of rock, that even if the ground had been level, a passage would 
have been difficult.” 


We fully sympathized with Sir Arthur in being much struck by the extraordinary 
change in the appearance of every surrounding object, that passing the narrow 
Strait between Gibraltar and the African coast produced :— 


“« Cockney travellers, on passing from Dover to Calais, are oftentimes pleased to 
manifest their wonder at the marvellous alteration exhibited to theireyes. The 
person, however, who for the first time exchanges the shores of Europe for those 
of Barbary, may well be allowed to express his feelings of surprise at the new and 
extraordinary scene so suddenly presented to his view. A very few hours’ sail 
has carried him from Europe to the vast and mysterious continent of Africa—from 
the midst of civilization into barbarism ; and from being surrounded in the morn- 
ing by Christians, he finds himself in a crowd of Mahometans. The order of things 
is completely reversed, and every object appears to him novel and strange in the 
highest degree. The change is indeed so striking, that you may almost imagine 
yourself to have been transported at once to Timbuctoo, so wretchedly barba- 
rous and so truly African does every thing appear to the eyes of the Christian 
Stranger,” 


Most readers will perhaps consider that part of this work which relates to Bar- 
bary, as the most interesting portion of it. A country so near, and so little known, 
and which, as our traveller hints, might become so highly important and useful to 
our own in the way of colonization or increased trade, must necessarily be interest- 
ing to every inquiring mind. The occupation of Algiers by the French may possi- 
bly give rise ultimately to a moral and political revolution in the northern parts of 
Africa, that may render her immense resources of fertility, climate, and mineral 
productions, more available for the interests of the world than is at present con- 
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templated by the most sanguine theorists. The hints thrown out on this subject 
are at least worthy of consideration. 

The general character that our author gives of the Moors is fur from estimable ‘ 
yet he allows the Sultan full credit for resisting the tempting offer of the Spanish 
government, of a frigate, as a bribe to deliver up some of the unfortunate Victims 
of misgovernment, who have found a surer asylum from the ‘* Rey Absoluto” jn 
the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, than perhaps would have been afforded them 
in Gibraltar. 

On the whole, the dangers of travelling in most parts of Spain appeared to us 
decidedly greater than those encountered by a protected ' traveller in the domi- 
nions of the Emperor of Morocco. The risk of robbery is certainly much greater 
in Spain, with almost a certainty of being murdered in case of resistance. 

But our limits do not allow of our making further extracts from these very enter- 
taining volumes. ‘To the occasional inaccuracies of style we have alluded. In the 
extracts that we have given, which may be taken as fair specimens of the general 
language of the work, some of them may be found. Wherever Spanish names and 
words occur, sufficient attention has not been paid to the orthography; as Calle 
d’Alcala for Calle de Aleala, Fontana d’Oro for de Oro, Ronda for La Ronda, Xe. 
The description of the Diligence in vol. 11. chap. 9. does not, in our opinion, at all 
do justice to the state of the Spanish public conveyances. We found the Spanish 
Diligences almost invariably much superior to the French, on easier springs, and 
better built. The rate of going, also, is much better than in France, with eight or 
ten mules always ready at the different post-houses ; as it is a royal company, and 
well-organized, and every day undertaking new lines of road and adopting improve- 
nents in arrangement. We thought the establishment of Diligences one of the most 
important and promising for the internal improvement of the Peninsula, that we 
observed. ‘The mayoral and gagal would probably be much affronted at being de- 
signated as ‘‘ peasants in attendance on their cattle’ (vol. 1. p. 265.) ; although 
their modes of dress and driving are certainly very unlike either those of the jack- 
booted Frenchmen, or the dapper post-boys of Mr. Newman. 

It would be very convenient to the reader, if travellers generally were to men- 
tion more frequently the dates of their arrival and departure from the various 
places that they pass through ; a running marginal notice of the year, month, &c. 
would be a great improvement in many cases. Sir Arthur Brooke has neglected to 
furnish dates of any sort in many parts of his ‘* Sketches ;’’ and although he lett 
England in the ‘* month of July,’’ it is not easy to ascertain, without referring to 
circumstances incidentally mentioned, in what year these travels were begun or 
completed. 





First Lines on Zoology. By Ropert Mupis. Whittaker and Co. 


This is a most useful and excellent little work, adapted to the capacity of the 
young, and forming one of that class of works which the present improved taste of 
the times has produced to render the elements of science of any acquirement to the 
uninitiated. It appears to be compiled with much care by one who possesses 4 
knowledge of the science of which he treats, and it is neatly embellished with engra- 
vings, which answer every purpose to the eye of the beginner. 





Practical Observations on Prolapsus of the Rectum. By FREDERICK 
SALMON, F.R.C.S. Svo. Whittaker and Co. 


This is the first work we have met with which treats solely of the disease im 
question. Mr. Salmon’s practice enables him to describe and advise upon it with 
just claims to priority over numerous surgical practitioners. The frequency ot this 
painful and often dangerous affection renders a right understanding 1n Its mode e 
treatment imperious on operators. The book is one of great and evidently utility, 


and is marked by sound sense and a perspicuity which renders it doubly valu- 
able. 


TD 





' The terrible fate of Mr. Hill, of the Ordnance Department, mentioned in yee be 
chap. 14. is a suflicient exemplification of the treatment which awaits unsuth 
rized travellers, in the present state of these countries. 
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Humphrey Clinker—Roderick Random. Vols. F. and IT. of Roscor’s 
Novelist’s Library, illustrated by George Cruikshank. Cochrane and 


Co. 


Cruikshank is certainly the most original artist of the day, at least in point of 
inventive faculty. His designs, always pregnant with humour of the raciest kind 
are ever variable and delightful. ‘The illustrations of the novels of Smollett and 
Fielding are peculiarly adapted to his pencil, and, combined with the cheapness and 
bulk of the volumes before us, render them invaluable to every library. The etch- 
ings in Roderick Random are if possible better than those in the preceding volame 
the spirit of caricature which pervades the author is happily transferred in the con- 
test with Weazle, Strap’s fright at the Raven, and his misfortune in the dining 
cellar, The bumpkins in the barn is very good. This is by fur the most desirable 
edition of these novels extant. 





The Menageries. Quadrupeds. Vol. 1. C. Knight. 


This is one of those works published by oo The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”’ [tis adorned with wood-cuts of the various animals described, and 
is copious rather than concise in its details. On the whole it isa highly useful and 
interesting volume, 





Tour through South Holland. The Family Library, No. XXIUU, 
Murray. 


Embellished by views from the pencil of Lieut. Col. Batty, this volume of Mr. 
Murray's Library comes out ata most opportune period, ‘The greater part relates 
to Belgium, which is at this moment a country of high political interest; and it 
displayed a proper tact in the publisher to bring it out at such a time for the 
general gratification. The views are neatly engraved, and with this volume, either 
asa guide abroad in the country described, or to afford information at home, the 
reader will find himself equally gratified. 





Divines of the Church of England. Jeremy Taylor, Vol. If. Valpy. 
Juvenal and Persius—Family Classical Library, No. XIX. Valpy. 
Thucydides—Family Classical Library, No. XX. Valpy. 


We have here before us the second volume of Jeremy Taylor's sermons, upon the 
appearance of which work we have already congratulated our readers and Mr. 
Valpy. We peruse them with admiration and delight: this divine, we are con- 
vinced, was never too highly spoken of, even by those who mingle no small degree 
of enthusiasm with their admiration. The Persius is by Sir William Drummond 
a spirited and correct version, and, with the Juvenal, forms a portion of a most de- 
sirable series of republications. The translation of Thucydides, by Smith, is a 
faithful one; and the great historian will now be in every hand, in the English 
longue, and his details familiar to all. 





The Fourteenth Annual Report of the American Society for colonizing 
Free People of Colour of the United States. Washington, 1831. 


We received to our surprise the other day the foregoing report, and, what was 
still more extraordinary, two numbers of a newspaper printed at the Americo- 
African colony of Monrovia, West Africa, at the town of Liberia, Cape Mesurado, 
The Americans formed this colony with philanthropic views, and it seems likely to 
answer their expectations. The climate is as salubrious as any on the const of 
Africa, and is not found formidable to the natives of the southern states of America ; 
though to those of the northern it is as fatal as to Englishmen. Inhabited princi- 
pally by free people of colour, the fever is very limited in its effects, and the mor- 
tality, compared to our own Sierra Leone, literally nothing. A society has been 
formed in the United States, called the African Education Society, for instructing 
the children of people of colour before they proceed thither, and it has met 
with success. The colony itself is doing well, as well as the warmest philanthro- 
Pist can hope; and liberated slaves are sent thither from the southern states of 
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America in considerable numbers. ‘The colony of Liberia extends from Gallina 
river to Kroo Settra, a distance of 286 miles, and about 20 or 30 miles inland alone 
the coast. Cape Mesurado is nearly inthe centre. The cape is about 70 feet aboy. 
the sea-level, and is a tongue of land formed by the Mesurado river on one han 
and the ocean on the other. Upon this tongue of land the town of Monrovia 
stands. Though unhealthy to white people, and though it was sickly to those who 
firat formed the colony, it is now, from clearing the land, and the erection of good 
houses, as healthy as most tropical situations are. The disease is fever, particu. 
larly fatal to new comers among the whites, but its effects are rapidly diminishing 
from improved treatment by the medical men resident there. Schools, a library 
laces of worship, and forts have all been erected ; and the products will be valua_ 
le in a commercial view, as the soil will produce cotton, coffee, and indigo, in 
abundance. In short, the society under which it was established is now ated 
beyond all anxiety for its success ; and the benevolent objects of its care—the libe- 
rated Africans from the United States, will find a comfortable home on their native 
soil. A cost of about 7/. 10s. secures to a freed slave the home of his fathers, and 
3O acres of land for cultivation. About 2000 Africans have been transported to 
Liberia from the United States, and upwards of 10,000 have been preserved by it 
from slavery. ‘This is a noble aid to the cause of African civilization, : 





A Caution to Bankers, Merchants, and Manufacturers, against a Series of 
Commercial Frauds, prevalent throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
Shaw and Co. Edinburgh. 


Seemingly a well-intentioned work, which every commercial man should have in 
his possession, to place him upon his guard against the acts of designing and frau- 
dulent characters, the discovery of whose nefarious operations demands a peculiar 
scrutiny. 





Essays on the Lives of Cowper, Newton, and Heber; or an Examination 
of the Evidence of the Course of Nature being interrupted by the Divine 
Government. Fellowes. 


This volume contains five essays, three of which have been already in print. 
They are worthy of attentive perusal, and we agree with the writer in many points. 
We have no space to enter into a statement of the author’s reasonings, nor to give 
the heads of his five essays ; but no one who purchases them will think his money 
thrown away, if he be one fond of disquisitions which tend to show us, why reason 
may become inert in the best endowed spirits, and how religion itself may fail in 
its consolations in over-excited minds, and from what causes. In the essay on 
“ Nature and Providence,’’ he has wasted more labour on the solemn inanity of Mr. 
Sadler, than all that gentleman’s lucubrations are worth, and a hundred-fold more. 
These Essays on the whole are clever. 





The Story of Ginevra, from Ariosto. Marsh. 

The Orlando Furioso, translated into English verse from the Italian of 
Ariosto; with Notes. Vol. vin. By Wittiam Srewart Rose, Esq. 
Murray. 


The Story of Ginevra is translated into English ottiva rima after the manner of 
Don Juan, It is far from contemptible, though it has no peculiar claim to merit 
beyond its rivals already in our tongue, and cannot compete with that of Mr. Rose 
who has just terminated the entire poem of the Orlando Furioso—a work which 
will rank first among the translations from the Italian poet which our language 
possesses. The diligence of Mr. Rose in his undertaking has only been equalled 
by his fidelity, and all lovers of the themes of the olden time—all who can yet find 
refreshment at the simple and pure springs of romantic story, and we trust they are 
not a few still remaining in our degenerate days, will agree with us in opinion. 
We have the authority of a great Italian writer for stating that Mr. Rose 1s one of 
the first among his countrymen for knowledge of the Italian language and litera- 
ture. We are of opinion that his translation will supersede Hoole altogether, when 
his volumes come to be printed in a compact form. Hoole has frequently clip 
the original where he could not comprehend him, and given us a version far too 
formal and unpoetical. 
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A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, with a Review of the History of Maritime 
Discovery. Hlustrated by Documents from the Rolls, now first pub- 
lished. urst, Chance, and Co. 


This is a volume of great research, published anonymously. We possess no clue 
to the name of one who has added the most praiseworthy zeal to the most laborious 
industry. An object of the author, and a very principal one, is to correct errors 
into which certain writers have fallen, whom it has been the fashion to regard as 
authorities in similar matters, Among these is Mr. Barrow, whose opinions 
have of late been rather unfortunate, as may be seen in the July number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, where a sketch has been given of the real course of the 
Niger, and of that assumed in the Quarterly Review in an article presumed, on 
strong grounds, to be that gentleman’s. No one else, that we are aware, who had 
such good means of judging, ever dreamed that the Niger and the Nile were 
the same river. ‘The idea was preposterous enough. In the present work not only 
is Mr. Barrow shown to be in as great an error, but in one not at all excusable, for 
it is a chronological blunder, resting on Mr. B.’s bare assertion. (See page 174.) 
Of this blunder is born a second in Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, where, in addition to 
taking Mr, Barrow’s word as given above, that gentleman’s equally erroneous asser- 
tion that 1661. 13s. 4d. are equal to five hundred marks, is also copied!! Again, in 

e 254, Mr. Barrow (the Cyclopedia copying him) is again in error, outdoing the 
Eauent rail-road carriages in the rapidity of his course. Here Dr. Lardner 
is the victim to his authority. Professors Leslie, Jameson, and H. Murray, 
Esq., in vol. i. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, have not been content to 
take Mr. Barrow as an authority ; but they have testified to his learning and diligence, 
thereby implying that they had scrutimzed the evidence upon which Mr. Barrow 
drew his conclusions, and were satisfied he drew them correctly! (See page 55.) 
There is nothing more censurable than giving a character for accuracy to any writer 
merely upon trust: a false character to a servant is nothing to it. The present 
volume is well-worthy of careful perusal by all who are interested in the progress 
of geographical discovery : the author has spared no pains to throw light upon his 
subject, and the errors of works compiled upon vague authorities are very properly 
exposed, 





The Destinies of the British Empire; and the Duties of British Christians 
at the present crisis. By WittiamM Tuore. Fauntleroy and Burton, 
Jun. 


We took up this volume with the hope of finding something new among its con- 
tents; but we confess we were disappointed. The development of the prophecies 
in the Sacred Writings has been a hundred times attempted, and has failed in every 
instance as to satisfactory verification among the changes and scenes of our own 
time. We do not find in this work any rational explanation of them. There are 
many truisms. The author says, ‘‘ may not the British empire be destroyed, as the 
Babylonian, the Persian, the Macedonian, and the old Roman empire were over- 
thrown, when the purpose for which they were appointed was executed.’” We 
reply that it will—the thing requires no ghost to tell us so. Empires in all time, as 
well as individuals, find no reservation. 


Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they,? 


At the present hour, however, we observe no signs of this destruction. The 
physical and moral power of the nations was never stronger, and though the time 
must come one day, we see nothing to alarm the feelings of Englishmen on this head 
at present. In the religious portion of this volume, it 18 to be wished there was a 
little more of charity exhibited even towards that church, which for wd bese was 
the only living witness of the Christian faith upon the earth, notwithstanding 
its past and present superstitions. 





Observations on Distortions of the Spine, with a few Remarks on defor- 
mities of the legs. By Lionet J. Brace. pp. 102. 


This is a clear intelligible treatise, free of affectation, and exhibiting in full- 
est manner the deformities of which it professes to treat. It 1s written by -y 
who has given no small share of attention to a subject of considerable — , 
and does credit both to the attainments and public spirit of its scientific author. 





' Cyclopedia : History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, vol. u. 


























































































44 Notices of New Works. 


Satires; and The Beggar’s Coin; aPoem. By Joun Ricuarn Best, Re 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. “4. 


This little volume of elegant verse will well repay the trouble of a perusal There 
is feeling and taste scattered throughout; and the shorter poems proclaim that th da 
are the productions of one who has thought much and felt deeply. The vidiesle « 
boarding-school-girl poetry in the Satire entitled ‘* Modern Poetry” is w ell-timed 
Sentiment, sentiment, affected sentiment, it is justly observed is the all needful, 


Thus not alike condemned is every strain ; 
But every bard invokes the age in vain. 

‘The sicklier muses well its scorn deserve, 
Swarming like pheasants in a game preserve. 
Each poet sings of love and discontent, 

And fancied griets and sickly sentiment. 
"Lis the one cant that drowns all other cant, 
And every beauteous miss can now descant 
Upon its precious qualities, and tell 

All—all ... But no, she teels it all too well! 





The Island Bride, in six Cantos. By the Rev. HoBarr Caunren, B.D, 
Second Edition. 


The elegant poem before us having reached a second edition, it would be super- 
fluous in us at the eleventh hour to go into a critical examination of its merits and 
defects. The alterations which the writer has made in this edition are few or not 
obvious to us; but we are heurtily glad at finding a volume of chaste and sweet 
verse so successtul with the public. Mr. Caunter has written nothing but what 
may be perused by the purest of heart and the most fastidious in poetical reading : 
and they who know how to appreciate the charms of a tale so simply beautiful as 
‘The Island Bride,” will not tail to prove their own just discrimination and power 
of innocent enjoyment, while so much around them is alloyed with false taste and 
poisoned by sidkie affectation. 





Recollections of Seven Years in the Mauritius, or Isle of France. 
By a Lady. J. Cawthorn. 


We confess we are not much indebted to this volume for destroying our illusion 
respecting the History of Paul and Virginia, which story it seems has little foundation 
in tact, notwithstanding two wooden tombs have been erected in a garden to exhibit 
to strangers the place of the lovers’ burial. ‘This volume contains a good deal of in- 
formation respecting the Mauritius, and may be perused with profit by those who 
are interested in manners and scenes in remote spots of the globe. The writer 
seems to be an amiable and accomplished woman. 





The Etymology and Syntax; in continuation of the Elements of the 
Hebrew Language. By Hyman Hurwitz. John Taylor. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce this a most excellent grammar of the [lebrew 
language—a language consecrated by religion and antiquity, and deserving of atten- 
tion, as such, from the curious scholar. Mr. Hurw ia tan endeavoured to make ‘a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language conducive to a philosophical insight into the 
structure and essential principles of language universally.’’ He thinks that words 
are the signs of thoughts and not of things. He has followed the commonly received 
order in treating of the parts of speech, and has endeavoured to be as plain and 
comprehensive as possible. An appendix at the end contains extracts from scarce 
books in the Hebrew tongue. Great pains have been taken throughout the work, 
and it is no where overloaded with explanations.; as much as is requisite 18 suid 
and no more. 





Excerpta Historica; or, Hlustrations of English History. Part UL 
Samuel Bentley. 


We see with regret that a work calculated to be so eminently useful as the pre- 
sent, is to be discontinued from the want of encouragement. It was undertaken 
with the laudable design of assisting the elucidation of public events, by the pub- 
lication of cotemporary records: and, as far as it proceeded, it fully bore out the 
pretensions with which it was set on foot. We only regret, therefore, that our 
Notice of such a work must terminate here. 














Notices of New Works. 15 


The Life of John Walker, M.D. late Director of the Royal Jennerian 
and London Vaccine [nstitutions. By Joun Errs, M.D. Whittaker 
and Co. 


The yer of this biography appears to have been one of the earliest and most 
geulous advocates and practisers of vaccine inoculation. It is published for the 
benefit of his widow, and we trust will meet with an extensive sale to repay to his 
relict some portion of the debt the public owe to an indefatigable labourer in the 
cause of humanity. Dr. Walker's life exhibits that of a man of varied talent and 
go mean acquirements ; of considerable perseverance, steady and active. The 
literary part of such a volume is of secondary moment under the circumstances - 
but the editor seems to have been misinformed or to have hastily passed over 
inaccuracies which we hope he will correct ifthe work, as we hope it will, comes to 
asecond edition. We learn for the first time that Charles 1. of England married 
the Infanta of Spain ; and that the troops under Sir Ralph Abercrombie in the boats 
were signalled to return by the admiral, who feared to destroy his men uselessly : 
and further we infer that Sir Ralph Abercrombie was mortally wounded in battle 
on the landing ; which statements are all the reverse of fact. Dr. Epps is no wri- 
ter, but his zeal for his friend abundantly covers bis errors of authorship. 





Indigenous Plants of Lanarkshire. By the Rev. W. Patrick. 
Lizars, Edinburgh. 
A very useful little treatise to the student in Botany, the result of much dilicent 


iuvestigation. It contains also an introduction tor the tyro in the science, who 
will not fail to appreciate its usefulness. 





Ethics for Children—Ethies for Youth. Pickering. 
Pietas Privata—Horne’s Daily Communings. Nisbet. 
These four useful little works do not call tor any particular remark from us, ex- 


cept that they seem well adapted to the objects for which they have been pub- 
lished, and are of neat portable sizes. 





Nature Displayed in her mode of Teaching Language to Men, being a 
new and infallible method of acquiring Languages, &c. Adapted to 
the French. By N.G. Duvivr. 12th Edition. 2 Vols. Svo. 


We need not here enter upon an explanation of the system of teaching languages 
adopted by M. Dutief. That system has been pretty widely made known, and, in 
despite of the mode ‘ consecrated by custom,” has been in principle largely 
adopted. The mode of teaching by terms which require a haowledge of grammar 
to understand them, will very shortly be generally abandoned ; and grammar be the 
latter portion of instruction instead of the first, as in the ancient mode. We have 
in no case more absurdity exhibited than when we see a child told that @ is an 
article, when it is impossible to make it comprehend what an article is. Lt is told 
that may, might, could, Xc. are the subjunctive mood ; but what the subjunctive 
mood muy be, the little innocent cannot dream, and it has more than once happened 
that those who instruct cannot tell him. ‘The author of the present grammar gives 
mto none of the evils of which we speak. He teaches words first, and then sen- 
tences, and he makes the grammar come afterwards. We are of opinion that the 
mode of teaching adopted by him is the very best extant, and his grammar of the 
French tongue we recommend as the best for the beginner as well as for the im- 
tuted student in that elegant language. 





Poems; by Wa. Dansy, Esq. Edinburgh, H. Constable. 


A little volume of poetry, which we imagine, from its not possessing any 
very marked character, we must set down among those of the same class of 
publications which rather remind us of the great prevalence of poetical feeling 
abroad, than yield us new matter either for applause or censure. 





Manuscript Memorials. 8vo. Effingham Wilson. 


An amusing little volume of odds and ends, containing many just picasa 19 
Witticisms, and a sprinkling of criticism and detections ol literary errors, Which 
will amuse an idle half-hour. 






































16 Notices of New Works. 
Tales of a Physician. ‘W.H. Harrison. Second Series. 
: Jemmings and Chaplin. ccs 
i ber, will read with : 
Racarastag a Rar Pane 
to ‘public aa deserving attentive perasal which they will well repay. on 





FitsOrmond ; or, the Rambler on the Rhine : a Metrico-political Sketch 


of past and times, &c. By CaLeponicus. Black, Edinburgh ; 
It is a difficult thing in the ‘ad of the to 
to compose in verse ventures tourist 
invest them with interest to the general reader. The present writer has attempina 


erareed as Doge we rales ot Mouasieds 8 Os . 
Shane sno suane good in the volume; and it : no mean skill in the 
wager shet, he a peeeraper ery i te eseriptions throughout, 
which tends 8 dryness of narrative 

through the scenes he describes. da von 





The Religion of Socrates. Dedicated to Sceptics and Sceptic-Makers. 
B. Fellowes. | 


This dissertation on Socrates and his philosophy is written with perspicuity and 
neatness, and will be read by those who feel interested on the subject with great 
advantage. For our own parts we do not feel inclined to enter here into an exami- 
nation of the writer’s ideas on the religion of the ancient philosophers, which seem 
nevertheless to be founded in reason and justice. 





Odds wnd Ends, in Verse and Prose. By WittiaM Henny Matt, Rsq. 


There are in this volume four or five of the etchings of G. Cruikshank in his ever- 
diverting and eyer-varying manner. His sketch of the Cat in Grief is excellent: 
We have heard of gilding a pill to make it pass, and we suppose Cruikshank is to 
be considered the gold in this volume, for the literary matter it contains is some 
degrees under the standard of modern mediocrity. 





Selections from Wordsworth, chiefly for the use of Schools and Young 
Persons. Moxon. 
The selections call for no particular observations from us, save that they do not 
to be so judiciously chosen as they might have been by one who professes 
to be an admirer of Mr. Wordsworth’s school of poetry. 





Cartonensia; or, an Historical and Critical Account of the Tapestries 
in the palace of the Vatican, &c. By the Rev. W. Gunn, B.D. 


Ridgway. 

This is o work principally intereating to urtists and umetours ; anil will be vase’ 
for the it contains, and as a record of the noble works of Raphael to 
which it relates. We do not think the author hits all the causes of the non-esti- 
mation of high art in England. The obliquity in taste and understanding of many 
individuals who have been looked upon ¢s patrons of art is-one great cause, 
Feahios te eae goveriiny every Winns Ww enoeite. It has been for years, for 
example, the to imagine that Lord Farnborough is a consummate of 
art: ip was 2 sort of jackal to G IV. in ieee his ; 
and the Dutch School comprehending all his Lordship’s ideas high art, Detel 
pictures have become the rage—a fat burgher of the dykes being & higher 
than an apostle in the Cartoons, and the fat Dutchman’s fat wife outshining ® 
female of Guido. No one consequently thinks of baying amy Wat Dutch pictures 
—here is a cause not touched upon by Mr. Gunn, and are several others 
which might be mentioned, | 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mepicine, Surcery, &e, 


. tual Diseases, Svo. 7s. 
| xs verme ae See the — —s S2mo. 7s. 
; era, Wi etc of th . 
- ndia. “i Arnnesly, Esq. 8vo, 18s. " e most prevalent diseases of 


' Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. XVI, Part I]. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


without Dissension. Observations addressed to General Practiti 
means of maintaining their principles of respectability. By W. - 


ee ind Effects of Derangements of the Digestive O ; ; 1 
jection and some other affections of the mind. * etatehpens, © embracing De 


Rade bP +t Vovaces, Travers, &c, 
Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific. 8vo, 2 vols. 
Ry. Turo.osy. 
ph Pers ¢! the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M.: with a brief Memoir of his Life, 
voIs. . $. 7 
and Sacramental Exhortations. By the Rev. A. Thompson, D.D. 8vo. 14s. 
The os Testament, with English Notes. By the Rev. 8S. T. Bloomfield, D. D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
Sr of the New Testament into Hebrew, printed with points. 64mo. and 


7 Porrry. 
Allen’s Trip to Paris, in Verse. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
The iene Patriarch, a Poem. By the Author of Corn Law Rhymes, 12mo, 2s. 
iy other Pieces in verse ; by Mary Maria Collins: with some account of 
author, in letters to Robert Sou may by Mrs. Bray. 1 vol. 


Nove ts, Tass, &e. 
Fitzgerald ; an Irish Tale. By Anne of Swansea, 5 vols, 11. 10s, 
The Dutchman’s Fireside ; a Tale. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 
Roscoe's Novelist’s Library, Vol. I]1.—Smollett’s Roderick Random, with plates 
by Cruikshank. 8vo. 5s. 
Cofiane, ou l’Italie ; by Madame de Staél : forming the fourth volume of the Bib- 
liothéque Portative des Dames, &c. 3s. 6d. 


MisceLLaneous. 
Iustrations and Descriptions of the Plants which compose the natural order Ca- 
melliz, &c. Part IX. 10s. 6d. 
The ae Quarterly Review. No. XV. 6s. 
é atering Places of Great Britain, and Fashionable Directory. No. IV. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XXI.—Lives of British Statesmen, Vol. I. 6s. 
Caesar's Commentaries, with English Notes by Barker. 12mo. 6s, 6d. 
Library, No. XXII1.—Tour through Holland, 18mo, 5s. | 
n’s Speeches. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 
eee Family Classical Library, No. XX.—Thucydides, Vol. I. 18mo. 4s, 6d. 
oe y and Antiquities of Rome, By the Rev. R. Burgess. 2 vols, 8vo. 
T: T's Masterpiece, ing the Tailor’s complete guide for instruction Ke Bg 
=. art of cutting, measuring, &c. according to the varieties of nature or fashion, 
¢c. Bvo. 2. 
A Geological Manual. By Henry T. de la Beche, Esq. 12mo. 18s. 
Facts on the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis. By E.G. Wakefield. Svo. 6s. 6d, 


Fossil Flora of Great Britain. Part I. By John Lindley, Esq., and W, Hutton, 


Lanai ¢ History of Painting in Upper and Lower Italy ; translated by the Rev. G. 
mlogies of the Royal Families of barope. sto. 8. 64. 
ae ag hae of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 vols. 
A Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, &c, By G. Lindley, F.R.S. 1 vol, 
Ware in’ hee Social and Domestic Character. 18mo. 2s. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. Rough Sketches of the Life of an old 
Soldier, d i a beevice in the West Indies, at the Siege of Copenhagen, in the 
Peninsula, and the South of France, in the Netherlands (including the battles of 
Waterloo and Quatre Bras,) &c. &e. By Lieut.-Col. J. Leach, C.B. late of the 
Rifle Brigade. 

September, 1831,—voL, 11, NO. V. h 








































18 Works in Progress. 


The Author of Spain in 1830, Henry D. Inglis, Esq. has nearly completed a Work of 
Fiction, entitled ‘‘ Don Diego, or Memoirs of. an Andalusian.” The scene is laid 
in Spain ; and the subject is treated somewhat in the manner of Gil Blas, 

Two Volumes of Poems by Mr. James Devlin, are announced for publication by 
subscription. ; 

A Monthly Publication, entitled ‘‘The Magnet,’ will shortly appear, 

Lord Dover, when the Hon. George Agar Ellis, was well known as the Author of 
the ‘‘ History of the Iron Mask,”’ o the ** Historical Inquiries respecting the Cha- 
racter of Lord Clarendon,” and as Editor and Author of some other publicntions 
among which may be mentioned ‘‘ The Ellis Correspondence,” has just completed 
a Life of Frederic the Great, King of Prussia. _ It is expected to appear shortly 

Shortly will be published by Subscription, dedicated, by permission, to T. \y 
Coke, Esq. M.P., a Medal of the late W. Roscoe, Esq. to be engraved by Mr. Sci. 
pio Clint, Medallist to the King, from the Medallion by Gibson. It will arrange 
with Parker’s Medals, designed to perpetuate the Memory of the Great Men of the 

resent age. 
, A Conspectus of Butterflies and Moths, with descriptions of all the species found 
in Britain, amounting to nealy 2000 ; their English and Scientific Names, the pecu- 
liar food, habitat, &c., of their Caterpillars, and the times of their appearance, Ly 
J. Rennie, A.M., Professor of Natural History, King’s College, London; author of 
‘* Insect Architecture,” &c. &c. 

Mr. Rennie has also in a state of forwardness, a translation, with copious notes 
and synonimes, of Le Vaillant’s magnificent works, The Birds of Africa, The Birds 
of Paradise, and the Parrots, uniform with his edition of Montagu's Ornithological 
Dictionary. The very high prices of these splendid works have hitherto keptthem 
exclusively in the hands of a few amateurs. 

In the Press and shortly will be published, The History of the Coldstream 
Guards, including a Sketch of the ayes f Operations in which that Regiment has 
been engaged, and a detailed Account of the movements of the English and Scots 
Armies, from the dethronement of Charles |. to the Restoration. To which is 
added an Appendix containing various unpublished documents illustrative of the 
General History of the British Land Forces. By Colonel Mackinnon. 

A work which has been a considerable time in progress, is announced for early 
publication under the title of ‘‘ The Sportsman’s Oracle.”’ It comes from the pen of 
the Author of ‘‘ Stories of Waterloo,’’ whose thorough acquaintance with all the 
arcana of field sports is admitted to be second to none in Great Britain. From the 
general and comprehensive plan of the work it embraces every subject of rural 
amusement. The old sportsman will find the Oracle a useful book of soheeeees and 
the tyro may confidently rely upon instructions resulting from practical experience 
united with extensive literary research. The work will be beautifully embellished 
with numerous engravings on steel and wood. 

A volume on ‘“ Popular Botany,” by Mr. Mudie, author of the British Natu- 
ralist, is in the Press, and will soon be published. The oy of this work, 
(which will be handsomely printed and illustrated, ) is to consider plants in their 
connexion,—to blend the science of plants with that of situations, climates and 
poe so as to make it an agreeable and instructive companion at home or ona 
ramble, 

“The British Natural Philosophy,’’ or the Physical Sciences considered in con- 
junction with some of their more remarkable applications in Britain, formerly an- 
nounced by the same author, is in a state of forwardness, and may possibly appear in 
the course of the season, in three handsome volumes. 

A Compendium of the Pathological Anatomy of Man, and of the Lower Animals. 
By Dr. A. W. Otto, translated from the German, with additions, by John F. South, 
Lecturer of Anatomy at St.'Thomas’s Hospital. In 8vo. 

The Sister’s Budget ; a Collection of Original Tales in Prose and Verse, by the 
Authors of “The Odd Volume,” &c., with Contributions from Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Hodson, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Bell, 
Mr. Malcolm, and some others ; in 2 vols. post 8vo. will shortly appear. 

Captain Head is preparing a Series of Views to illustrate the very eer 
Scenery met with in the Over-land Journey from Europe to India, by way of t P 
Red Sea, through Egypt, &c. with Plans, and accurate Maps of the various Routes ; 
Descriptions of the Scenery, and useful Information for the guidance of fatare 
Travellers. Com: 

The Parliamentary Pocket-Book ; or, a Key to the Houses of Lords and Com 
mons, so long announced by Mr. Andrews, is at length on the eve of publication, 
in 1 vol. small 8vo. , 

The History of the Indian Cholera, in popular Language. 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. - nines ieengndnaliel 

The Rev. William Liddiard, Author of the Legend of Finsidlin, 1s ®t 
publish a Tour in Switzerland, in one vol. 8vo. interspersed with Poetry co® 
with the various Scenes for which this beautiful country is so pre-eminent. 


-_-~- — ~~ -————_ - ao 


By James Kennedy, 
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FINE ARTS. 


Parrron’s Dictionary or Tue Arcurrecrunr or rut Mropur Aces, Nos. 1. and 
V.—This, like all Mr. Britton’s other publications, is a most useful, as well as 
twork. It includes the words used by old and modern authors in treating of 
itectural and other antiquities, with etymology, definition, description, and 
historical elucidation ; to which is added, biographical notices of ancient architects, 
as far an they can be gathered from authentic sources. The engravings are by J. 
Le Keux in his best manner. Mr. Britton has bestowed great pains on this work ; 
let us take for example the word ‘* Bay, Apertura, Lat. and It.; baye, Fr. ; beya, 
.; bau, Germ., a division of the roof, or vaulting of a building, consisting of 

. gen between the principal bearers or arches; a part of a window between 
the mullions is often called a bay or day.”’ By these records of the architecture 
of our fatbers, and the accurate and beautiful engravings which accompany the 
architectural antiquities and other works of the same class, exclusive of the present, 
being on a scale of correct measurement, will perpetuate the beautiful edifices mis- 
called Gothic, which we owe to the piety of our ancestors, when their walls have 
crumbled into ruin. We are deeply indebted to Mr. Britton for his indefatigable 
jedustry in his antiquarian pursuits, and trust he may long live to continue them, 
for we know not where we should find his successor. 


MUSIC.—ITALIAN OPERA. 


The season at this house closed on Saturday, 7th ultimo, with Medea, and the 
ballet of Masaniello to a very poor audience—poor both in numbers and respecta- 
bility. Indeed, the latter has not been a distinguishing feature of the Opera for 
some years : brilliant company has sometimes on extraordinary occasions attended 
itistrue ; but these occasions were foreign to what ought to be the permanent 
attraction of the King’s Theatre. To display a splendid dress after a levee 
at St. James’s, or to witness Royalty in public were sufficient reasons, from time to 
time, or rather now and then, to visit this grand national establishment—but this 
wis not legitimate Opera-going. We have now, thank our stars, fallen upon better 
days, even in these bad times, and from the subjoined Prospectus of the new Im- 
presario, we incline to augur most favourably of his management. He is one of 
those in whose family and connexions, ability and respect-ability have been heir- 
looms, and when we know that in him are joined thorough musical knowledge to 
awidely diversified (but not supérficial) intimacy with science, classic learning, 
and the ‘‘ beaux arts,”’ we cannot but be confident in the new manager (Mr, 
Monck Mafon). Let him speak for himself, through his Prospectus :— 


“In venturing to stand furward as a corrector of abuses, in whatever system may 
happen to be the actual one, whether sanctioned by time or by the general influence 
of taste, every man of penetration will feel, and every man of sense confess, the 
difficulties of his undertaking, and seek to avert a failure by endeavouring to inter- 
est the public in his views, and .to acquaint them with the means by which he 
hopes to accomplish them. It is for this purpose that the present Director of the 
King’s Theatre, now for the first time assuming that office, ventures to appeal to the 

uenters and supporters of that establishment, and to the nation at large, to engage 
eir patronage, and inform them of his intentions with regard to his future con- 
in the management of this great concern. ; 

The peculiarities of the Italian Opera House as a national theatre, are of such @ 
nature as to require a treatment very different indeed from that to be pursued in the 
direction of the other dramatic establishments in this country. Governed 

ion—maintained by an aristocracy and gentry, whose taste has been cultiva 
to an extreme degree by frequent collision with the best artistes of the day—and 
ruled by a variety of masters, (for such the Subscribers must and ought to be con- 
sidered )—it is a matter of immense difficulty, and has hitherto been esteemed im- 
possible by managers, to establish any fixed laws byawbich to regulate their conduct 
im the direction of its concerns, and give consisteney and vigour to the measures 
they would pursue. 40 BD Saal 

ithout such, however, it would be vain to — amelioration : and itis in 
the hope of accomplishing so desirable an end, that the present Director, after 
mature deliberation, sends forth the following Prosrretus of the alterations he 
intends to introduce into that branch of national amusement, and only begs in return 

@ Co-operation and favour of the Public to bring it into effect. 

subjects of such alterations are in the mass reducible to two classes —the 

- Comforts, and the Dramatic Excellence of all and every thing connected 

With the establishment. : 
particulars, of such vital importance, have not of late been sufficiently 
attended to. The various Lessees of the King’s Theatre have been either ignorant 






























































































20) Fine Arts.—Italian Opera. 


of, or indifferent to, the etiquette and elegancies of the fashionable worly _ 
the sphere in which the true patrons of the Opera move, and out of which i peodey 
be vain to seek for encouragement and protection. To obviate this, and restore the 
King’s Theatre to its primitive lustre, will be the great maxim of the presen 
Director ; and, to obtain this desirable object, he proposes the following alteration 
and he trusts improvements :— ; 

No. 1.—The Theatre shall be opened to Subscribers and the public for the usual 
number of nights, and the performances shall begin at the hours of eight on the 
evenings of Saturdays, and half-past eight on other nights.—By this regulation it mm 
not intended to curtail, but to condense, the entertainments of the evening ; and 
to afford those whose habits or higher duties necessarily preclude an earlier atten. 
dance, the opportunity of witnessing without inconvenience the entire of the per. 
formance. ‘To effect this, the usual delay between the divisions of the various 
pieces shall be contracted as much as possible, so that the hour of terminating wil! 
remain the same as usual, 

N. B.—In order to prevent the crush, the exposure of ladies to the cold, and 
other inconveniences attendant upon the collection of a, crowd, the doors will be 
opened frém one to two hours previous to the performance, according as the urgency 
of the case may require. 


+ « No.2.—No person, upon any pretext, or for any consideration, shall be per- 


mitted to enter the house (gallery excepted ) unless in full dress.—For the sake of 
avoiding disputes at the door, and likewise to counteract any erroneous opinions 
which may have been previously circulated, it has been deemed advisable to parti- 
cularize in some degree the regulations as to costume, which are proposed for the 
sole purpose of ensuring the pea of appearance and mutual bienséance of 
those who frequent the Opera. ress coats and waistcoats, silk stockings, white 
or black handkerchiefs, with evening trowsers, according to the season, are re- 
quired on the part of the gentlemen ; and ladies are Pg gers not to come to the pit 
in hats, toques, or bonnets. A dress such as would be considered admissible in 
the ordinary circles of fashionable society, will not, surely, be too much to exact 
from Saaanee attend ‘the King’s Theatre ; it being, of course, understood that 
Subscribers, as’ well as those who Dy hiring boxes sit apart from the general 
audience, are not strictly bourid to adhere to regulations intended only to prevent 
reciprocal annoyance and ensure mutual courtesy. 

No. 3.—No orders for admission will be issued, the public press alone excepted.— 
It would be highly rm bas to those whose patronage contributes so largely to the 
support of the establishment, to place others on an equal footing who add nothing 
to its maintenance, and little to its respectability, 

Under the late systems of management, all the performers, chorus and corps du 
ballet, together with many of the servants, workmen, and others attending upon the 
house, claimed and received orders for admission to the pit and gallery ;— 
orders, being vended at a low price, were the principal cause of that shameful and 
disreputable deterioration which has of late years been but too evident in the cha- 
racter of the audience frequenting the pit of the King’s Theatre, : 

No. 4.—None but those who ae by the year, or for that portion of it from 
the commencement of their subscription to the eni of the season, can secure a box, 
or place their names on the outside. All the boxes not let in this manner shall be 
hired only per night. : 

No. 5. The greatest attention will be paid to the comfort and convenience of the 
audience. The house shall be newly furnished and decorated, with a new drop- 
curtain and chandelier. Backs will be affixed to all the pit-benches, and the front 
rows in the gallery ; and the whole shall be heated in winter, and in summer vent- 
lated upon a new system. The avenues of the house shall be cleaned, lighted, and 
properly attended. 

o. 6.—No money shall be demanded by any servant of the house. Cloaks, shawls, 
&e. will be taken care of, and tickets delivered whereby to reclaim them. 

No. 7.—Books of the Opera, with the Translations executed in a superior Sheasld 
and handsomely printed in small Bvo., (including the bills of the a — 
in the house for one shilling each, by proper servants.—The refreshments-—tea, 
coffee, ices, lemonades, fruit, &c., shall be supplied by the first confectioner im town, 
at the usual prices of his establishment. , ind. the 

No. 8.—None but boni-fide Subscribers will, of right, be admitted behind t® 
scenes. For the benefit of the Subscribers, also, the present committee-roem at 
— of Debanatnee aeieanens _ be monn up as a lounge, where the papers 
other periodicals may be found during the day. . 

No. 9.—A ~_— rehearsal, to which Subscribers will be admitted, shall o_o 
previous to the production of every new opera or ballet, or first appearance : 
new performer. (On these occasions the house will be lighted, and the properties 
and scenery employed. 4 stalls 

No. 10.—A scale of prices will be drawn up for the hire of the boxes — ae 
which the Director pledges himself shall be invariably observed. Ja 
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boxes or stalls should remain undisposed of at the opening of the house each ni ht, 
they may be secured by paying the difference between the fixed prive of the me ome} 
ber stall, and the ticket or tickets which have been purchased in the house. 
3 “pia will likewise admit to the rehearsals above-mentioned, each to its re- 

e e. 
. No. 11.—The various parts whereof the orchestra is to be composed, shall be 
od in such a manner, and made up of such materials as are most capable of 
aducing to the general effect. The number of the band will be increased, and the 
r guaranties, that whatever alterations he may be induced to make, shall 
only for the purpose of ensuring to the public the first dramatic orchestra in 


No, 12.—The choruses shall be numerous and select, and conducted by an efficient 
master. The public may rest assured that the greatest attention will be paid to this 
ss important branch of the musical drama. 

‘No, 13.—The music shall be chosen from the best schools of composition that 
have at any time existed.—In order that the Subscribers and the public may be 

to judge of the Director’s intentions on this point, the following are a few 
those classical authors whose works will be brought forward under his 


management :— P 
. Mozarr. BRETHOVEN. ‘ 
Haybn. W exer, 
’ Wiyter. Sponr. 
GLvck. Rossini, 
HANDEL. 
PARSIELLO. Cimanosa. 
Saccuint. CHERUBINI. 
Menvt. Preermi. . 
Martini. ZINGARELLIL 
Parr, &c. Sauigai, &c. 


These, and whatever others of the ancient or modern popular composers may be 
thought worthy of appearing before the pone. shall contribute to the amusement 
of the ensuing seasons ; and they shall given in such order that no opera, how- 
ever successful, shall be repeated on two following nights unless by the express 
desire of the Subscribers. 

** Ttmay not be improper here to notice, that the present Director has himself, with 
the assistance of composers of the first abilities, replenished the orchestral accom- 
‘paniments to the works of many of the above list of authors of the elder schools, 
by they are rendered more fit for modern dramatic representation. 
Phe very considerable improverfents which have taken place within the last 
fifty years in orchestral arrangements, particularly in the wind-ihstrament depart- 
Ment, ‘it is hoped, will sufficiently justify the Director in adopting a system 
whieh has for its object only the addition of effect to the works of masters who lived 
when the modern improvements were unknown, and who, for a certainty, would 
have availed themselves of their powerful assistance had they then existed. To 
ow that he does not act rashly, or without precedent, he need cite no other in- 
stance than that of the great Mozart’s writing, or, rather adding, remplissage accome 
paniments to the immortal Messiah of Handel. _ . 

The Director takes the present opportunity of we the public, that in future 

‘the King’s Theatre shall Be open for competition to all, without regard to rank, 
, Or country, whose musical talents may entitle them to its notice. A com- 
mittee, formed of the first amateurs of the day, and of such of the profession as may 
be considered of ability and disinterestedness enough to place them beyond the 
Teach of petty rivalry, shall be established for the pur of deciding upon the 
Merits of every new work, whether vocal or instrumental :—these, according to their 
verdict, shall produced or performed in the order wherein they have been pre- 
sented for inspection. The operas, thus sélected, (which must, however, be in the 
ian language, ) shall be represented in the great Theatre, and the instrumental, 
or detached vocal, pieces shall be performed at concerts, three or more of which, 
for this express purpose, shull be annually given in the lesser Theatre, or Concert- 
room 


N.B.—Lest it might be supposed by the Subscribers that the above-mentioned 
works would be intruded upon them to the exclusion of the more established mu- 
sic of the day, it is hereby notified that extra nights will be appointed for such pro- 
ductions, which shall only be repeated upon their own complete success, Or at the 

ressed desire of the Subscribers themselves. : 

0. 14.—With regard to the leading vocal department, the Director pledges him- 
anh no trouble or expense will be ro in ae ae omen oe 
pany of first-rate ability. It is perfectly impossible at preset nnoune 

company will anole’ ;! but the subscribers and public may be confident that 





' A programme of the Director's plans for each season, containing a true and un- 
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mediocrity or unfounded pretension will never be brought forward in th 
real talent, for the sake of a trifling reduction in the expenditure, © visee: of 

No. 15.—The corps du ballet shall be formed into schools attached to the theatre 
assisted by the first artistes of Europe. ; , 

No, 16.—A variety of new ballets shall be presented, and a novel species of comic 
ballet introduced.—The Director will diversify as much as possible the entertain- 
ments in this department. ; 

Such is a faint outline of the alterations and improvements which, with the 
assistance of the public, it is intended to introduce into the management of the 
King’s Theatre. . 

In addition, however, to the above, the present Director has yet one more novelty 
to offer, which he hopes will meet with the approbation of the Subscribers :—In the 
course of each season, three grand dress and fancy balls, upon the customary prin- 
ciple of Almack’s, will be given, of which Subscribers alone will be the rescrip- 
tive patrons and patronesses. Besides their personal right of free admission, they 
will have the sole privilege of nominating a limited number of their immediate 
friends to the purchase of tickets, procurable by their means only, at the box-office; 
On these oecasions the whole theatre will be thrown open for their reception, and 
the refreshments, on a scale of superior elegance, will be served in the concert- 
room.—The Director pledges his word that no ticket will be dispoged of through 
any interest foreign to the exclusive privilege hereby vested in the Subscribers. 

by thus exhibiting to the public in so unprecedented a manner the disinterested 
Views and faithful intentions of the present Director, it is hoped that the Italian 
Qpera-house will resume its original dignity and splendour. That these views ere 
disinterested, the liberal extent of the obligations to which the Director has 
pledged himself, sufficiently testifies; and when, in addition to the ubove, itis 
considered that he has subjected himself to a rent so much above that paid 
by the late lessee, and that at the same time he has foregone various means 
of saving expense and realizing profit which were practised by his prede- 
cessors, there can be no doubt that self-interest is not the motive of his under- 
taking. A love for the musical art—a watchful consideration for the comforts of 
those who patronize it—and a determination, as fur as lies in his power, to raise 
the Italian Opera to that height which its own resources and the patronage of so 
enlightened a nation entitle it to aspire—are the grounds upon which he rests 
his = to the support of the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public in 
general,” 


On concluding this Prospectus, we are quite sure that the reader will coincide 
with us, and wish success to an Establishment which has hitherto been so neglected, 
but which even in the eleventh hour bids fair for redemption, under the liberal, 
gentlemanlike, and enlightened views of the new Manager. If he offered nothing 
more than the pledge which he holds forth to encourage talent wherever it may be 
found, he is entitled to the support of all those who respect it for its own sake, 
coming as it may do from cottage or castle! 





~~ 


DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


Haymarxet.—We have scarcely drawn breath after our congratulations to Mr. 
Morris upon the production of an original comedy, and from the expression of our 
wishés that authors would follow Mrs. Gore’s example, when we are literally inun- 
dated with literal translations. In the course of the last month Mr. Morris 
has indulged us with no less than three :—‘*‘ Madame du Barry,” adapted by Mr. 
Poole, from a piece of the same name so successfully played last season at our French 
theatre ; ‘‘ The Fricandeau,” a translation of ‘‘ Quoniam, ou le Cuisinier,”’ by Mr. 
Howard Payne ; and ‘‘ My Wife or My Place,” a translation from the French piece 
of ‘‘ Ma Femme ou Ma Place,” by a Mr. Shannon. 

Of ‘* Madame du Barry,”’ which was of too grave a cast to give Mr. Poole those 
opportunities for jest which he is so capable of turning to account, we can say little 
in praise. The story, which merely details the jealousies of a king’s mistress, 
and whose moral winds up with the reconciliation of a monarch and his paramour, 
as other tales finish with the marriage of faithful lovers, is not ‘at all to an English 
taste, and God forbid it should become so. Such stories are fit enough fora French 
audience, and in a country where a king’s mistress was for so long ® 
un almost accredited minister, and considered quite a legit.mate medium through 
which merit might reach the ears and receive the patronage of the sovereign. ns 
in England such scenes and circumstances find no sympathetic feelings; we are ® 
aloss to understand the public allowance of such influence, and are shocked ates 
the meritorious and the virtuous of both sexes attending the levees of an ave 


——— 


equivocal display of his intentions in these and other particulars, will dora 
and sent round to the Subscribers and the rest of the musical world, previou 
the anaual epening of the box-office. 
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adultress, and foreign ambassadors kissing the hand of the king's mistress, as though 
she were his legitimate queen, The company at this theatre is not edepted: for 
stilts, ‘The gentlemen look like ill-dressed footmen whenever they adopt a court 
costume. There wasa great deal of cleverness about Miss Taylor's personation of 
Madame du Barry, so much 80 as to increase our regret that she will over-act every 
thing — she will never be quiet ; her feet — her hands — her head, are perpetually 
moving. In a woman of so much—genius we were going to say, and we sometimes 
think that she possesses it, this is really a great pity. Why will she not give some 
to her performance? Does she suppose that concealed and suppressed pas- 
sion is only to be pourtrayed by working the muscles—biting the Ne—dlenskine 
the hand — heaving the bosom—or playing what is vulgarly called the devil’s tattoo 
with the feet? ‘lo Miss Taylor nature has been bountiful in other means of 
ex ing the passions than the mere outward, and visible, and muscular signs, 
why does she not use them? ur fears are that she acts so much as always to 
be in a state of excitement, and were we intimate with this lady, and had 
influence over her, we would not let her act for six weeks, but keep her still, 
uillize her mind, and make her study quietude instead of action. We were 
much pleased with Mrs. Ashton’s performance of the young lady who 
excites the jealousy of Madame du Barry. There were several genuine bursts of 
virtuous feeling which brought tears into the eyes of the audience ; and we recom- 
mend the cultivation of this lady’s talent in parts of this description. 
* My Wife or My Place.’”’—The translator of this piece comes at any rate upon 
as with an honest translation of the French title. He does not conceal, like most 
| and translators, the source from whence he derives his materials.—He 
does not tell about the introduction of other characters,—the mere adoption of ahint 
from the French, with all the rest his own, but be says boldly, Here isa good 
French piece, and | will translate it from the beginning to the end—from the title- 
to the finale; and we are glad he has done so, for it is a most plea- 
sant little drama, abounding in sitaation and character, and amazingly well acted. 
Sir Harry Harebrain is the nephew of a minister, and for this fortuitous cireum- 
stance of his birth, more than from any merit of his own, is placed at the head of a 
nt of the administration, in which his deputy, Mr. Durable, performs the 
daties of the office, while his principal spends his time and his salury in gambling, 
intrigue, and dissipation, devoting merely an hour or two in the day to the labo- 
rious duties of his situation, which, through the industry of Durable and the atten- 
tion of his. private secretary, are reduced to the signature of a certain num- 
ber of letters and papers, contents unknown. Alarmed, however, into some fear of 
losing his ‘‘ Place at Home,” and being exiled into some foreign embassy by Dura- 
ble’s threatened representation of the state of affairs to the minister, he is 
induced to promise some vacant secretaryship to that gentleman’s nephew, who 
forthwith puts the papers in order, and saves Sir Harry from the trouble of making up 
his accounts, At this period a Mr. Dupely arrives from Cornwall, where he has 
been for some time a saliceten of customs, in the hope by personal application of ob- 
taining some better post, and is announced to Sir Harry, who is the chief 
commissioner of his department. The private secretary represents Dupely as a de- 
termined, pertinacious place-hunter, pa Sir Harry consequently refuses to see bim. 
Not, however, at all abashed by this refusal, he forces his way into the office, claims 
relationship with the secretary from having married his cousin, to whom the se- 
cretary himself had formerly been attached, and states his claims and services, Sir 
Harry refuses his application ; but Dupely will take no denial, and quits the office 
only to go home for his memorial, which he had unfortunately left at his lodgings, 
Sir Harry then commences his official business by telling his private secretary of 
his having fallen in love the night before at the , be with the most bewitching 
woman he had ever seen, and by laying plots to discover her name and residence, 
He then signs a number of official blanks, and gives himself up to his meditations 
upon the lady unknown, when a lady is introduced by the private stair-case and 
presents the memorial of Mr. Dupely, with which she had hurried after him, fear- 
ing itjmight be of consequence. In this lady Sir Harry discovers at once 
vely woman of the preceding evening, and the wife of the man he had just 
now so rudely discarded. A servant is instantly dispatched to bring back Mr. 
pely ; he is received by Sir Harry with every appearance of kindness, the pri- 
vate secretary is called in to show every attention to his friend Mr. Dupely, when 
Mrs. Dupely discovers in him her former and her first lover, from whom she 
been parted by some misunderstanding. The interview finishes by the vacant 
sectetaryship being promised to Dupely, who a te cards from Sir Harry for a 
to be given in the evening by his sister Lady Modely. On their taking leave, 
Durable enters and requests the signature to the report which is to confirm his ne- 
phew in the twice-promised secretaryship; this perplexes the patron, who 
puts him off by along speech about prior claims, &c. Durable sees through this 
artifice, and determines to complain to his patroness we Peet and to disco- 
ver for whom he has been thus ill-treated. At the ball Mr. and Mrs. Dupely are 
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introduced to Lady Modely, and Sir Harry pays the lady such exclusive attention 
that Durable scon suspects by whom his nephew has been superseded. Mrs. Dupe- 
ly in the mean time is more affected by her meeting with her former lover than by 
e attentions and compliments of Sir Harry, who, nevertheless, thinks him. 
self so much in her good graces as to feel assured of complete success in his 
attempt, and is so much delighted with the attractions of the lady, that he 
not assures her husband of the secretaryship, but promises him the reversion of 
Darable’s place into the bargain, whom he represents as in the last stage of an asthma 
and consumption. After singing duets with her former lover, which tend to Tevive 
old feelings and recollections, Mrs. Dupely is led to the ball-room by gir 
Harry ; and Durable, determined to discover if his suspicions are correct, raws 
Dupely into a conversation, in which he not only acknowledges Sir Harry’s promise 
of the secretaryship, but tells him in confidence that he is likewise to have the 
place of old Durable himself, who has one foot in his office and the other in the 
grave. The old gentleman is so annoyed at this communication that, in order to 
turn the tables upon his rival and would-be successor, he tells him of a person who 
derives all his interest from the beauty of his wife, who is the intended vic. 
tim of the patron’s seduction. Dupely laughs heartily at this story, and is quite 
delighted when Durable says that the pretty wife is in the ball-room dancing with 
her husband's patron, and receiving and enjoying his attentions. His curiosity is 
roused ; and as the party gallopade past the folding-doors, Durable hints at Mrs. 
Dupely and Sir Harry as the patron and the seduced wife. Seized with the pangs 
of jealousy, Dupely hurries his wife from the ball and the act closes. The second 
act opens with the incipient jealousyof Dupely, which betrays itself in occasional 
fits of sullenness for which Mrs. Dupely cannot account, but fears he is jealous of 
her former lover, whom she has commanded never to visit her more, and whom 
Dupely consults upon the character and attentions of Sir Harry. The secre 
overpowered by his passion, ventures to place a letter for her upon the table of Mrs. 
Dupely’s boudoir. This excites her anger, but she nevertheless conceals the 
letter on the approach of her husband. A partial explanation now takes place ; she 
tells him he has nothing to apprehend, and promises the moment she feels any real 
danger she will at once say that they had better return to the country; and as an 
evidence of her truth and sincerity, she gives him the letter unopened that he may 
return it himself to the writer. This satisfies him as far as respects his wife ; 
but he receives Sir Harry with anger, reproaches him with his guilty intentions, and, 
in the presence of the secretary and Mrs. Dupely, gives him the letter written by 
the secretary as though it were written by himself. Sir Harry astonished, opens 
the letter, which discloses the whole affair of Alfred’s love for Mrs. Dupely, but 
he wisely determines to keep the secret and bear the bleme which Mr. 
Dupely casts upon him. Atthis moment Mr. Durable and Lady Modely come in 
with Sir Harry’s dismissal from his commissionership and appointment to a foreign 
embassy, and with the appointment of Alfred, the secretary, to Sir Harry’s situa- 
tion. Dupely, rejoiced at this, consents at once to accept the secretaryship, and to 
remain in town; when, to his surprise, his wife reminds him of their agreement, 
and says “‘ It is now time for us to return to the country,’’—and the piece finishes 
with rather a clap-trap speech of Mr. Dupely requesting a place in public favour. 
Farren’s personation of Mr. Dupely, the place-hunter, was admirable. There is 
novelty about this actor in every thing he does. His eagerness after place checked 
by his jealous fears was admirably depicted ; the cunning and perseverance with 
which he tries to cajole the commissioner—the exultation at his success—the confi- 
dence with which he pursues his career—the unblushing effronteries of his petition 
~-were all pourtrayed with the power of an artist, and can only be accomplished by 
intense study, for Mr. Farren is an actor more by study than by nature. Miss Taylor 
gave at effect to the character of Mrs. Dupely, which she played more quietly, 
and therefore much better than we have seen her play any thing. The play 
went off with great applause. We must, however, call Mr. Perey Farren’s atten- 
tion to his stage arrangements. There was one jelly and one sponge-cake to a 
ok. Fi a servant in livery brings a minister of state a parcel of letters in his 
and instead of upon a salver. All these minor things should be attended to, or the 
effect of the whole is spoiled. 


Encuisn Opera Hovse.—Mr. Arnold has not been idle, but has been making the 
most of his very small temporary domain, by bringing out an Opera of Ferdinand 
Ries, which has met with complete success, and is deservedly increasing every 
night in attraction. We do not attempt to criticize the ‘‘ Sorceress 284 drama 
we know the fetters which written music always forges for an author, and .we Wi 
not torture him with our abuse, when he is confined within the bars of such a cage, 
as an opera already composed must always prove to a dramatic writer. by 

This opera was succeeded by a small piece under the title of ‘* Arrangement, of 
Don Trueba de Telesforo ; and a musical drama by Mr. Peake, which aromas ’ 
run to the end of the season, and to fill the treasury, so that Mr. Arnold may hope 
to be a gainer instead of a loser by his Adelphi speculation. 
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We always anticipate a piece from Mr. Peake with pleasure, and we are seldom, 
if ever, disappointed. We are always certain from the first, that there is no trans. 
jon about it—that there is something which we have not seen before—and, above 
‘are always sure of a hearty laugh or two to put us in good humour, and send 
home merrily to bed. This author is famous for the choice of subjects, which, 
an inexperienced mind do not appear dramatic; indeed, we doubt whether the 
most experienced of our playwrig ts would have ventured on such subjects as 
 Frankenstein,’’ or the “ Bottle Imp.” Peake, however, saw their dramatic ca- 
ties, and has rendered them highly oe 

nt 


l sting and most completely success- 
on the stage. He has, too, unerring tact in the introduction of those comic 


ters by which the horrors of his subject are relieved; and we confess, we 

Sak we ceive adeep moral in the attempt to lessen the effect of these super- 
wigiane. e influences of which are not yet quite exploded from real life. 

eromantic drama of the ‘‘ Evil Eye”’ derives its subject from one of those 

ular superstitions which have been common in so many parts of the world. The 

pa was suggested by a note to Mr. Southey’s Tale of Paraguay; and Mr. Peake 

worked up the late transactions of the Greeks and the Turks, so as to give a tem- 

and local interest to his story. 

Helena, the person by whom the power of the Evil Eye is felt, had been an atten- 
dapt.in the service of a Greek chieftain, who had perished in one of the Turkish 
massacres. His two sons, however, escape; Andrea takes refuge with Basilius, 
Bey of Tripolitza, to whose daughter, Phrosina, he is betrothed ; and Marco is con- 
cealed by Helena beneath a trap-door in her house. Her husband, Demetrius, is 
a drunken spendthrift, and his vices together with the guilty solicitations of Ma- 
vroyeni, a Greek magistrate in the Turkish interest, render her very unhappy. Basi- 
lius, disgraced in consequence of the refuge he had afforded to Andrea, is degraded, 

acco ied by his daughter is sent in chains and thrown into a dungeon in 
Napoli di ania. Helena does all she can to effect the escape of the chieftain, 
conceal Marco, and avoid the addresses of Mavroyeni ; till the latter enraged at 
er denial, and incensed at her scorn, resorts to the diabolical measure of gaining 
is purpose, by inflicting upon her the terror of the ‘“‘ Evil Eye.” For this pur- 
pose, he curses her with an invocation of this dreaded evil ; and to secure the blow 
which he has given to her mind, sets free a Russian on the condition of his acting 
the demon. The Greeks believe that an evil 7 looks upon them at the approach 
of death ; and it is described as an aspect which is seen upon house-tops, and look- 
ing in at windows—a pale face with a terrible eye, and clothed in rags. 
elena is haunted accordingly, Unfortunately the spectre sees Marco, and orders 
are given, under pretence of the non-payment of rent, to turn her and her husband 
out of doors, and search the premises for the child. The search is made but de- 
feated by an an unexpected hider under the trap-door, who starts up in the person 
of Zané Kiebabs, a good-humoured and drunken associate of Demetrius. Among 
presents made to Helena, by the magistrate, is a piece of paper which he takes 
for a charm, but which is in fact a ticket in an poy ay lottery. She learns that this 
ticket has been drawn a prize, and hoping to pay her husband’s debts, and induce 
him to a more regular course of life, she hurries with joy to her husband to an- 
nounce their cont fortune, when he starts up like a maniac, and informs her he has 
gambled away the ticket in his last debauch. | . 
. Helena in spite of the Evil Eye succeeds in concealing Marco—a way is made 
into Basilius’s dungeon by Andrea and others who undermine it. Helena is seen 
in the cavern adjoining to it—the Evil Eye appears—but she, finding its possessor 
mortal, desires Marco to take the pistol from her belt and defend them. The child 
obeys her—the Russian falls—the magistrate enters to seize the conspirators—the 
s of the dungeon give way—an explosion destroys the prison; and Basilius, 
hrosina, and the others triumph over their enemies. 

Such are the outlines of a story, that in any other hands might not have made a 
very interesting drama: but Peake has contrived to render it one of the mostamu- 
sing spectacles that we have witnessed for a long time. 

Miss Kelly gave us some of her best acting in the part of Helena, and proves her 

wers to be undiminished by want of practice. Little Miss Poole—and we shall 

very sorry when she grows to be big Miss Poole—was delightful in the little 
would-be hero. Her song with the cymbals is one of the most effective things 
we have ever witnessed. e delight of this child is, that she is a child—there is 
nothing forced—nothing unnatural—nothing that appears taught—she seems to act 

m the excitemetit of her own genius; and we are told that her master, Mr, 
Harris, shows his judgment by wishing her to play only children. Reeve was 
peligheful in the drunken good-fellow, and kept the audience in a roar. In his 
bands, or rather his mouth, every joke tells—and Peake’s jokes seem made for 
Reeve. This is certainly one of the best characters we have seen Reeve in—and 
he seems to revel init. Altogether we think this will prove one of this author's 
most popular pieces, and we again recommend our other playwrights to unitate 
Peake und be original. 





















































shade, standing about four feet above the sarface of the ground. 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, 
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Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37’ 32° N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Creenwich. 
The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North ia th 


‘ 


The extreme c 
1e cold of the night is 


The daily range 


of the Barometer is known from ebservations made at intervals of four hours each, from vight 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the Wind on — 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight y; lock 
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Date, Range’ Range Prevailing | Rain | . : 
31, (|. | .. of Winds. | in Prevailing Weather. 
. | Ther. Barom. ‘Inches 
July } } | 
23, 45-65 20,77-29,73) S.W. | .025 General clond, raining at times. 
24) 53-70 '29,75-29,91) N.E. 075 |Generally clear. 
25) 45-73 '29,97-30,03' N.E.& S.E. | Morning and evening clear—rest of day cloady 
26) 46-80 |30,00-30,14 N.b. W. & N.E. Clear. 4 
27, 45-82 30,16-30,13 S.W.& N.W. | Almost clear. 
28) 55-80 |30,10-30,09) N.W. Many clouds during the day. 
20 51-82 30,05-30,08 N.W.&S. Morning cloudy—thunder storm in aflernoon | 
30 50-81 30,11-30,12, N.E. | .35 ‘Generally clear. , 
31, 52-81 30,10-30,04 N. E. & N. b. EL! ‘Clear. 
| } j | 
Ang. 1) 51-75 |30,01-20,87 N.b.E. & W.b.N,, ‘Cloudy, except the morning. | 
2 50-75 At 20,83) N.W. & N.E, | ‘Clondy, a thunder storm in the afternoon. 
3° 60-72 29,82-20,8) N.W. & N.E, 5 Cloudy, except evening—rain, thunder, at times.| 
4, 54-75 29,76-29,73 N.E. & N.W. | .35 |Clondy generally, sunshine occasionally, 
5 51-75 29,7429, N.W.& S.W. | 025) Clondy, thander & lightning freq. in evening. } 
6 54-75 29,08-29,04 s.W. Generally clear, except about noon, 
7| 57-76 29,641-20,68) S.E.& N.W. | Morning cloudy, afternoon and evening clear. i 
8) 51-79 20,76-20,54 N.W. 15 Clondy generally. 
059-78) At 20,89 S.W. (Cloudy, raining in the evening. j 
10) 52-71 29,904-20 400 N.W, , .2 Clear, except the morning. } 
li 49-75 30,00-30,09 N.E. & N. b. E. Clear. 
12 46-76 30,08-30,05 N.E. & N.W. | Alternately clear and cloudy. 
13 40-74 30,00-29,97 N.E. Clear, except the afternoon. } 
14 46-76 At 20,95 N.E. |Generally clear, 
15 44-73 30,01-30,03 N.W. ‘Clear. 
16 44-74 30,07-30,05 W. & W. b. N. | Overcast, rain at times—heavy thund. in eveng.’ 
17 50-75 30,00-20,01 N.W.& N.b.W.) .025 Cloudy, rain and thander at times. | 
IS 47-73 29,89-29,75 N.W. | Morning clear, afternoon and evening cloudy. } 
19, 48-72 20,66-20,65 S.W.& N.W. ) .05 Cloudy, rain at times. 
20, 52-69 29,67-29,82, N.W. .05 Cloudy , heavy showers during the day. | 
21) 53-60 30,02-30,15) N.W. -l Cloudy, except the eve ning, rain at times. 
22) 50-69 30,21-30,16 N. & N.E. .025 The morning cloudy, the rest of the day clear. 








Edmonton. Cuarves Henry Avams. 





NEW PATENTS. 

A. Jacquesson, of Leicester Square, Middlesex, for improvements in machinery 
applicable to lithographic and other printing. Communicated by a foreigner. July 
6, 1851. . 

R. Prosser, of Birmingham, for improvements in manufacturing nails or tacks for 
ornamenting boxes and articles of furniture. July 15, 1851. 

J. Milne, of Shaw, Oldham, Lancaster, for improvements on instruments of Ma- 
chines, commonly called roving frames, and slubbing frames, used for preparing 
cotton wool for spinning. July 13, 1851. 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Middlesex, for improvements in steam-engines, and 
in propelling boats and other floating bodies, parts of which improvements are a@p- 
plicable to other purposes. Communicated by a foreigner. July 15, 1851. 

A. Demondion, of Old Fish Street Hill, London, for improvements on guns, Mus- 
kets, and other fire-arms, and in cartridges to be used therewith, and method of 
priming the same; and in the machinery for making the said guns, muskets, and 
fire-arms; also the cartridges and priming; which improvements are also appli- 
cable to other purposes. Communicated bya foreigner. July 13, 1831. : 

J. Pycroft, of Rolleston, near Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire, for improvements 
connected with grates and other fire-places. July 13, 1851. '- d 

S. Mordan, of Castle Street East, Finsbury, for improvements in writing a0 
drawing pens and penholders, and in the method of using them. July 15, wae? ' 

W. Batten, of Rochester, Kent, for an apparatus for checking or stopping ¢ _ 
cables, which apparatus may be applied to other purposes. July 15, 1851. 1 in 

John de Burgh, Marquis of Clanricarde, for improvements 1n fire-arms, an 13 
the projectiles to be used therewith. Communicated by a foreigner. July 1, 
151, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT, 


The recent warlike demonstrations have had a depressing effect upon commercial 
enterprize, and they came too ata very unfortunate moment. This season of the 
year is always a dull one in trading transactions; but this year, many branches 
of industry at least were expected to be an exception to the general rule, inasmuch 
as the Belgian market and its concomitants were looked to, as sources of extensive 
consumption for manutactured goods and other commodities. Under these circum- 
stances, the political events we have alluded to not only arrived to strengthen the 
depression of a dull season of the year, but they came to damp anticipations of pros- 

erity and to countermand extensive orders consequent upon these anticipations, 

any of these orders were very rashly given, and to an extent that no circum- 
stances, however favourable, could have justitied ; but this fact has only increased 
the embarrassment. The cotton-manufacturing districts have, more than any others 
felt the late hostile demonstrations. It may be said, that their effects may now 
have passed away in a great degree, but that is not the case; contidence has been 
greatly interfered with, and as orders were given to a wide extent, that fact has 
prematurely come out and goods are a drug on the market. The late affair in Por- 
tugal, and the unsettled situation of the relations of that country and England, have 
also materially militated against this department of mercantile activity. 

In the West-India produce market, coffee has been attracting particular atten- 
tion. All descriptions of it have been in brisk demand, but it was chiefly a specu- 
lative one. The price had risen full 6s. per ewt. and at this advance there were 
many eager purchasers. This excitement has now subsided and the quotation has 
receded 3s. per cwt. The advance’took place under the expectation of a good con- 
tinental demand, which recent occurrences interfered with. Sugars are decidedly 
lower. They con be sold readily but only at a sacrifice. The expectation of war 
gave an impetus to the purchase of rum, for it naturally led to the belief that 
government would come into the market. Leeward Islands’ in consequence ad- 
vanced to 1s. 6d. per gallon, but now they cannot be quoted higher than 1s. 5d. The 
suspension of payments of the eminent house of Messrs. Manning and Anderton 
has been severely felt in Mincing Lane, and among the West-Indian trade gene- 
rally, 

There is very little doing in the East-India produce ; cassia and cloves have been 
enquired after at advancing prices, and the descriptions of pepper for export have 
also been in demand. 

Teas, afterexperiencing a very brisk sale at advancing prices, are now a little dull, 
but itis a re-action to be expected. 

In Indigo there is scarcely any business doing, and, what there is, is upon very 
low terms. 

In the hop market there are scarcely any transactions, as speculators are waiting 
the result of the new crop, which it is expected will be a very fine one. 

Tur Money Marxet.—A decline in consols to 794 for about half-an-hour was the 
effect of the threatened hostilities between Belgium, Holland, and France ; but the 
apprehension that this country would be drawn into a war soon passed away, and by 
degrees English securities recovered to their former quotations. There has been 
very little business doing in the heavy Stocks, and the Foreign Stock Market has 
been quite neglected. A subscription loan has been negotiated for the Russian 
government by the opulent house of Messrs. Hope and Co. of Amsterdam, The 
amount, ‘«) millions of roubles ; and the price this loan was sold atin Amsterdam was 
78; but it is not expected that quotation can be maintained, ‘The contractors, how- 
ever, ure sanguine that it will—we hope not. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Thursdaz, 25th of August. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. FPORBIGN. 





Consols, 82 one-eighth.—Three and a half, 
one-quarter. Three and a half Reduced, 90 
three-eighths.New Three and a half, 89 five- 
eighths.— Four per Cent., 100 one-eighth.— 
Long Annuities, 17 one-sixteenth.— India Stock, 
198, 199.—India Bonds, 1 dise.—1000 Exche- 
quer Bills, 10, 13,—500 Exchey. Bills, 9, 11. 


Danish, 60 three-quarters, 61 one-quarter.- 
Brazil, 43 three-quarters, 44 one-quarter.-— Por 
tuguese, 48 half, 49 half.—Greek, 18, 20. 
Mexican, 36 three-quarters, 37 one-quarter, 
Russian, 91 half, 02.—Spanish, 12 one-quarter, 
half.—Colombian, 10, 12.—French Rentes, 57 1. 
35 c.—Real Del Monte, 30.—-Imperial Brazil, 45, 
50.—United Mexican, 5, 6.—Anglo-Mex,, 17, 19. 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM JULY 22, To AUGUST 9, 1851, INCLUSIVE. 


duly 22.\—J. Kennett Harris, High Street, 
Mt. Giles’s in the Fields, grocer.—T. Phipp, 
mon Conrt, Old Broad Street, auctioneer. 
—T. Davison and Philip Nouaillie, Star Cgurt, 


Bread Street, Cheapside, silkmen.—J. Jones, 
Well Street, Wellclose Square, engineer. F. 
Owen Jackson Mott, King Street, St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, coachmaker. — Moses Kent, Ao- 
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dover, Hants, draper.—W. Lewis, Reading, re- 
tail brewer.—T. Flint, Burlington Arcade, Pic- 
cadilly, bookseller.—J. Carter, Poppiu’s Court, 
Fleet Street, victaaller—J. Moody Pontin, 
Turnmill Street, Cow Cross, wire weaver.—L. 
P. Goldsmid, Carburton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
bill broker. —J. Edge, New Mills, Glossop, 
Derbyshire, calico printer.—Cornelius Chand- 
ler, Poulshot, Wilts, cattle salesman.—John 
Turner, Tintwisle, Mottram in Longdendale, 
Cheshire, cotton spinner. 

July 26.)\—Joseph Reece, Aldersgate Street, 
recer.—N. Isaacs, Norwich, straw hat manu- 
actarer. — R. Richards, Marylebone Street, 
Piccadilly, mercer.—S. Howard Woodward, 
Duvalle’s Lane, Holloway, apothecary. — 
G. Walker, Wellington, Salop, mercer.—J. 
Evans, Oxford, stationer.—T. Weatherill, jun. 
Liverpool, sargeon.—J, Routledge, Manchester, 
stone mason,—A,. M‘Dermott, Liverpool, corn- 
merchant, 

July 29.)\—A. Millar, Oxford Street, book- 
seller.—S. , High Street, Poplar, victualler. 
—A. Knight, Basing Lane, stationer.—J. Van- 
veller, New Broad Street, merchant.—J. Jones, 
Newington Causeway, hosier.—J. Bell, Oporto, 
wine merchant.—C,. Curlewis, Hanover Street, 
Hanover Square, tailor.—J. Parsons, Fulham 
Road, upholsterer.—D. Wase, Newgate Street, 
grocer._J. W. Poyel, Wimborne Minster, Dor- 
setshire, plumber.—R, Birch, Great Longstone, 
Derbyshire, cotton spinner.—J. Wright, jun. 
Nottingham, jeweller—R. H. Alcock, Coven- 
iry, timber merchant, 

August 2.)—S. J. Parnell, North Andley 


Street, Grosvenor Square, anctiones 
Redfoord Davis, Liverpool, spavelinne, — 
Dixon, Newbury, Berks, tea dealer. J. Hut b. 
ings, Carnaby Street, Golden Square, tinman 
—J. Ratcliff, Aston, Birmingham, Vietualler : 
J. Lomax, Hoghton-Bottoms, Lancashire cal 
co printer.—T. Graves, jun. Hales Owen, Salop 
innkeeper.—T. Rees, Crumlin, Monmouthshire 
shopkeeper—T. Statham, sen. Clunton, Salon’ 
cattle dealer.—T. Davies, Swansea, Glamorgan. 
shire, rope maker.—J. Hinchilitte, Leicestes 
machine maker,—W. Parry, Liverpool, slater 
—Robert Lundie, Kingston upon ait Wine 
merchant. ' 

August 5.)—F. Baptist, Lock’s Fields, W al 
worth, timber merchant. — 8. H. Nocketic 
Mincing Lane, wine merchant.— D, Sharp, 
Maldon, Essex, cattle dealer.—J. Hawkes, Pall 
Mall, silk mercer.—M. and J. Bristow, Ratclitie 
Highway, fire-engine makers. — J, Wallace, 
Belfast, merchant.—C. T. Dunlevie, Liverpool, 
broker.—T. Fall, Leyburn, Yorkshire, book 
seller.—J. Chapman, Trowbridge, Wilts, vic 
tualler. 

August 9.}—J. Gilbert, St. Luke's, Middle 
sex, iron founder.—J. J. Clark, and A. Clark. 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, drapers.—W m. 
Martin, Newgate Street, wine merchant.—A 
Clark, Broad Street, Ratcliff, miller.—S. Cro, 
jun. Lambeth, timber merehant.—A. Symons. 
Falmouth, wine merchant.—A. Fleteher, Pres 
ton, glass seller.—J. Halstead, jun. Colne, Lan 
cashire, cotton spinner.—J. Matthews, Mary 


e port Street, Bristol, basket maker.—J. Hamil! 


ton, Bristol, innkeeper. 








HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Sepremper 1, 1851. 


House or Lorps. July 14.—The Frauds on Creditors’ Bill was postponed read- 
ing in consequence of the absence of Lord Plunkett.—Several private bills 
were brought up from the Commons. 

July 15.—Lord King presented a Bill against pluralities; and the Marquis of 
Lansdowne moved the third reading of the Bill for abolishing Customs’ and other 
oaths.—The Marquis of Londonderry put some questions to Lord Grey respecting 
Holland; and the third reading of the Lord Lieutenant’s Bill for Ireland was 
postponed. — The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill to alter and amend the juris- 
diction in Chancery. 

July 18.—The Archbishop of Canterbury moved the seeond reading of the Tithes’ 
Ressiabiag Bill.—A communication was read from Prince Leopold, now King ot 
Belgium, resigning the pension which he held in this country.—Lord Dacre with- 
drew his Tithe-Commutation Bill.—The Lord Chancellor communicated to the 
House respecting Mr. Long Wellesley’s arrest ; he also brought ina Bill relating 
to the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. — Lord Brougham further justified himselt 
respecting a Mr. Storkes, whom he had restored to the magistracy without consulting 
the Lord Lieutenant of Yorkshire. 

July 20.—No business of importance came before the House. 4 

July 21.—The House went into a committee on the Tithes’ Composition Bill, and 
progress was reported. 7 

July 22.—The Bishop of Ferns presented a petition from 500 protestants in Car- 
low, complaining that the pétitioners lived so remote from their parish churches 
that they were deprived of spiritual instruction. : : ' 

July 25.—The Church Building Bill was read @ second time. — The Bishop ot 
Bath and Wells, on presenting a petition from the clergy of his diocese relative to 
the Beer Bill, complained of the demoralizing effects of that measure. 

July 26.—The Earl of Aberdeen, seeing the noble earl at the head of the gover. 
ment in his place, rose to put some questions on the subject of foreign affairs, _ 
consequence of the speech of the King of the French, which had excited o ie 
prise of every man in the country. It might probably be a matter of congrats a vag 
to the noble earl opposite that the power of France was triumphant in the at 
but what he wished to know was, whether that noble earl was prepared to lay eritish 
table of the House all the communications which had passed between the Bri “me 
and Portuguese governments and the government of France, with a view to ye 
the motive and the cause of the war. The other object which he wished to 
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to was more astounding—The barriers of the frontiers of the Netherlands were to 
be demolished—those barriers which had been erected for its protection at the ex- 
of so much labour and waste of blood. Kar! Grey, in reply, said that he 
should be fully prepared when the proper time arrived to defend the conduct of his 
Majesty’s government on the subject of our foreign affairs. With respect to Portu- 
, he denied that existing treaties required this country to defend Portugal. The 
e of Wellington observed that the fortresses in question belonged to the five 
t powers, including Holland, acting in conjunction with England ; and that 
es had nothing to do with them, and had never contributed towards their con- 
struction. Earl Grey deprecated the extension of these discussions, as negociations 
on the points discussed were still pending. 
July 27.—The Oaths before the Lord Steward Bill was read a third time and 


July 28.—Earl Grey laid upon the Table a copy of the Protocol of April 17, re- 
specting the demolition of the fortresses of Belgium, and of the note of the idth, 
transmitting the same to the French government. 

July 29.—The Archbishop of Canterbury moved the second reading of his Bill 
“ to extend the provisions of the 29th Charles I1.”’ 

July 30,—The Lord Chancellor, Karl of Shaftesbury, and the Duke of Richmond 
took their seats as his Majesty’s Commissioners, and gave the Royal Assent to up- 
wards of fifty public and private Bills.—The Queen’s Dowry Bill was then read a 
third time and passed. 

August 2.—The announcement that his Majesty would give the Royal Assent in 
person to the Queen’s Dower Bill, and that her Majesty the Queen would be pre- 
sent to acknowledge the liberality of Parliament, attracted a considerable num- 
ber of peeresses and other ladies of distinction to the House ; and at an early hour 
the body of the House and the adjoining chambers exhibited nearly the same mag- 
nificent display which they presented on the opening of the Session. The prepara- 
tions to receive their Majesties were the same as on that occasion. The King havy- 
ing taken his place on the throne, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt summoned the House of 
Commons to the Bar, and the Speaker of the House informed his Majesty that his 
most faithful Commons appeared before him with respect and sleinaee to 
his Majesty’s House, and begged most humbly to announce that, in conformity to 
the Royal recommendation given in the last Parliament, they had passed a 
Bill to make provision for her Most Gracious Majesty in the event of his decease, 
and they then presented the Bill, requesting his Majesty's most gracious ac- 
ceptanceof it. ‘The Queen's Annuity Bill was then read by the Clerk, and received 
the Royal Assent, as did several other Bills; after which the Queen made two 
graceful obeisances to the Lords and Commons ; and their Majesties, attended as 
before, retired. 

House or Commons, July 13.—The House went into a committee on the Reform 
Bill: after considerable debate, Mr. Wynn moved that the consideration of the 
first clause of Schedule A be postponed ; after a debate which lasted until 2 pr. m., 
the House divided, 174 for, and 292 against the amendment ; majority for ministers, 
118. 

Or the 14th, after some preliminary business, the debate on the Reform Bill 
was resumed. Lord John Russell moved that the preamble of the Bill be agreed 
to by the committee. Sir R. Peel moved that the word ‘* eaeh”’ be omitted in the 
first clause. The House divided ; for the amendment 193, aguinst it 290; majority 
7. 

July 15.—The House went again into a committee on the Reform Bill. Sir 
A. Agnew made a motion to the effect of negativing Schedule A of the Bill. This 
gave rise to a long debate, in which the Opposition strenuously advanced every pre- 
text to delay the measure. The amendment however was lost by 316 to 206. 

On the 18th, after the presentation of several petitions, a letter was read from 
Mr. Tilney Long Pole Wellesley, complaining of his having been arrested for con- 
tempt ofthe Court of Chancery. The communication was referred to a committee 
of privileges.—The Chancellor of the Exche uer announced the resignation of the 
annuity of Prince Leopold, now King of Be gium.—'l he House, after some unim- 
portant debate on yeomanry arming and Sir A. B, King’s patent, went into % ODO. 
mittee of supply. Mr. Robinson moved that the amgunt of the pension-lists, 75,0001, 
aSould be struck out of the votes. The committee divided, 41 for, and 142 against 

e amendment. ; , . 

July 19.—Captain Gordon presented a petition against a grant for the College of 
Maynooth from 28 ministers, and 200 elders of the Scotch Kirk, couched in language 
which excited contempt and disgust among the majority of the members of the 
House.—Mr. Dixon laid before the House certain claims of British subjects in 
Brazil ; and the House went into a committee on the Reform Bill.—Mr. pe ney 
moved that the population returns of 1831, and not of 1821, should be enents 02 
Schedules A =e . after considerable debate, the House divided, 228 for, and 302 


against the motion. 


July 90.—After some preliminary business, Mr. Wynn moved the third reading 
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of the Bill to abolish the taking oaths before the Lord Steward. The House ; 
78 for, and 26 against the reading. The House then went into a committe; 
Reform Bill; and Lord John Russell moved that the borough of Great Bedy 

stand part of Schedule A, which was agreed to, together with Beeralston, Bishop's 
Castle, Bleachingly, Boroughbridge, Bossiney, Brackley, Bramber, Calling, 7 
Camelford, Castle- Rising, Corfe-Castle. ae 

July 21.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that the Committee on tho 
Reform of Parliament take precedence of other business. The hour of 5 p. m, was 
fixed for the committee daily.—Colonel de Lacy Evans moved an Address to His 
Majesty for acopy of the indictment in prosecutions againsta Mr. and Mrs. Deacle 
with a copy of the Record against Bingham Baring, who had been convicted of an 
assault against Deaele in fifty pounds damages. Mr. A. Baring attempted to justify 
his relative’sconduct. The motion was not pressed to a division. —The House then 
went into a committee on the Reform Bill. Mr, Croker moved that Downton be 
excluded from Schedule A. ‘The House divided, ayes 274, noes 244. Dunwich 
Eye, Fowey, Gatton, Haslemere, were unopposed. : 

July 22.—Sir Francis Burdett presented a petition from the Rev. Robert Taylor 
now confined in Horsemonger-lane Gaol, complaining of the undue severities to 
which he was exposed.—-The House resolved itself into a committee on the Reform 
Bilk, and in two hours had sanctioned the justice and policy of disfranchising 
by placing in Schedule A—Hedon, Heytesbury, Higham Ferrers, Hindon, Llchester, 
East Looe, West Looe, Lostwithiel, Ludgershall, Midhurst, Milborne Port. On the 
question that the Borough of Minehead form part of Schedule A, Mr. Luttrell said 
the Borough had been in his family from generation to generation, and moved that 
it be transferred from Schedule A to B. After some desultory discussion the op- 
ponents declined going toa division, and its retention in Schedule A was contirmed. 
Newport (Cornwall), Newton (Lancashire), and Newtown (Ilants), were then pro- 
posed to form part of Schedule A, which resolution was then agreed to. Orford, Pe- 
terstield, and Plympton were then declared to form part of Schedule A, without a 
division.——The Queen’s Dower Bill was read a third time and passed. 

July 25.—The Marquis of Chandos wished to ask the Noble Lord (Althorp) in 
the absence of the Foreigu Secretary (Lord Palmerston), whether there was 
any truth that certain fortresses in Belgium were to be destroyed. ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied that it had been agreed, on certain conditions, that some 
of those fortresses should be destroyed. The Marquis of Chandos wished to 
ask another question, namely, whether there was any foundation for the assertion 
in the same speech, that the tri-colour was floating on the walls of Lisbon. Lord 
Althorp said he rather thought there was a mis-translation ; he understood the 
meaning to be, that it was under the walls of that capital. The House re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply, and various sums were voted, 

July 26.—On the motion by Lord John Russell, that the House resolve into com- 
mittee on the Bill, Colonel Evans and Mr.J. Smith complained of the dilatory pro- 
ceedings on it. On Queenborough and New Romney, the resolution was agreed to. 
On St. Germains, it was urged that the number of inhabitants was 2400, and if 
would be perfectly easy, by taking two or three adjoining parishes, to make up the 
number of 300 voters required by the Bill. The House divided, for the motion 
262, aguinst it 212, majority for Ministers 50. ‘The following Boroughs were then 
placed in Schedule A, withouta division : Queenborough, New Romney, St. Ger- 
mains, St. Mawes, St. Michael, Old Sarum, Seaford, Steyning, Stockbridge, 
Wareham, Wendover, Weobley, Whitchurch, Winchelsea, Woodstock, Wootton 
Bassett, Yarmouth (Isle of Wight).—Saltash. On the question that the borough 
of Saltash be placed in Schedule A, Mr. Croker said that the borough and the pa- 
rish ought to be taken together in this question of the disfranchisement of Saltash, 
Lord J. Russell admitted that he thought the justice of the case would be more 
fairly met by not retaining Saltash in its present schedule. Mr. Hunt, however, 
insisted on dividing the House, and the consequence was that the Ministers and 
their friends were obliged to appear ina majority against the motion. ‘The numbers 
were, for Saltash remaining in Schedule A 150, against it 251. When Old Sarum 
was named, loud and lengthened volleys of “‘ Ayes” were fired off, which were fol- 
lowed by loud cheering. The question that the clause containing schedule A should 
stand part of the Bill, was again put by the Chairman, and carried with only a few 
dissentient voices, " . : 

July 27.—Sir John Newport presented a petition from Waterford for a law for 
making a provision for the poor of Ireland. Several questions arising out of the 
Speech of the King of the French (Lord Palmerston being in his place) were Te 
newed.—The House then, on the motion of Lord Jobn Russell, went ito com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill; and the next clause, that each of the boroughs 
in Schedule B should return one member to parliament, was read, 5! R. 
Peel moved as an amendment that the word “two” be introduced instead o! 
‘‘one.”” A division took place, when the numbers were, for the clause of 
its original form 182, for Sir R. Peel's amendment 115, majority 1 favout fe 
Ministers 67. The Committee then proceeded with the enumerations 1 Schedul: 
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B, and, after some desultory conversation, the following were agreed to stand 
part of such schedule : — Aldborough (Yorkshire), Amersham, Arundel, Ash. 
burton, Bridport, Bodmin, Buckingham. On the proposition that Aldborouch 
should form part of Schedule B, Mr. Duncombe moved that the borough should 
stand part of Schedule A, but withdrew his amendment.- Chippenham. he motion 
that this borough form part of Schedule B called forth a good deal of discussion 
delay being asked to enable the borough to prove that the census of 1881 made mis- 
takes, and but for which the fact would have appeared of its then hay ing 
upwards of 4000 inhabitants. A division took place, when there appeared, for the 
question 251, against it 181, majority in favour of Ministers 70. 

July 28.—The House went into committee on the Reform Bill, and proceeded at 
once with the consideration of Schedule B.—Clitheroe. On the motion that this 
borough form part of the said schedule, Mr. Cust and Mr. Croker contended that 
the population of the parish, though it was of a different name, ought to be included 
with Clitheroe. ‘The motion was agreed to.--Cockermouth. A similar question 
was raised as to this borough, and the committee divided, when the numbers were 
for its retention in Schedule B, 235, against it 151, majority for Ministers 82, Dor- 
chester. An extended discussion ensued upon the question that this borough form 
part of Schedule B ; the numbers were—for its remaining in Schedule 8279, aguinst 
it 193, majority for Ministers 86, Droitwich and Evesham followed, and the pro- 
priety of their remaining in the said schedule was voted without division, Great 
Grimsby was, next in the list, and it called forth some conversation, but the motion 
was adopted without a division. 

July 29.—The House then went into committee on the Reform Bill, and the fol- 
lowing boroughs were decided to form part of Schedule B: East Grinstead, Guild 
ford, Helston, Honiton, Iluntingdon, Hythe, Launceston, Liskeard, Lyme Regis, 
Lymington, Maldon, A division took place on Guildford; for including it in 
Schedule B 255, against it 186, majority for Ministers 67. The Chairman then put 
the question, that he should report progress and ask leave to sit again, which gave 
rise tox renewed debate, whether the House should meet to-morrow to proceed 
with the Reform Bill. Lord Valletort, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Perceval, and several other 
members resisted the propositions. ‘The House in consequence divided, when the 
numbers were, that the committee sit to-morrow 216, against it 143, majority 73. 

July 30.—Mr. Bernal took the chair in committee, when the following boroughs 
were decided to form part of Schedule B: Malmesbury, Marlow, Okehampton, 
Penryn, Reygate, Richmond, Rye, Saltash, St. Ives, Shaftesbury, Thetford, Thirsk, 
Wallingford, Witton. Some discussion arose on the first five boroughs ; and Rich- 
mond was strongly opposed by Sir C. Wetherell, Mr. Wrangham, Mr. North, and 
Mr. Baring. On the question that the borough of Sudbury stand part of Schedule 
B, Sir J. Walsh opposed its disfranchisement. He denied that it could be con- 
sidered as a nomination borough. 

August 2.—Sir W. Guise presented the Report of the Great Grimsby Election 
Committee, which declared the election of Mr. Harris and Mr. Shelley to be void. 
Lord Althorp presented a Message from His Majesty, communicating, that since 
the provisions made for the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, cireum- 
stances had occurred which render it desirable that a more adequate provision 
should be made for her Royal Highness, and for the education of the Princess Vie- 
toria.—The House resolved itself into committee on the Reform Bill. Lord Althorp 
said the first thing the House had to do was to proceed with the cases reserved on 
Saturday—Sudbury and Totness. On Sudbury the House divided, when the num- 

ers were, for its retention in Schedule B 157, for taking it out of that sche- 
ule 108, majority for Ministers 49. On the motion that Totness do stand part of 
Schedule B, Mr. Baldwin moved that it be transferred to Schedule C, but did not 
press his amendment to a division, and the original question was carried. The 
ea oy was then put, ‘that Schedule B should stand part of the second clause of 
the Bill.” This proposition was carried without a division.—The Chairman read 
the next clause, that each of the places named in the first column of Schedule C be 
boroughs, and that each of them return two members to Parliament. Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds, were voted to stand part of Schedule C, by which they 
are entitled to send two members to Parliament. _ ; - 

August 3.—The House went into committee on His Majesty s Message, and Lord 
Althorp proposed an addition of 10,000/. a year to the Duchess of hent and the 
Princess Victoria. He adverted to the precedent established in the case of the 
Princess Charlotte, for whom there was an average income of 17 0001, a year until 
her marriage, At present the Duchess of Kent has 12,0001, a year— 60001, for her- 
self, and 6.0001. on account of the Princess; with the proposed increase the income 
will be 92,0001. Of this but 6,0001. could with propriety be considered as on ac- 
count of her Royal Ilighness the Duchess of Kent, and the remainder 16,0001, was 
to constitute a fund for the maintenance, education, and requisite state and dignity 
of the Heir Presumptive of these realms. 
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MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Mrs. E. Weppett. 

Died, on Tuesday, the 12th of July, 
aged 82, at her house in Upper Brook 
Street, Mrs. Elizabeth Weddell, eldest 
daughter of the late Sir John Ramsden, 
of Byram, and widow of William Wed- 
dell, Esq. of Newby Park, Yorkshire. 
‘These words, which will touch the hearts 
of all who knew her, may well suggest 
even to those who have only heard of 
her, that some notice beyond a bare re- 
cord of the event must be due to the 
memory of one, whose like we shall not 
look upon again. Perhaps her most ob- 
vious and striking characteristic was a 
warmth, an expansion of heart peculiar 
to herself, an unbounded benevolence 
and kindness overflowing towards all her 
tellow-creatures. To ‘‘ deliver the poor 
that cried,” to relieve every distress 
within her reach as judiciously as boun- 
tifally, made but a small part of the cha- 
rity she felt and practised. Hers was 
truly that recommended by St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xiii. Did some good fortune be- 
fal a deserving stranger, (much more 
an acquaintance,) she was overjoyed as 
if the prosperity were her own; and 
proportionably grieved and dejected at 
the news of a calamity or a sorrow. Only 
then there burst forth—‘‘ Can any thing 
be done to serve or comfort the suffer- 
ers ? Could my house, my purse, my en- 
deavours avail ?”’—Nor let such a dispo- 
sition be placed to the account of mere 
constitutional good-nature: it was in- 
separably linked with the sincerest, the 
most fervent piety. Both seemed in- 
stinctive and innate. She seemed born 
without the seeds of pride, selfishness, 
covetousness, angry and malevolent pas- 
sions, and she could not imagine them 
to exist in others. When expressing 
abhorrence of wickedness in the abstract, 
she would use terms that sounded se- 
vere ; but tell her that an individual had 
committed a villanous action or formed 
a base design, had been dishonest, un- 
grateful, perfidious, &c. and her first im- 
pulse was to disbelieve the fact and pro- 
nounce it impossible. On the other 
hand, she took for granted that the up- 
rightness, benignity, and generosity of 
her own bosom, were qualities pretty 
nearly common to all mankind ; and, if 
questioned, would say with earnestness, 
‘* Nay, but you know people must act 
(or think—or feel) so and so; how can 
they do otherwise ?”’ And yet this sim- 
plicity and singleness of heart, far from 
bordering on weakness, had the safe- 
guard of an excellent understanding, en- 
larged by extensive reading, and strength- 
ened by the habit of conversing with 
sensible persons, Her discernment be- 
ing as clear as her principles were firm, 
no one detected sophistry so quickly, or 


held in more contempt the Sentimenta| 
cant sometimes employed to give wrony 
a colour of right. And however pete. 
to think ill of another, yet, when ones 
convinced, she never wavered as to the 
conduct she should pursue ; but was in 
her proper element only while indulgin , 
visions of perfection, and extolling all 
that appeared to her great and good, 

One remarkable particular cannot be 
passed over. After having survived 
many of those dearest to her, she fel} 
into bad health, and for the last six or 
seven years seldom enjoyed an hour free 
from pain; yet it neither soured her 
temper nor crushed her elastic spirit, 
There was not the least abatement of 
eagerness to benefit and gratify others, 
Nor, notwithstanding her bodily decre- 
pitude, could she be connected with the 
idea of old age ; for the outward frame 
alone had grown old: the mind, conti- 
nuing buoyant, retained the energy and 
vivacity, as well as the purity of early 
youth. Whenever intervals of compa- 
rative ease allowed her to converse, she 
soon made it evident that not only her 
memory and judgment were in their full- 
est vigour, but her imagination also: in 
short, she was now as apt, as in her 
brightest days, to be carried out of her- 
self by any thing that touched her feel- 
ings or kindled her enthusiasm. All 
suffering ceased about a week before her 
end, Perfectly tranquil and collected, 
she died in a Christian's faith, bope, 
and peace. 

Married.—Sir C. M. L. Monek, of Belsay, 
Northumberland, Bart. to Lady Mary Elisabeth 
Bennet, sister to the Earl of Tankerville. 

At Broadelist, the Rev. E. E. Coleridge, 
M.A. of Buckerell, Devon, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. G. Tucker. 

At Compton Dando, Somersetshire, the Rev. 
T. Collins, Rector of Timsbury, to Elizabeth 
Ayliffe, youngest daughter of the late E. Boo- 
die, Esq. of Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 

At Chipping Barnet, the Rev. T. Brown, 
M.A., to Jane Lewis, youngest daughter of J 
Goodyear, Esq. of Barnet. 





Died.|—At his Chambers, in Lincoln’s Ina, 
Richard Duppa, Esq. 

At Ramsgate, Edward Ellis, B.A. the eldest 
son of E. Ellis, Esq. of Hendon, Middlesex. 

in the 5ist year of his age, the Rev. ©. 5. 
Hawtrey, M.A. : ; 

At the Vicarage, Isleham, Cambridgeshire, 
the Rev. F. Winstanley. . 

At Aston-le-Wall, Northamptonshire, the 
the Rev. R. Webster, B.D. R. 
At Bradford Colliery, near Manchester, 

Bradley, aged 105. 
At adie ae Rectory, Francis, eldest son of 
e Rev. Dr. D’Oyly. 
the Rev. T. H Clough, M.A. of Jesus Col: 
ge, Oxford, 
4 nt Croft Caste, Herefordshire, the Rev. J. 
Kevill, B.D. late fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Facts relating to the Punishment of Death in the Metropolis. By 
| EpWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD, Esq. 12mo. Ridgway. 


Mr. Wakefield improved the hours of his imprisonment, judging from this 
little volume, It contains matter well worthy the close observation of legislators 
and magistrates. We have long thought that, in the treatment of offenders against 
the laws, not less than in the enactment of many of those laws themselves, the book 
of human nature, the bias of the human heart, has been too little consulted. 
Legislators, in this country more especially, have been accustomed to make laws 
without the slightest regard to equity. Convenience or expediency we find to be 
the plea for punishments rivalled only in the code of Draco. While we as- 
sume, with no slight semblance of hypocrisy, that we are a most merciful, and ra- 
tional, and thinking people, we legislate without regard to the admitted principles 
of justice, in utter scorn of individual wrong, so far as the really injured party is 
concerned ; and we make a wrong in property of the smallest amount, and com- 
mitted without violence, or it may be under circumstances of strong temptation 
through the neglect of the owner, of far more importance than human blood. 
What monstrous cant we perpetually hear from judges and lawyers on this subject ! 
We fear that, in enacting laws, those whose business it should be to carry the 
written law into effect, have sometimes too much to do with law-making. When we 
hear that punishments are only for the sake of example; when we find a judge 
telling a culprit that he is punished to deter others, and, therefore, more se- 
verely, that he may serve as an example, we are disgusted. When we see the great 
principle of the Mosaic, and the rational mode of punishment, set at nought— 
namely, the principle of compensation to the injured party; and, instead, have the 
nonsense of a social injury having been inflicted, and that the amend is due only to 
society; while, it may be, the sheriff, or constable, or thief-taker, pockets the stcien 
property, and leaves the real sufferer from the crime as much as ever injured—we 
feel that our code is a monstrous anomaly, and our system of criminal law based on 
the violation of private right. Where reason predominates, justice is not ven- 
geance nor example, however the latter be asecondary object. The first principle 
of justice is compensation to the injured at the expense of the guilty. It is in vain 
to din into our ears that if A robs B of his last guinea, B is not injured, but that 
society is the sufferer, and, for making society suffer, the offender is to be punished, 
The thief, in the Mosaic code, was to restore fourfold—a much closer resemblance 
to justice than hanging A, making B pay part of the expences of prosecution, and 
dividing the stolen property found upon the thief, and the clothes on his back, be- 
tween the executioner and thief-taker, or sheriff andthe king. Surely the first ob- 
ject should be to redress the injury inflicted, wherever it be possible. Ifthe crime be 
theft of any class, and the majority of offences are of that description, every possi- 
ble effort should be exerted to make good the loss out of the criminal’s property, 
as far as it will go. Neither king, nor sheriff, nor thief-taker should share 
iM it, until the restoration was, if possible, made. This done away, the surplus 
might go to the king, or, more properly, to support the expenses of public justice. 

f there be no property, the labour of the criminal, in chains if necessary, should 
October, ISo1,.—vOL, Il. NO. VI. . 
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be taxed for the purpose in a penitentiary ; where he should labour, not until so 
many years are expited, which means nothing, but until he had made good thrice 
the value by his toil under privation and restraint ; and never until this Was 
the case should the criminal be free. ‘To such a system might be added transporta- 
tion for a term or for life, and the task be performed in a penal settlement. Ip no 
case should a pardon be given, until the party wronged was equitably satisfied for 
his loss by the restoration of its full value. Then the expenses of the proceedings 
against him, and even of hisdeportation, should be cleared together, with once, twice, 
or thrice, as the sentence might be, the value of the property in addition, which had 
been wrongfully appropriated. In certain cases the latter might be remitted, the 
former never. This is the best mode of punishment in our opinion, because it is 
the most equitable. We are surprised it forms no part of the consideration, 
even where the most consistent modes of punishment are adopted, and extensive 
penitentiaries are erected. Such a mode too would give a scale of punishments, a 
gradation so difficult to apportion according to the present strange mode of adjudg- 
ing law penalties, and would have a tendency to lessen the extent of the of- 
fence, and the consequent amount of the injury inflicted. 

But we forget Mr. Wakefield’s book, and a most striking and useful one it 
is; for it deals with facts ; and while it reveals much that has hitherto been under 
a seal to the world, it exhibits another proof of the inveteracy of bad customs, 
even in the recesses of our gaols. But the most valuable part of it is that which 
lays open the conduct and apparent feelings of the prisoners under sentence of 
death, or while awaiting lesser punishments, as well as the singular demo- 
ralization of those who commit felonies and larcenies in the metropolis. It in- 
forms us, curiously enough, or at least we gather from it, that the practice of our 
law relative to murderers is more humane than to any other convicts who are des- 
tined to suffer death. The murderer, the moment he is convicted, knows the hour 
of his doom, and is spared being made a spectacle of in religious ceremonies ; in 
which the felon, if he be of a nervous temperament, is terrified to the ex- 
treme of suffering; or made to play the hypocrite, and kept for weeks between 
death and life in horrible uncertainty of his doom. Men in this state wear away to 
skeletons. When the Recorder’s report is known, often the least guilty are 
among the sufferers, and the worst ruffians are spared the gibbet. The youth who 
has stolen above the value of 5/. is a far greater sufferer before execution than he 
who has dipped his hands in the blood of a fellow-creature. In forty-eight hours, 
or a little longer, the murderer’s remorse, if he has any, ends. He is let alone, in 
a solitary cell, and visited by a spiritual guide. He rarely finds fault with the jus- 
tice of his sentence, unless he be a most hardened villain indeed. He places all 
his thoughts on another world ; and, knowing his fate is sure, makes up his mind 
to meet it with firmness, and, generally, with confession and repentance. The other 
has a full sense of the injustice of the law which takes his life for his offence. 
He looks forward to a chance of pardon, He imagines that his life may be 
spared, and plays the hero upon this hope among his fellows. He reasons, very na- 
turally, that if he suffers, God cannot look upon his offence as of that enormity with 
which the law regards it, and he feels that he suffers therefore unjustly. Men 1 
the present day reason, and rightly too, upon simple questions ; and they will 
not be made to believe that a law is just because it is an act of parliament, however 
they may be constrained to suffer under it. Hence nothing is so essential as that 
laws should be just. British legislators have gone upon the pernicious and unyus- 
tifiable principle of increasing punishment to the utmost possible extent, in most 
cases, not in proportion to the injury inflicted, or its magnitude, but to the 
frequency ofthe crime. For him who steals to the amount of five pounds in a dwel- 
ling-house, and to the villain who breaks into it in the dead of night and commits 
fearful violence on its inmates, the same punishment is writ. This unjust 
and unreasonable mode of adjudging for different offences, has given rise to the 
uncertainty of the greater punishment being inflicted at all—an evil of ener 
mous magnitude. Yet such is the dislike on the part of judges (for we fully be- 
lieve they influence legislators too much) to part with the power of punishing, when 
they see fit, to the utmost possible extreme of punishment, that the evil has neve? 
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been remedied ; though it is acknowledged by those who ought to be aware, 
that he, whose duty it is to carry the written law into effect, is the worst 
qualified of any man to legislate, inasmuch as he is accustomed to deal only with 
fact, and, nine times out of ten, is the most ignorant of the workings of the human 
mind, or of the philosophy of the human heart, if we may so speak, of any one in 
the community. 

It is sufficient to read Mr. Wakefield’s book to see what a bungling and 
careless affair is the selection of criminals for execution from the mass of the con- 
demned ; and that he who most deserves death often escapes. Mr. Wakefield's re- 
marks on the temper of judges are excellent; and on the operation of their amour 
propre upon their conduct. The uncertainty of the execution of capital punishment 
is nothing less than torture, and is prolonged with a refinement in cruelty for weeks. 
‘«‘ Inseveral instances,’ says Mr. W., ‘* I have seen brown hair turned grey, and 
grey white, by a month of suspense, such as most London capital convicts 
undergo. Jn the same short period, the smooth face of a man of twenty-five be- 
comes often marked with decided wrinkles on the forehead, and about the eyes and 
mouth.”” Every time of Divine Service he is condemned to hear a sermon preached 
with the intention of arousing his feelings to his situation and probable destiny. 
With many, hardiness of demeanour ill covers the worm within—exhibited to show 
to their fellows manliness and spirit on a public occasion, When the culprit is 
almost arrived at the pitch of indifference to any fate — reduced to a skeleton by 
anxiety and low diet, and scarcely able to totter to the scaffold, he is informed his 
life is spared ; only one or two, out of several dozen in the same situation, are to pay 
the extreme penalty of the law. The murderer's fate is certain: his religious ad- 
monitions are given privately, where there can be no spirit of emulation aroused to 
excel a fellow-criminal in bravery, and often with far greater success onthe part of 
the spiritual adviser, than among those who, for comparatively no crime at all, suffer 
worse than twenty deaths. As in all similar cases, there is a re-action on the part 
of the criminal whose sentence is commuted. He, if an old offender, — (as is most 
probable, for Mr. W. says, out of twenty-five condemned, twenty are saved ; and 
out of the five ordered for execution, two or three out of the five are least guilty, 
and half of the twenty spared are the worst offenders :)—if an old offender, he gives 
vent to his joy in curses of the laws and the judges who condemned him; he 
blasphemes, and is guilty of every outrage his situation will admit. We can 
proceed no further on this subject, but recommend Mr. Wakefield’s book to the se- 
rious attention of all readers, Not only our criminal laws alone must be revised, 
—we must treat our criminals differently, or the effect of legal penalties will 
still be inefficient. Punishments must be quick and certain, humanely graduated 
in proportion to the guilt of offenders. ‘The compensative principle of justice too 
must, as nations become less barbarous in the administration of their laws, make a 
part of their formation, 





The Private Correspondence of David Garrick, with the most celebrated 
Persons of his time, &c. Vol. I. 4to. Colburn and Co. 


We signified an intention of again returning to this work, which has great claims 
on our attention in the way of amusement and information. We propose to give two 
or three of the letters, that the public may see the nature of the correspondence. We 
greatly deprecate the expence of the work, and trust, at no distant time, the world 
will be favoured with a cheap octavo edition. ‘The first letter we shall extract, is 
from Gilbert Walmesley, whom every one acquainted with the life of Dr. Johnson 
will recollect. It is a recommendation to a Mr. Colson to instruct young Garrick, 


“« My dear old Friend, Lichfield, Feb. 5, 1736. 
Having not been in town since the year thirty-one, you will the less wonder at 
seeing a letter from me. But | have the pleasure of hearing of you sometimes in the 
puta, and am glad to see you are daily throwing in your valuable contributions to the 
Xepublic of Letters. But the present occasion of my writing, is a favour I have to , 
ask of you. My neighbour Captain Garrick (who is an honest, valuable man) has a 
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son, who is a very sensible young fellow and a good scholar, and whom the Capt 
hopes, in some two or three years, he shall be able to send to the Temple, and “s - 
to the Bar. But, at present, his pocket will not hold out for sending him to the Us 
versity. | have proposed your taking him, if you think well of it, and your boarding 
him, and instructing him in mathematics, and philosophy, and humane learning Hie 
is now nineteen, of sober and good dispositions, and is as ingenious and promising 
young man as ever I knew in my'life. Few instructions on your side will do. ~~ 
in the interval of study, he will be an agreeable companion for you. His father will 
be glad to pay you whatever you shall require that is within his reach ; and I shal] 
think myself very much obliged to you into the bargain. This young gentleman 
you must know, has been much with me, ever since be was a child, almost every 
day ; and 1 have taken a pleasure often in instructing him, and have a great affec- 
tion and esteem for him ; and | doubt not but you will soon have the like, if it suit 
your convenience to take him into your family. You will be so good, as soon as 
you have considered of this affair, to write tome. Having changed my condition of 
life, (being tired since the death of my brother of living quite alone, ) my chances for 
seeing London are now become more hazardous than ever. But you know | never 
came thither in my life without enquiring after you ; and, therefore, 1 am not with- 
out hopes, especially if David Garrick comes to be your pupil, but you will con- 
trive to spend a month or six weeks with me at Lichfield in the summer, |] 
shall always have a bed for you, and a stall for your horse ; and nothing | do as- 
sure you in life will give mea greater pleasure. Cuptain Garrick and the young 
gentleman beg your acceptance of their compliments ; and lam ever with the 
greatest truth, dear Sir, your most affectionate old friend, and humble servant, 
Giveert WaLMESLEy.” 
‘* To the Rev. Mr. Colson, at his house in Rochester, Kent, 
By way of London, A single sheet,” 


‘This first letter is a testimony too of the good character which Garrick bore among 
his friends, as well as of the limited circumstances of his family. It also shows 
that his education was good, his scholarship being favourably spoken of as well as 
good sense. In the following letter, Garrick is linked with a friend, a still greate: 
name than his own. 


Gitpert Waumestey to the Rev. Mr. Couson. 


** Dear Sir, Lichfield, March 2, 1756-7. 

** | had the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to you; but cannot say | 
have a greater affection for you upon it than I had before, being long since so much 
endeared to you, as well by an early friendship, as by your many excellent and 
valuable qualifications ; and, had 1 a son of my own, it would be my ambition, in- 
stead of sending him to the University, to dispose of him as this young gentleman 
is. He and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Johnson, set out this morning for 
London together: Davy Garrick is to be with you early the next week; and Mr. 
Johnson to try his fate with a tragedy, and to see to get himself employed in some 
translation, either from the Latin or the French. Jobnson is a very good scholar 
and poet, and 1 have great hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-writer. If it should 
any ways lie in your way, | doubt not but you would be ready to recommend and 
assist your countryman. If 1 cannot be so happy as to see you here this summer, | 
shall depend upon it next; and your pupil’s coming hither then, will, | hope, be 
aninducement. Iam, ever, dear Sir, your most obliged, and most afiectionate 


humble servant, 
Gitbpert WaALMESLEY. 


‘To the Rev. Mr. Colson, at his house in Rochester, Kent. By way of London.” 
Endorsed, ‘* Mr. Walmesley.—Letters about me and Mr. Johnson.” 


The following letters relate to the celebrated Junius ; the first we have before 
seen in the edition of the letters of that celebrated unknown, published a few years 
ago by Woodfall, 

Junius to Mr. Garrick. 2 
“s Nov. 10, 1771. 

you 60 
rived. 
Keep to 


thou busy 


‘‘L am very exactly informed of your practices, and of the information 
busily sent to Richmond, and with what triumph and exultation 1t was rece 
knew every particular of it the next day. Now, mark me, vagabond ! 
your pantomimes, or be sare you shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 
informer! It isin my power to make you curse the hour in which you dared ” 
interfere with Junius. 
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Mr. Garrick to Mr. Woonrant. 
Upon the subject of the foregoing letter. 
** Sir, Nov. 20, i771. 

Tam obliged to address this letter to you, and to appeal to your probity: in 
that, and my own, lies my detence against a most unprovoked and illiberal attack 
made upon me by your celebrated correspondent Junius. Had you not convinced 
me that the letter I received last Monday night was really written by that gentle- 
man, | could not have imagined that such talents could have descended to such 
scurrility. tiowever mighty the power may be with which he is pleased to threaten 
me, | trust, with truth on my side aud your assistance, to be able to parry the 
vigour of his arm, and oblige him to drop his point, not for want of force to over- 
come so feeble an adversary as | am, but from the shame and consciousness of a 
very bad cause. In one particular, 1 will be acknowledged his superior, for, how- 
ever easy and justifiable such a return may be, I will make use of no foul language ; 
my Vindication wants neither violence or abuse to support it; it would be as un- 
manly to give injurious names to one who will not, as to him who cannot, resent it, 
Now to the fact, which, till you had explained it to me, had made no impression on 
my mind. 1am told in most outrageous terms, and near a month after the supposed 
crime was committed (for Junius was exactly informed of my practices the day 
after), that if the vagabond does not keep to his pantomimes, every hour of his 
life shall be cursed for interfering with Junius. Is not this rather too inquisitorial 
for the great champion of our liberty? Now let us examine into the dreadful 
cause of this denunciation. Mr. Woodfall, the first informer, informs me, in 
a letter in no wise relative to the subject, without any previous impertinent 
inquiries on my part, or the least desire of secrecy on his, that Junius would 
write no more. ‘Two or three days after the receipt, being obliged to write 
a letter upon the business of the theatre to one at Richmond, and, after making 
my excuses for not being able to obey His Majesty’s commands, I mentioned 
to him that Junius would write no more; but the triumphs that succeeded 
this intelligence never reached me till I received Junius’s letter ; and so far was 
i from thinking there was a crime in communicating what was sent to me without 
reserve, that | will freely confess that | wrote no letter to any of my friends with- 
out the mention of so remarkable an event; | will venture to go further, and affirm 
that it would have been insensible and unnatural not to have done it. I beg that 
you will assure Junius that 1 have as proper an abhorrence of an informer as he 
can have, that I have been honoured with the confidence of men of all parties, and 
I defy my greatest enemy to produce a single instance of any one repenting of such 
confidence. I have always declared, that were I by any accident to discover Ju- 
nius, no consideration should prevail upon me to reveal a secret productive of so 
much mischief; nor can his most undeserved treatment of me make me alter my 
sentiments. 

‘* One thing more I must observe, that Junius has given credit to an informer, 
in prejudice of him who was never in the least suspected of being a spy before : 
had any of our judges condemned the lowest culprit on such evidence, without 
hearing the person accused, and other witnesses, the nation would have rung with 
the injustice! T shall svy no more, but L beg that you will tell all you know of this 
matter, and be assured that I am, with great regard for Junius’s talents, but with- 
out the least fear of his threatenings, 

Your well-wisher and humble servant, 
Davip Gannick. 
1 have hurt my hand, and have sent you a letter you will be scarce able to read.” 


Mr. H. S. Woopraut to Mr. Becker. 
** Nov. 25, 1771. 
** Dear Becket,—I have just received a general letter from Junius, upon private 
subjects, in which he has returned me Mr. G.’s letter, without the satisfactory 
answer I had wished to have received with it. Iam of opinion some enemy of Mr. 
G.’s has endeavoured to excite Junius’s resentment against Mr. G., and that it 
does not proceed merely from this little communication, which Mr. G, was not en- 
joined to keep secret by me. The following passage | have extracted from his 
letter relating to Mr. G.—*‘ If he attacks me again, | will appeal to the public 
against him. If not, he may safely set me at defiance.’ 1 wish a more favourable 
construction of what | have sent would have permitted me to have written to Mr. 
G.,soasto have given him the fullest satisfaction: | am not, however, without 
hopes of still accomplisbing this matter to his mind, and am 
Sincerely yours, 
H.S. Wooprarr.”’—p. 45. 


Here we must conclude. We were never more puzzled to select letters for ex- 
tract, where there is so much that is worthy of it. No one will take up the larre 
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volume that contains them, and be disposed to lay it down until he has gone deeply 
into it. It is one of the most valuable and pleasing collections of Correspondence 
which the public has seen for a long time. We quit it reluctantly, 





The Achillead, in Twelve Books. By WiLLIAM Joun THomas, M.R.C.8 
Vol. 1. 8vo. Sherwood & Co. 


The consciousness that posterity will do justice to present neglect on tho 
part of the public, isnot peculiar to Mr. Thomas. That gentleman, in his preface, 
while lamenting the ingratitude of his countrymen in the treatment of his present 
epic ‘‘ The Achillead,’’ and while condemning himself for unwise labour by 
trying to secure the patronage of British princes, seems to feel a presentiment of 
future immortality—a scintillation of that fame which is to equal old Homer's 
in duration, and which the author of Solomon’s Song might envy. Mr. Thomas 
has spent years it seems in revising ‘‘ the young ideas’’ of his epic, and has at length 
taught them ‘‘ how to shoot,’”’ and then to ‘‘ march forward” amid the apathetic 
coolness of patricians and the neglect of princes. Stealing a portion of time 
from his engagements with the spatula and syringe, (for Mr. Thomasis a disciple of 
Hippocrates and follower of Averrhoes,) from powdering cortex Peruvianus, and 
bringing to light the hidden virtues of dandelion and hellebore, he devoted it 
to a work which, on many accounts, we ourselves would not willingly let die, since 
the frowns of the most exalted individuals have been unable to damp the 
spirit of poesy, with which Mr. Thomas imagines himself imbued, and since he him- 
self tells us he has here bent the bow of Ulysses—he alone. The Achillead, 
its gifted author says, is intended to join togetherthe Iliad and A°neid. These two 
epics are broken links, the Achillead connects them; or, in other words, Ho- 
mer and Virgil command the wings, and Mr. Thomas's division is the main force, 
and occupies the centre of the battle. To use Mr. Thomas’s own epi-tropical 
phraseology, the ‘‘ Achillead may be compared to a poetical viaduct connect- 
ing two everlasting hills together.’’ The great stream of time may, it is ad- 
mitted by our poet, possibly sweep away the conjunction, and thus the wings be 
left as they originally stood, but then—what then? Why the very ‘memory 
of such aconjunction, in after ages, may stimulate the fire of genius to dart its re- 
fulgent rays from the same foundation !”’ 

We find from Mr. Thomas that Virgil flourished under the reign of Augustus, 
and he has discovered that this emperor was not regardless of the votaries of li- 
terature. One Maro (some other poet, we infer) flourished too under this emperor. 
Desirous of seeing British princes imitate this Caesar, he, it appears, offered to 
consider George LV. as his Augustus, which that monarch unceremoniously de- 
clined. Mr. Thomas did not seek the royal patronage for himself—Oh no! he 
was above that: it was on his majesty’s own account solely, to use his own words, 
that the king ‘‘ might have an opportunity of displaying to the present and to 
succeeding generations, the paternal affection with which the British people 
cherish the votaries of literature ;"’ Mr. Thomas considering that the king was 
‘‘ the visible representative of the invisible commonwealth.’’ Napoleon, our 
poet thinks, would have acted differently towards him. Had the great sol- 
dier known him, he would have created a laureateship for him no doubt, especially 
as he disserts so well upon British taxation, while giving battles on the Sca- 
mander. 

To prepare the reader for the opening of his epic, our British Homer describes 
the plain of Troy from amap of his own construction. He informs us that he 
has introduced didactic principles into his work ; and wherever the vices of the pre- 
sent age have appeared, he has applied ‘the sting of satire’’ to them. Moral 
principles have been introduced where they could conveniently, and also events 
now passing in the political world, but yet not so as to interrupt the unity of the 
poem. A vast number of comparatively recent events from history are dove- tailed 
into this continuation of the siege of Troy, because ‘‘ before thirty centuries 
have elapsed, they will have become historical fragments of the general narrative ; 
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and the author most modestly expects the poem will at least outlive that period, 
«“ ynless, indeed, the earth perishes before it arrives.’ He has adopted the heathen 
mythology, but in such a way as not to arouse the odium theologicum, and bring the 
bishops about his ears—had previously put down the doctrines of materialism and 
the mortality of the soul, raising ‘‘ the sword of Achilles” against them in Vol. 
LX. of the Medical and Physical Journal, when in training for the present immor- 
talpoem. Thus the ancient relationship of A°sculapius and Apollo is revived in 
Mr. Thomas—an omen of promise in his poetical career not to be passed over lightly. 

Mr. Thomas having now concluded his preface, leads us into the delicious 
empire of his epic, ‘‘ where no inconveniences damp our enjoyments, and where no 
clouds darken our prospects,’ where the smell of asafetida ceases to exhale, and 
the lancet lies idle in its case. 

Here we cannot forbear commending the patience of Mr. Thomas as to the 
reward of his labours. The greatest geniuses have displayed similar virtues, and 
this magnanimity of soul must plead trumpet-tongued the modest merit of our new 
Homer. To use Johnson’s expression respecting a rival, confessedly Mr. 
Thomas’s inferior in many points, amid the censures of the critics, the neglect of 
George 1V., and of princes, and under the claws of the “ vultures and ravens of 
criticism,” we see him ‘ not at all dejected, relying on his own merit with steady 
consciousness, and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of opinion 
and the impartiality of a future generation.” This passage reflects Mr. Thomas's 
position most accurately ; he awaits his reward in the acclamations of posterity, 
since the present age will not do him justice. 

To be serious—we did not expect such a work, so confidently put forth, 

and so utterly deficient in judgment, could have emanated from the modern press. 
It is an imitation of Pope’s Homer, often beyond all comprehension, and with 
an utter contempt for sober reason : confused images, anachronisms, metaphors with- 
out meaning, abound. ‘The writer seems to aim at making lines which shall sound 
well without sense, and jingle, like tinkling cymbals, from their own empti- 
ness. 
Of the judgment that projected a work to join the names of Homer and Virgil 
by historical allusions, ancient and modern, and disserting on British taxation, we 
say nothing to our readers. If the writer be a youth, though he would, he says, scorn 
that as an excuse for publishing, he is the most forward and confident of his years 
of whom we ever heard. If he be arrived at years of maturity, we are utterly out 
of all hope of him. Old he cannot be, for years, if they do not always teach wisdom, 
inculcate prudence. 

Of the verse we will give a specimen ortwo. ‘The following describes a spirit 
with a metaphor appended thereunto :— 


The phantoms frown’d, strong blew the gusty wind, 
The hail, careering, thunder’d from behind ; 

Full in their front the kindling lightnings flew, 

And pierced the shadows of the spirits through : 
As when from ocean mounts the purple morn, 
Faint, glimmering, gloomy, desolate, forlorn, 


We say nothing of the second line describing whence hail thunders. It is 
as magnificent and lucid as if penned by Mr. Omnipresence Montgomery himself. 
Aquario tells Iris in one place to fold her “ tail” and take a ride with him, and 
that a draught of salt sea-water is superior to the ‘* wine of gods,’’—no great speci- 
men of Mr. Thomas’s taste at all events. The whole of this affair between 
Aquario and Iris is the best bit of mock-heroic we ever read. See pages 27—31. 


At page 35. Mr. Thomas smacks of professional knowledge. “‘ Earth’s organs,’’ 


he says, 
on a somewhat larger scale 
Are like an animal’s—suppose a whale ; 

The whale being now universally admitted among the animal and not the pisca- 
tory tribe by physiologists, Mr. ‘Thomas shows his knowledge thereof, and pro 
ceeds ; 

Like the aorta, see the oceans boil; Basis 
From side to side the tambling torrents toil, é&c. 
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Then the mountains are ‘‘ absorbents ;” the fountains flow through “ veinous chan. 
nels,” to glad: the “ earth’s womb.” All this, it must be granted, is « very like 
the shop !” and winds up : 

Take it in toto :—see the mighty soul, 

Which waving round re-animates the whole: 
Behold the stars! the universe, behold! 
Within his vast capacity is roll’d! 

Mr. Thomas is botanical in page 39, enumerates flowers and plants, and 
hints at their generative process. He is astronomical too and philosophical, and 
in these respects, as well as in his multiplicity of knowledge, he fulfils the character 
of the poet, and seems to possess all the qualities of one enumerated in Ras- 
selas. 

Our friend Mr, Sotheby must be jealous of this our island Homer. What 
Christopher North will say we cannot conjecture, when he finds Mr. Thomas so su- 
perior to Pope, Sotheby, Cowper, Chapman, Hobbes, &c. in his descriptions. 
Let us take an extract which our readers will recollect, but they will bear 
in mind that Mr. Thomas is an original Homer—no translator, no critic, like North, 
but a spick and span British Homer, neglected by British princes, happy in the 
consciousness of immortal fame, and possessing a bold opinion of his own abilities, 
which carries him, a high-mettled hunter, over all proprieties and criticisms. 
In Pope’s Homer, the description of the night-scene, by the Xanthus, is familiar 
to everybody. Now North, in his admirable criticism on Sotheby, in his July 
Number, dissects the various translators of this passage. Our British Homer tran. 
scends them, original and all. Let us quote : 

Yon stream of light the morn’s approach denotes, 
Kach radiant beam from her in silence floats ; 
The conquer’d clouds to distant regions flow, 
And vivid stars around the planet glow ; 

The lunar beams the distant hills affect, 

Their silver’d summits back the light reflect : 
Camps, shields, and spears, now shine in silent day, 
And beam before the soft nocturnal ray ; 

The forest tops reflected lights absorb, 

Now fans with flame the distant glowing orb ; 
Then living sapphires, flowers of heav’nly hue, 
In spangles gild the vast expanded blue 


Of subtle azure ; pure expansion, where — 
Unnumber'd worlds illume the fragrant air. 


Now we ask Kit North if the ancient Homer could have equalled this? Old Sco 
must pale his poetic fires before the modern poet. What a fine exposition 
the first lines about the moon’s rising with a stream of light for a herald, and every 
beam (and there must be millions) all floating in silence ; not one prattling, or hiss- 
ing, or whistling, or sighing. The ‘‘ conquer’d clouds ’’ flowing to distant re- 
sions, i8 a great improvement on Pope: 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene. 
Our original Homer says, 
. The vivid stars around the planet glow. 
ope: 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 


We need only compare “ rolling” and ‘ glowing,” to sound the depth of 
Mr. Thomas's superiority. Then the pathos in the ‘lunar beams ” affecting the 
distant hills, or making them sorrowful, is fine ; and they reflected back again to the 
noon by the hill-tops in return, is sympathetical. But that which follows 1s 
more novel, if not more sublime : ‘*‘ Camps, spears, and shields”’ shine in the soft 
nocturnal beams in silent day—a most happy quality in these weapons of war, pos- 
sessed only by those of this poet’s fertile fancy. Then we have the mystery of ab- 
sorptionexplained, of which the ancient Homer knew nothing, and Pope very little, 
we believe. This Mr. Thomas owes to his universality of education! The forest- 
tops are dark from absorbing the reflected light, says our poet. This reminds 
us that Mr. Thomas might have borrowed it from his modern rival, Milton: 


Dark with excessive light, &c. 
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The next line, ‘‘ Now fans,” Xe. from the use of the singular nomber, to 
answer the “ forest-tops,” being the things which fan, is a grace beyond the 
reach of art; perhaps “‘ orb ”’ is the nominative, and then the passage reads well, 
making the lady-like orb fan itself. The last four lines read thus, and Kit North 
may parallel them in Pope or Chapman if he can :— There living blues gild the 
yast expanded blue in spangles of subtle blue—pure expansion.”’ 

Taxation in England is appositely brought in, while describing the deeds of Achil- 
les. Mr. Thomas is peculiarly happy in connecting the remote with the near, the 
ancient with the modern. Even an obscure allusion to steam-carriages is ingeni- 
ously dove-tailed into the poem, which, had the Trojans possessed together with 
Perkins’s steam-gun, we have our doubts whether Achilles would not have run away. 
Now, though the Trojans had not these, the modern Homer had, and knew better 
than to let them lie idly by him. We do not observe that Political Economy, 
Gunpowder, Phrenology, Reform, Colburn’s and Co.’s puffs, Dr. Eady’s, the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, Nicolas of Russia, Hallam’s Pills, or the New London Bridge, 
are alluded to in Mr. Thomas’s Achillead ; but metaphysics and the Duke of Wel- 
lington figure with Achilles, Hector, and Babylonian astrology, in this modern tale 
of “Troy divine.” 

We trust we have now said enough to make our readers acquainted with the 
existence of this work. We should not, perhaps, have analyzed it at such a length, 
but it was sent us, witha letter from the author, denouncing cotemporary critics for 
ungenerous treatment. We perused it carefully, and are bound to say, that we never 
before heard of a charge more groundless, nor, allowing for all the love authors na- 
turally feel for their offspring, have we met a more singular instance of perverted 
affection than the present, heightened not a little in its singularity by the excessive 
vanity and presumption of the author, that he is destined to form the link between 
the two great writers of antiquity, and that his work is neglected by princes! 





Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, and Discoveries, &c. By 
Wma. Gopwin. 8vo. E. Wilson. 


Write what Mr. Godwin will, we may be sure he is honest in what he writes. 
The reader has the satisfaction of feeling that the author is not repeating other 
people’s sentiments by rote—he is no parrot at all events. He may not always tell 
us what is new, or, if it be new, it may not be very valuable; but what he does 
tell us comes from his own mind—it is the transcript of home feelings, and his own 
convictions. Mr. Godwin is habitually a thinker; but we suspect he sets himself 
down sometimes doggedly for thinking, and does not always wait for spontaneous 
springs and floods of thought, to catch them as they rise, or as they strike upon the 
strings of consciousness and tell him—These are novelties. These results of set 
and laborious thinking he frequently, or perhaps habitually, records ; and he values 
them often, we think—we may mistake—precisely because they appear thus to be 
pieces of self-generation, independently of any intrinsic price. We come to this 
conclusion, because it so often occurs that his thoughts are of an unlicked caste, or, 
if not, of a comparatively common one; such as present themselves to common 
minds, and have been written and printed over and over again ; if not in the very 
words, or to the precise shade, yet in language and colour near enough to be pro- 
nounced the same in substance. They are too often again the result of contrast ; as 
ifthe opposite of wrong must be right, This occasionally urges him on in the very 
teeth of common sense, without any strong or overmastering reasons for his at- 
tempting the contradiction. If Mr. G. met with a person, in a book we mean—no 
where else of course—asserting every thing to be black, in defiance of the common 
consent of mankind, he would be prompted, seeing the gross absurdity of the thing, 
to fly to the other extreme, and maintain that all was white. Very much in this 
spirit, because some religionists with whom he has come in contact affirm we are 
all sin, and nothing but sin, he insists upon the fact of universal innocence ; 
which comes to the same thing, because he finds many asserting the predominance 
ot malignity among men, he can, search as diligently as be may, find little but 
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sheer benevolence—Dum vetant stulti, in contraria currunt. Without, however 
meaning to class Mr. Godwin invidiously with such gentlemen, he too often mt 
minds us of them, and too often, by the process alluded to, destroys one absurdity 
by committing another. The medical maxim—cures by contraries, js profoundly 
his. Helvetius maintains that not only are all minds equal originally, but capable 
of equal exertions and results. Every man might be a Bacon, or a Homer, or 4 
Newton ; and each indifferently. It is all in the direction. Mr. G. denies this in 
toto, and with about as much reason, as the doctrine itself is urged by Helvetius. 
He sees the gross absurdity of the opinion, and, after his manner, or at least one 
much too frequent with him, takes to the opposite. No two are equal. Every 
mind has its peculiarities; that is, the man is fitted for one place rather than 
another, and best fitted for that place alone. All (setting aside idiots) are equal 
still, but not for the same thing ;—all are equally apt, adroit, intelligent, and acute, 
for something or other. Look at a school of a hundred boys, all learning Greek 
anid Latin: the greater part of them make nothing of it ; a few only get on decently, 
und still fewer is the number of those who cut a brilliant figure. What is the con- 
clusion ?—That the capacities of the boys are unequal? No, says Mr. G., (and 
certainly the bare fact would be no proof of inequality, ) they are all equal, but not 
all equally fitted for Latin and Greek ; though, undoubtedly, they are equally so 
for something else. 

But how is that something else to be ascertained? Oh, bring your intelligence, 
or that of some person specifically fitted for that task, to bear upon these boys ; and 
as he or they survey the world and its contents, it will readily be found, by the 
flashing of the eye, or the curl of the lip, or some other evidence of vivacity in these 
youths, that they are all fit for something,—some one thing, some another ; and on 
those somethings they will prove equally apt, adroit, intelligible, and acute. This 
is nature’s signal and surety. And so Mr. G. concludes he has philosophically 
arrived not only at a certain truth, but, as would doubtless be the case were it so, 
an useful truth. But Mr. G.’s utility has no reference to the existing state of 
things. He cares nothing about ranks, and riches, and distinctions, though they be 
the inevitable results of civilization, and the inseparable accompaniment of social 
man. Ifthe sonofaman witha rent-roll of fifty ora hundred thousand a yeur should 
show, as may be the case, a taste for carpentering or grooming instead of Greek 
and Latin, Mr.G. would at once have him apprenticed to the nearest carpenter, or 
placed in the next neighbour’s stables, and let the estate go to one born with the 
tastes best fitted for expending the said fifty or hundred thousand, as became the 
proprietor of such magnificent resources. 

It is idle to pursue the principle into detail ; and we are in no humour for merti- 
ment. There is no undoing society. We must take things as we find them for the 
most part. There is not a philosopher in the kingdom—nor would even Mr. G. do 
so—who would act up to any such principle, in the case of his own child, Ina cer- 
tain rough sense, a child, in his rank of life, which is settled by his birth nine times 
out of ten, is fitter forone thing than other; and the father who would not give the 
preference to that thing for his child, must be a fool, and not to be reasoned with at 
all. This is the amount of the practicability of Mr. G’s doctrine; and this already, 
generally we should say, is acted upon. It is still idler to reason as if men and 
women, in any state of society, and especially that at which we have arrived, are all 
independent, or capable of asserting independence, and not inevitably cribbed and 
cabined, shoved and hustled on every side, and compelled to do, for the most part, 
as their fellows will let them. 

Stillevery man’s actions are modifiable ; and the more absurdities are pointed out, 
the better chance there will be for carrying modifications into effect. If Mr. G. 
confined himself to the practical, with his shrewdness, he might do much good ; but 
when he prosecutes a general subject upon principles which imply for “peat 
condition of life totally inapplicable to the very nature of man, what beneficia 
results can he expect to flow from such discussions? It is the wisdom of Laputa— 
an amusement for ehildhood or dotage.— But we forbear ; forwe have a true respect, 
and even admiration, for Mr. Godwin: we love the simplicity—the epangaee 
the generous and elevated priuciples of the man—the large benevolence that woul 
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y embrace the universe—the firmness which resists the being swept away by 
others’ delusions, and only yields to the torrents of his own—the magnanimity 
which braves the sneer of pride and scorn of fools, and gives free and full expres- 
sion to self-convictions, solely because he believes them the dictates of the divinity 
within—that truth can never do harm—and the publication of it is a binding duty. 

We have no space to take essay by essay; but they will be read by men of in- 
telligence, for such men can siftand select ; and they know that even in Godwin’s 
chaff, there will be grain enough to repay the search. 





Hereford Cathedral, No. III. or No. L. of the Cathedral Antiquities of 


England. Longman and Co. 


This is the third and concluding number of Mr. Britton’s Hereford Cathedral, and, 
we are bound to say, supports the character of the preceding part of the work, in 
the embellishments and the interesting details of this, another relic of the faith and 
devotion of our ancestors. We lament that the number reached us so late in the 
month, or we should have gone more at length into the merits of this species of 
publication, We are sorry to learn, that with all the beauty and cheapness, when 
the beauty is considered, of this series of works, Mr. Britton complains of their 
want of success adequate to the labour and expence of getting them up. There is 
the charm of antiquity interesting to every Englishman, and interwoven with his 
earliest dreams of life cast over them—there is the increase of knowledge and with 
it of taste for the fine arts operating also ; and yet we are astonished at the little 
interest they create. We are still more astonished at the bigotry and ignorance 
of some of the cathedral clergy. More than once has Mr. Britton complained of the 
difficulty he has had to obtain access to documents and places which it was neces- 
sary he should see in our cathedral towns. It might be supposed that his objects 
would rather be promoted than opposed, for the suke of the Church itself, and the 
fame of the beautiful structures remaining from our Romish forefathers. ‘The 
monks, in former times, were the great depositaries of learning of all kinds, and pro- 
moters of the Fine Arts. In our day it seems as if deans and cathedral officials 
only regarded their lucrative places as fit things in which to take their ease. The 
Dean of Hereford had probably never heard of the cathedral antiquities, says 
Mr. Britton; most likely with truth. The clergy generally have been great 
encouragers of the work, as might naturally have been expected; but there is 
something so sedentary and oblivious about some of those who are immediately 
connected with our cathedrals, that they seem to imagine they are free from 
the trouble of acquiring the information their brethren possess ; and when they get 
fixtures there, they drink in the waters of oblivion, to all things but ease and en- 
Joyment. It is time there was a reform among this class of our clergy in all 
events, 





The Village Patriarch, A Poem. By the Author of ‘* Corn-Law 
Rhymes.”” 24mo. Steill. 


This is a poem written, or attempted to be written, in a style midway be- 
tween Crabbe and Wordsworth. We confess that we have little predilection for 
the poetry that does not accommodate the “ shows of things to the desires of the 
mind.”” The aim of the writer is good, but we complain that he misuses the 
artof poetry. His poetical power is great. He has passages of rare poetic beauty 
Scattered through his volume uot sparingly; but his subject is not a poetical one 
Inthe way in which he treats it. It is not the office of poetry to rake out 
the kennels of human infirmity, and to drag the sink of misery for the sake of mere 
description ; to hunt out the dregs of the most disgusting corners of human life 
that they may be detailed in poetic language, only to make us more sick of 
their deformities. Prose answers every end of such a purpose : we turn to poetry 
to raise, not to depress our spirits ; to purify, not to pollute our thoughts ; to hallow 
and point heavenward our aspirations, not to limit their flight just above 
the visible surface of things. We use poetry as the stimulant to virtue—its agree- 
able allusions, to make better the path of the wretched by heightening hope, 
or to move the heart towards misery. Political economy, the bad policy of corn- 
aws, the free-trade question, are not themes for the muse of poetry, any more 

an a legal instrument, or the insipid tautology of a chancery lawyer. onsidered 
apart from the subject, there is great merit in this volume. There is an energy 
Which is rarely seen in these days of ladies’ boarding-school poetry, of mock sensibi- 
lity and affected sentiment. We have here nature and truth, a right feeling for 
what is just and beautiful in the natural world, and a strength of indignation which 
is wasted on stale abuses and the rapacity of the Church. We recommend the writer 
to vent his honourable and indignant love of country and kind in prose, and to 
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keep his poetry for higher themes than parsons and parish paupers, political 
economists, and tax-gatherers. We are, as itis, pleased with portions of his beak 
that are full of poetic strength; and we trust we may some day see our “a. 
through a poem worthy of his powers in subject, as we anticipate it cannot fail to 
be in other respects. : 





Valpy’s Family Classical Library. No. XX1.—Thucydides, Vol. IT, 
Divines of the Church of England, with a Life of each Author. No. XVI. 

—The Works of Jeremy Taylor, Vol. IV. 8vo. Valpy. 

The foregoing works are continuations of the series already frequently an. 
nounced by Mr. Valpy. The works of Jeremy Taylor will be concluded in the 17th 
Number. They comprise five portable volumes, and contain as much or more matter 
worthy of attentive reading than can be found in the works of any other Divine jy 
the English language. ‘The eloquence of this ornament of the Church has 
never been too highly extolled ; and the admiration of him, as an author, is no- 
where too highly expressed, even by the most enthusiastic of his admirers, 





Narrative of a Captivity, and Adventures in France and Flanders between 
the years 1803 and 1809. By Epwarp Boys, Commander R.N,  Se- 
cond Edition. 8vo. J. F. Dove. 


This singular narrative of adventurous daring and bodily suffering could 
only have been true of British seamen: few or no other human beings would have 
had the constancy and resolution to encounter the perils and dangers it details, 
Capt. Boys, then a midshipman, together with three comrades of the same 
grade, made their escape from Valenciennes, where they were confined in thelower 
citadel, and guarded with every precaution that vigilance could suggest. Their 
escape is one of the most adventurous things on record ; and the mode by which they 
baffled pursuit, and their combat with cold (for it was winter), fatigue, and the 
elements, are remarkable examples of the steady perseverance and undiunted 
bearing of their spirits under such circumstances, ‘They succeeded in getting into 
Flanders, where they were kindly assisted by an old woman and by the smugglers, 
but were many months before they got off to sea. This work will, we will venture 
to say, be a favourite in the service. It shows that there are no difficulties which 
judicious daring will not overcome ; and it will remain a singular instance of success 
under circumstances apparently the most hopeless and disheartening. The 
French might well have expressed their astonishment at the act. It is impossible 
to read of the long years of detention of the prisoners in France, and not to feel how 
injurious to individuals was that war waged with unrelenting rigour, even where 
neither the combats of land or water were concerned, — how the hopes of num- 
bers for life have been blasted. Nor was the inhumanity of the parent country 
less conspicuous towards the brave men who combated for her. While prisoners 
their promotion was stopped ; and a captivity of afew years was, by a most ungrate- 
ful home, for which the captive was pining, rendered the destruction of all his future 
hopes this side the grave. The idiotic reason for so treating the brave men 
made prisoners by their enemies was worthy of the intellect of the officials who 
established such a flagitious rule. 





On Naval Timber and Arboriculture; with critical notes on Authors who 
have recently treated the subject of Planting. By Patrick MATTHEW. 
Svo. Longman and Co. 


This is a sensible and clever practical work. The writer seems to understand 
his subject, and has called the attention of the public to our woods and forests, and 
to the great staple from which our navy is to be supplied with the means of exist- 
ence. After treating of planks and timbers, Mr. M. notices British forest-trees 
suited for naval purposes, and then follows miscellaneous matter relating to navel 
timber. We find in Part 1V. a judicious notice, or rather notices, of the authors, 
who treat of arboriculture, who have lately appeared betore the public ; on — 
there are very just comments. We had no notion that a heavy duty was laid on al 
timber for. ship-building that comes trom abread. The removal of this duty, 
and that on hemp, would give our ship-owners asuperiority over all foreign — 
in the carrying trade. The Americans alone could compete with us. Yet, living 
as we do by the ocean, and on the ocean, so impolitic is our taxation, that the mite- 
riats for building our vessels are so taxed in timber and hemp alone * ’. 
make them cost 10/, per register ton instead of six, for which they might be wae F 
Let Lord Althorp think of this. Every timber-grower will read Mr. Matthew s 
work to advantage. Itis earnestly and rationally written. 














Notices of New Works. 45 


Peregrine Pickle.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Vol. LIl. Cochrane & Co. 


We notice this neat work in its progress, on account of the illustrations. 
The etchings In the present volume, designed by Cruikshank, are inimitably good. 
The Three Black Hairs, the Commander's Wedding, Davy Jones, and Pallet's 
Fight, are excellent specimens of graphic humour, and illustrate Smollett in 
a manner never attempted betore, The style of Cruikshank, verging on cari- 
cature, is admirably adapted to depict the strained heroes and heroines of the 
author; and we are only astonished that a similar undertaking has never before 
entered into the brains of our publishers. Peregrine Pickle, in the present edition, 
is almost a restoration of an old friend, of whom we had for a long time lost 
sight. 





The Pleasures of Possession; or, the Enjoyment of the Present Moment 
contrasted with those of Hope and Memory. A Poem. By Cuakvus 
VERRALL. 12ino. 

Hymns for Children. Bythe Rev. WM. Frercuer. 24mo. Hailes, 

The Pleasures of Benevolence. A Poem in Two Parts. 12mo. Holds- 
worth and Ball. 

United Efforts. A Collection of Poems, the Mutual Offering of a Bro- 
ther and Sister. 


The first of these little works is of some years’ standing, and is a perform- 
ance indicating a reflective mind and a taste for elegant versitication united 
in the composition of a poem, which must be read with interest by such as are fond 
of the amiable and good, rather than the great or imposing. The second is a volume 
of hymns for children, extremely well adapted to its object, and breathing 
morality and piety. ‘* United Efforts”’ is written with elegance and taste, but 
without any striking passages to attract the reader's attentton beyond other similar 
volumes of poetry on incidental subjects. The piece entitled ‘ Time,’” ts 
simple and pleasing. The ‘‘ Pleasures of Benevolence” is a work of a supe- 
rior caste to the others, and will well repay the labour of a perusal by those who 
are fond of similar subjects poetically treated. We confess we think that poetical 
subjects in this busy day must, to meet the taste of the public, be of a more 
stirring kind than the present. The operations of benevolence, or rather their 
nature and manner, are not so likely to be read in poetry as prose. The versifica- 
tion is smooth and flowing, but we fear the work will not attract the attention it 
deserves for the reasons we have specified. 





New and Entertaining Dialogues in French and English, on an Improved 
Interlinear System, &c. By J. F. Giranp. Svo. Souter. 
A most useful elementary little work, upon the best plan which we have 
met with, and highly useful for all students of the French language. We know no 
treatise better adapted to its objects. 





Change of Air, or the Philosophy of Travelling; being Autumnal Excur- 
sions through France, Switzerland, Maly, Germany, and Belgium, &c. 
By James Jonnson, M.D. Svo. Highley. 


Dr. James Johnson, the author of the very excellent work on the ** Influence ot 
Tropical Climates on Furopean Constitutions,” and of ‘‘ A Treatise on Derange- 
ments of the Liver,’”” has here presented us with a third work, intended to exhibit 
the benefits of travelling upon the constitution, by way of repairing the wear and 
teur of the frame to which the progeny of John Bull is so liable. ‘There are also ap- 
pended remarks upon the eflect of a foreign residence as respects climate, and par- 
ticularly the climate of Italy. This volume is exceedingly interesting, and we have 
perused it with great pleasure. Dr. Johnson's opinions on all connected with 
his profession, are, as it is well known, entitled to great consideration. His 
observations on the salutary effects of travelling we can vouch for as most correct. 
The rules which he has laid down for this purpose are adapted to vary and render 
agreeable such atour ‘The mode of living, the distance of the day’s journey, are 
all indicated for the reader’s benefit, and are both judicious and useful. All con- 
tamed under the head of ‘* Moral Effects,’’ page 25, we have gone over with con- 
Viction of its solidity as well as correctness. We are astonished the trial is not 
oftener made with due perseverance by invalids. We leave Dr. Johnson's work 
with reluctance as one entertaining, useful, and apposite, where most pressing - 
ly required, and feel sure that those of our readers who peruse it wall do 
as we have done, 
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46 Notices of New Works. 


Family and Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. WILLIAM Snepnegp 
Curate of Cheddington, Bucks. 18mo. Maunder. , 


We have not for a long period opened a volume of modern sermons with whic! 
we have been more pleased than with the present. They are designed for ptivate 
families and small country congregations, and are what the author intended they 
should be-—plain and simple. ‘The style is clear and good. There is much 
that bespeaks the author to be an individual, of whom we would the Chureh had 
more within its pale ; for we have read few similar works from the pens of the high. 
est in the establishment that can compete with them for practical usefulness, and 
the great end of all such addresses—the turning the sinner from the evil of his w ays 
and cheering the pious Christian to the end of his pilgrimage amid the temptations 
and sufferings of humanity. The volume is inscribed to that excellent young no- 
bleman the Marquis of Chandos. vor 





C. Julius Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, from the text of On- 
dendorp ; with a selection of Notes, &c. By E. H. Barker, Esq. For 
the use of Colleges and Schools. Longman and Co. 


Mr. Barker is an unwearied labourer in classical literature, and has here 
presented us with an edition of the Commentaries of Cwsar, which will be found 
useful for students. The Notes are in English. We wish he would favour us with 
a Cwsar geographically illustrated, so as to embrace the sites of the places men- 
tioned in it, and the supposed routes of this hero in his campatgns ; together with 
such allusions as writers of authority have made to the discoveries of antiquarian 
remains in which Cwsar is concerned. Mr. Barker's Cwsar seems well adapted to 
the end of its compilation. 





An Introduction to Medical Botany. By Tuomas Carter, F.L.S. 24mo, 
0X. 


This is a useful little treatise, which is not only of service to professional 
individuals, but to those who take an interest in botany generally. The divi- 
sions of the subjects are judicious and lucid ; and there is a catalogue of plants and 
a glossary of terms, together with coloured engravings in illustration, annexed, 





Enthusiasm, and other Poems. By SuSANNAH STRICKLAND. 24mo, 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


We have jn the present day so much poetry from the pens of ladies of 


the same even tenour of bearing, and approximating so much each volume to the 
other in merit, that we find it impossible to discriminate the characteristics of one 
writer from another. We can discover no peculiar trait by which we can 
apportion our praise or censure. Feminine in thought and style, alike they come 
under the head of elegant literature generally ; and are, for the most part, 
pleasing verses, discovering sensitive and feeling minds and amiability of heart. 
Miss Strickland’s volume contains nothing that stands out in relief; all is pleasing 
and elegant, ‘There is nothing very novel, and nothing that will astound 
the reader from the loftiness of flight, but he will find an idle moment not 
ill devoted to its perusal. We cannot extract where there is no remarkable and 
striking piece to present to the reader, but recommend him to peruse the collection 
und please himselt. ‘The pieces do no discredit to the fair author's taste. 





A Series of Lessons, in Prose and Verse, progressively arranged, Kc. Xe. 
By J.M. M*Cuttocn, A.M. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 


This is an excellent little work for teaching the elements of reading to youth, 
and we can honestly recommend it for that purpose. 





Omnipotence! A Poem. By Ricuarp Jarman. 12mo0. Chappell. 


This is a poem of considerable merit, ushered into the world with an un- 
presuming preface. Its object is moral, and it abounds in agreeable passages dis- 
playing much poetic feeling. We have read it with pleasure, and feel assured that 
our readers will do so too, at least such of them as have a taste for the pu- 
rest morality, told in verse of no vulgar character, but simply elegant and pleasing: 
ly refined. Mr. Jarman possesses considerable poetic talent, as-passages in this vo- 
lume abundantly exhibit. 











































Nolices of New Works. 47 


Translations of the Oxford Latin Prize Poems. First Series. 12mo, 


‘These pieces are published by subscription, and are ten in number. As 
poems they do not boast other merit than that of being faithful translations into 
smooth rhyme, from Latin verses which made some noise at the time of their reei- 
tal within the pale of the university. They do not, of course, rank with the 
productions of the same university, penned by the authors in the English language ; 
yet, as fur as the translator is concerned, he has executed his task respectably, 





A Bird’s-Eye View of Foreign Parts, and a Look at Home. By Harky 
Hawk’s-EYE. I2mo. E. Wilson. 


A clever little volume ; light, satirical, playful, and yet neither ill-natured nor 
unjust inits censures. The story of the ** Atlas ’ newspaper not noticing a book 
sent to itfor criticism, yet using part of the preface in reviewing another work, was 
new to us. We are conducted through Europe to Italy at a canter, and get many 
shrewd remarks on the journey. We have slaps at our own follies, and contrasts 
drawn between ourselves and foreigners, sometimes pro, at others con our 
amour-propre. There is a pretty correct view of certain continental political trans- 
actions, and something of justice to the late Emperor of France. The au- 
thor, be he whom he may, is a shrewd merry fellow to our seeming—one more in- 
clined to laugh than cry, and blessed with the gift of discerning things im 
the right aspect; in this his hawk’s-eye, perhaps, may aid him alittle. Werecom- 
mend his work to such of our readers us seek an hour's amusement in reading, not 
unmingled with information—who are tond of a jest upon folly. 


Knowledge for the People ; or the plain ** Why ” and * Because.”’ 
By Joun Timps. 24mo. Low. 


A useful little work, conveying much instruction in the way of question 
and answer in the science of zoology. It is printed closely, and we scarcely know 
where to look for more information of asimilar character in a work of three hundred 
pages. To those for whom it is more especially designed--namely, the bulk of the 
people, it is highly valuable, imparting a good deal of desultory knowledge in the 
easiest manner. 





An Intellectual Grammar of the English Language, or Elements of 


English Grammar on Intellectual Principles. By W. M*Inryne. 

Maclure, Glasgow. 

This is a simple and lucid exposition of the grammar of our mother 
tongue, in a very small compass, adapted for the use of schools. It appears well cal- 
culated to answer the end for which it was compiled, being divested of all hetero- 
geneous matter, and the form of printing rendering it more than commonly por- 
table. 





Catechisms in Zoology, English Grammar, History of Scotland, Works 
of Creation, Grammar, Drawing, &c. Xe. Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; Simpkin and Co., London. 


These are useful little works, not merely for the rising generation, but for grown 
up persons who have not received instruction in the subjects of which they treat. 
They are published in ninepenny numbers, and are thus accessible to all classes, 
There is a good deal of practical knowledge in some of them, in that of drawing 
and perspective, for example ; and we have not the smallest doubt they will most 
materially accelerate the progress of information among the people, than which we 
cannot give them higher recommendation. 





Literary and Graphical Illustrations of Shakespeare and the British 
Drama, &c. Embellished with more than 200 Wood-Engravings. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co., and E. Wilson. 


This is a very pretty work, calculated to familiarize Shakespeare to every class 
of readers,—and not Shakespeare alone, but many other dramatic writers. ‘There 1s 
an historical view of the origin and improvement of the English stage preceding 
the body of the work, neatly condensing the information suthcient to our general 
comprehension of the subject. The wood-cuts are many of them exceedingly well ex- 
ecuted, and the costume is very accurately conveyed by them to the reader's eye. 
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48 Notices of New Works. 
The Sailor’s Bride: a Tale of Home. By the Author of “T] 
" of the Year.” 24mo._ Tilt. 1¢ Months 


A pleasant little tale for youth, which may be read for amusement and in- 
struction. The language is simple and elegant, and the story attractive, 





The Watering Places of Great Britain, and Fashionable Directory. 
Nos. 4 and 5. 4to. Hinton. 


This work improves, and will form a most excellent companion to the tourist and 
resident in our watering places. The numbers before us contain Torquay, one o: 
the most charming spots in England, with the climate of Nice ; Dover, which but 
for its chalk would be truly romantic, and the little secluded retreat of Rottinedexn 
near Brighton: and very accurate and pleasing engravings they are. The latest 
number 5 contains Swanage, Dorset, Penzance, Cornwall, with its Italian eli- 
mate ; and the Tor, Devonshire. This undertaking, at its present moderate price 
deserves to succeed; and has no doubt already met its merited encouragement, _ 





Palestine ; or, the Holy Land; from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Micuagev RusseLt, LL.D. Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Co., London, 


This is a publication in the same size and type as ‘‘ Egypt,”’ which we noticed 
some time ago, and belongs to the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, including a series of 
similar works. ‘This volume is interesting, ina high degree, from the country to 
which it relates being connected with our earliest infancy, and the romantic age of 
childhood, independently of its religious associations. From the east came the 
day-star of science as well as of religion : there were planted the first of the human 
species, and from thence rolled the tide of nations. Over its sandy deserts and 
jagged rocks there depends a hallowed charm, which goes with us to where the 
weury rest. We cover its sterile surface with immortal bloom in our imaginations, 
and almost feel that we shall carry into another state of being a recollection of the 
land where the path to it was pointed out to us here. The history of Palestife 
of the Jews is indeed a singular one. ‘The Jews appear to have been by no means 
an amiable or virtuous race. The denunciations of their Prophets, and their history, 
prove this. Yet how singular a people are they at this day! Their religion 
a theism, when idolaters were in every other part of the then known world (we 
say ‘‘ the then,”’ because many, indeed most of the tribes of North American In- 
dians are at the present hour pure theists) ;—a small people, for we believe the po- 
pulation of Judea, or rather of Palestine, has been much exaggerated, in the infe- 
rences drawn from sacred and profane history of its numbers ; yet from thence 
sprung a religion professed by the most civilized nations of the world. From their 
small territory, besides the revealed faith, the professors of Mahometism believe in 
their father Abraham; thus the country which neither art nor science nor arms 
adorned, has given its creed to half the globe. But we are digressing— Dr. Russell 
has made a most interesting volume. If we are inclined to censure him, it Is for 
intruding into his work too much of romance in quotations from Chateaubriand ; 
that eloquent, but unsound rhapsodist. We have perused the Palestine wit) 
great pleasure, and can safely say that it confers credit on a series, which Uv 
spirited publishers have hitherto rendered fully equal to what the public expecte: 
from it, 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


aa: Mepicine, Surcery, &c. 
Heurteloup’s Principles of Lithotrity. 8vo. 11. 


History of the Epidemic Spasmodic Cholera of Russia, &c. By Bisset Hawkins, 


M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Winkworth’s Treatise on the Teeth and Gums. 4to. 10s. 
Bright’s Medical Reports. Vol. Ll. 71. 7s. 

Johnson’s Sportsman’s Dictionary. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
MIscELLanrous. 

Polynesian Researches, &c. By William Fllis. Vol. TV. 6 

Mayor Rickett'’s Narrative of the Ashantee War. 8vo. 10s. 6¢. 

Burgess’s Antiquities of Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. Sl. 3s. 

Dibdin’s Sunday Library. Vol. V.. ds. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1830. Svo. 10s. 











Works tn Progress. 49 


young’ » Integral Calculus. 8vo, 9s. 

Bernay’s Key to the German Exercises, 12mo. 4s. 

Constable's Miscellany. Vol. LXX1I. — Wilson’s Ornithology. Vol, IV. 
Se. Od. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Fourth Division. Vol. HIT. 4to. 17. 18s. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vol. ILL. Royal 8vo. 2. 

The Music of the Eye ; or, Essays on the Vitruvian Analysis of Architecture and 
Art, xe. By Peter Leigh, Esq. 8vo. 11. 10s, 

The German Muse; the Worth of Woman; and the Song of the Bell of Schiller ; 
translated by Baron Fabeck. 4to. dy. 

The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, &c. By J. C. Prichard, M. D. 8vo. “yl 

A System of Inorganic Chemistry. By Thomas ‘Thompson, ms 1). 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 

The March of Hannibal from the Rhone to the Alps. By H. . Long, Esq. Bvo. Js. 

A Natural History of the Globe, and of Men, Leasts, &e. ea by John W right. 
4 vols. 12mo. 1. Its. 

An Historical Enquiry into the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals. 
By William Jacob, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

The Consecration Service of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, Ac. By the Rey. Thomas 
Silver, D.C.L. 8vo. 3s. 

The Commercial Vade Mecum. @s. Gd. 

Novetns, Tarrs, Xe. 

Alice Seymour, a Tale. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Bayley’s Tales of the late Revolutions. 8s. 

Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle. — Roscoe's Novelist’s Library, Vol. LI. 
by Cruikshank. 5s. 

Millman’s Tales of the Stanley Family. 12mo. 


Porrry. 
The Miser: a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 
Chant Guerrier des Polonais; ou Sekrynecki devant Varsovie; poeme lynque. 
Par Alexandre D’Arblay. 12mo. 1s. 
Corn-Law Rhymes. i2mo. 4s. 


ismo. 


With etchings 


‘ys, Od. 


THEeo10cy. 
Watson’s Biblical Dictionary. Part 1. 8vo. 3s. 
The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall. Vol. Il. vo. 12s. 
The Preacher. Vol. Ul. 7s. Gd. 
The History of the Christian Religion and Church, during the first three Centaries, 
By Dr. Augustus Neander. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
The Confessions of Faith, \c, &c. By the Rev. 
Tordocraruy. 
treland Illustrated. 1 vol. 4to. with 81 views. 1/, 1s. 
Lancashire Illustrated. 1 vol. 4to. 1/, 7s. 
Devon and Cornwall Illustrated. In Parts, price 4s. 
Curtis’s History of Leicester. 8vo. 12s. 
Vovaors, Travers, & 
Fowler's Tour in New York in 1630. 12mo. 6s. 


t 


Edward Irving. 1 vol, 8vo, 8s. 


WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Friendship’s Offering, for 1852, will appear on the first of November, with highly 
finished engravings after Paintings by Lawrence, Stothard, Richter, Wood, Purser, 
Westall, and other eminent Artists. Its carefully selected Literature will also 
comprise contributions from the most popular Writers. 

Mr. A. A. Watts’s Literary Souvenir, for 1832, will contain, as usual, ‘Twelve 
highly finished line-engravings from several of the most celebrated pictures in mo- 
dern art ; three of which are from the pencils of the most distinguished French 
Artists, finished expressly for the work. 

The Forget Me Not, the oldest of the Annuals, will this year commence a new 
series, printed on paper ¢ I irger size than heretofore. Engravings by W. and C. 
Finden, Graves, Carter, C. Rolls, Engleheart, Davenport, and from Drawings or 
Paintings by Sir Thomas pes Martin, Prout, Richter, Holmes, Corbould, 
&c. will illustrate it. 

The Comic Offering, edited by Miss Sheridan, will be published on the first of 
November. 

The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir, for 1832 ; containing a variety of 
highly finished line-engravings. 

The Humourist, an Annual, is said to be entirely from the pen of Mr. W. H. 
Harrison, and will be illustrated by eighty-one engravings on wood. 


The Literary Guardian will appear this month, 1n weekly numbers, intended to 
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50. Works in Progress. 


furnish, in a form attainable to all classes of the reading community, a faithful and 
agreeable commentary upon every topic of interest connected with the passing a. 
velties in Literature and the Arts. Closely printed upon a fine sheet of double 
quarto. It is under the editorship of three gentlemen instead of one ; and if in the 
multitude of counsellors there be wisdom—an opinion, for the correctness . 
which we do not vouch, it must be triply excellent. . 

Ackerman’s Juvenile Forget Me Not will again make its appearance: and it 
conductors are said to have renewed their efforts to produce a volume hi bly 
adapted to the instruction and entertainment of youth. ealy 

A very cheap entertaining little paper, called ‘* The Tatler,’’ edited by Mr. ] 
Hunt, is now issued weekly, as well as daily, in aneat cover. The best informa. 
tion respecting the Theatres, as well as interesting articles by the Editor, are found 
in its columns. 

A new Annual, illustrated from Drawings by Prout, is to appear on the first of 
November, under the Title of ‘* The Continental Annual.” The literary depart- 
ment, under the superintendence of Mr. William Kennedy, will embrace a series 
of Romantic Tales. 

There is nearly ready for publication, a volume of Original Miscellanies, in 
prose and verse, comprising essays, tales, songs, &c. from one hand ; to be called 
‘The Chameleon.’’ Mr. Atkinson, the publisher, is the Author. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of the late Sir James Edward Smith, M.D., F.R.S. 
President of the Linnwan Society, &c. &c. is nearly ready. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1832; containing twenty-six beautifully finished 
Plates, executed by the First Engravers, under the exclusive direction of Mr. 
Charles Heath ; from Drawings by C, Stanfield, Esq., with Letter-press Descrip- 
tion by L. Ritchie, Esq. 

A Volume of Poetry, under the title of ‘‘ Pictures of the Past,’’ will shortly ap- 
pear by Mr. Brydson, 

A Novel, entitled ‘*‘ Norman Abbey,” by a Lady, is in the press, 

The History, Topography, and Antiquities of Framlingham, compiled from the 
best authorities, by K. Green, is nearly ready. 

Inquisitiones post Mortem, from the Reign of Hen. III. to 18 Hen. VI. 140. 
Mr. Nicholas Harris Nicolas has announced his intention of publishing, as soon 
as a sufficient number of Subscribers shall be obtained, Hwredum Calendarium, 
containing the Escheator’s Returns of the Names and Ages of the Heirs, which, in 
the printed calendars, are entirely omitted. 

Mr. John Britton is preparing for publication, the History and Antiquities 
of the Cathedral Church of Worcester; illustrated by a Series of Engravings of 
Views, Elevations, Plans, and Details of that Edifice : including an Architectural 
Description of the Church, Biographical Anecdotes of the Bishops, and of other 
eminent persons connected with the Cathedral. 

Nearly ready, A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Husband and Wife ; to- 
gether with the Laws relative to Breach of Promise of Marriage, Seduction, and 
Abduction of Women. The whole deduced from the most authentic sources, illus- 
trated with some of the most prominent modern cases, and brought down to the 
present time. By a Solicitor. 

A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Ilistorical, of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Navigation; by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Professor of Political Keonomy 
in the University of London ; in one large volume, 8vo. with Maps, Xc. Xc., Is in 
the Press. : 

The Adventures of a Dramatist, in Two Volumes, by Benjamin EFrerf, Esq., 
will appear this month. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from various Authors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, with English Translations, and illustrated by Remarks and Explanations ; 
by Hlugh Moore, Esq. is preparing. , 

‘The Sacred Songster, consisting of Original Hymns for Sunday-School Anniver- 
saries, &c., by J. Taylor, is nearly ready. Ae ' 

The Rev. Richard Burgess announces, the Topography and Antiquity of Rome 
(including the recent Discoveries made about the Forum and the Via Sacra, ) to be 
illustrated with numerous Plates, Xc. ‘ le 

A New and Enlarged Edition of the Rev. George Croly’s Beauties of the British 
Poets, 12mo. will soon appear. ae on of 

Mrs. Edward Bury is preparing for publication, by Subscription, a Selection 0 
tHexandrion Plants, belonging to the natural Orders Amaryllide and Liliaca; 4 
sisting of coloured Figures from Living Specimens, in the Botanic Garden # 
Liverpool, and other Conservatories in that neighbourhood. The whole “fv 
> var in Mr. Havell’s best Aquatinta style, and carefully coloured after t 

Jrawings. 

The Winter’s Wreath, for 1832; an Annual of Poetry and Prose, by one 
esteemed Writers. Hlustrated by Twelve beautiful line-engra¥Vings on Steel, "y . 
Goodall, H. Robinson, R. Brandard, W. Miller, A, R, Freebairn, F. Ensleheart, 
ynd BE. Smith. Will be published this month, 
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Fine Arts. a | 


Robert of Paris, « Romance of the Lower Empire. By the Author of Waverley. 
3vols. post 8vo. Inthe press. ‘ 

Sir William Jardine, Bart. F.L.S.E., F.L.S., &e. author of “ Illustrations of 
Ornithology,” has in the press an edition of ** Wilson’s American Ornithology,” 
with the Continuation by Charles Lucien Bonaparte ; the former published in Phi- 
ladelphia in 1802, the latter in 1825 and 1826. The whole will be contained in three 
volumes, demy 8vo. 

The Usurer’s Daughter, by one of the Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine, 
will be published this month. 

The entire Works of the Rev. Dan Taylor, late Pastor of the General Baptist 
Church, Whitechapel, London; under the superintendence of his nephew Adam 
Taylor ; by whom an Introduction will be prefixed ; are inthe press, In 2% vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Alaric A. Watts is preparing for publication a Volume of his Poems, to be 
entitled ** Lyrics of the Heart, ‘The Glass of Agrippa, and other Poems.’ The 
Work will be illustrated with several Line-Engravings, from Paintings and Draw- 
ings by the first eminent Artists. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Album is in the press; being a Collection of Humorous 
Tales, with numerous engravings on wood. 

The Editor of the ** Anniversary Calendar and Universal Mirror "’ having re- 
covered from his late long indisposition, the concluding part will shortly be ready. 

Mr. 8. Robinson has in the Press, A New Annual, for 1832; royal i8mo, with 
Seventeen or Eighteen Embellishments on Steel. 

Italy’s Romantic Annals are to form the subject of the New Series of ‘The 
Romance of History,” written by C. M‘Farlane, Esq. 

The Geographical Annual, tor 1852, is announced for publication on the first of 
November. ‘To contain one hundred engravings on Steel, of all the States, 
Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the world. 

The False Step, a Novel, will be published this month. 

The Biblical Cabinet Atlas is to be completed on the first of November; con- 
taining finely executed Engravings on Steel, of all the tribes and countries men- 
tioned in Sacred Ilistory. 
oe Author of Gertrude will shortly publish a Novel, entitled ‘‘ The Athanced 

ne.” 

A ing Edition, in French, of the Memoirs of Count Lavalette, has just ap- 
peared. 





FINE ARTS. 


Wister's Wreatru.—tThe first Annual for 1832, or rather the first plates of an An- 
nual which have reached us, are those of the * Winter's Wreath,’ which has silently, 
but successfully, risen in public favour to rival the first of its competitors. The 
engravings this year are very beautiful. Independently of a vignette wreath, an 
which the mechanical process of engraving is exhibited in astonishing perfection 
in the curved lines which surround the gurland ; we have eleven very. charming 
plates : viz. The Highland Fortress of Lessing Cray, by Martin, engraved by R. 
Brandard-—The Cotter’s Saturday Night, from Stothard, R. A., by FE. Smith-—-The 
Wreck, from J. Williamson, by R. Miller—Allon, the Piper of Mull, from Ek, 
Goodall, by H. Robinson—Portrait; the Visionary, from Hl. Liversege, by F. 
kingleheart--Lago di Nemi, from A. Aghio, by R. Brandard—The Reply of the 
Fountain, from H. Liversege, by E. Smith—Vintage Feast at a Villa of Rione, 
‘Trastevere, by H. Robinson— Naples, from W. Linton, by E. Goodall Abbeville, 
from 1). Roberts, by A. Freebairn—Sunset (Bavarian Alps), from G. Barret, by R. 
Wallis. Lessing Cray is a charming engraving, and makes good a favourite idea of 
ours respecting Martin, that if he would paint landscape of a simular character to 
the present, or of the wild Salvator cast, he would greatly excel in it. The engraving 
does Brandard great credit. The Visionary is a very sweet and expressive figure. 
The Lago di Nemi-Roma, by Aglio, is a most charming landscape, full of beauty, 
The Wreck, trom Miller, is feartully grand, and is an excellent piece of engraving ; 
the clouds and water are uncommonly well managed. The Vintage Feast, and Al- 
lon the Piper, with the scene from the Bavarian Alps, and indeed each plate, with- 
outexception, well sustain the character of this beautiful and popular annual. 


Retreat or a BacGacre-Wacoon ar tHe Barrie or Nasisy.—We have just had 
put into our hands a highly-spirited etching from a painting by HI. Melling, etched 
by the artist himself on the above subject. Itis avery spirited performance, full 
of vigour and animation, and does high credit to the abilities of Mr. Melling. The 
costume is in good keeping, and there is great freedom in the workmanship. The, 
managing of the shadows is effective, and tells well in connexion with the scene, 
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FINE ARTS.—PUBLICATIONS. 


The Monastic Annals of Teviotdale. By the Rev. James Moretoy 
F.S.A.E. Part I. 4to. Lizars, Edinburgh; Longman and (o 
London. » 


This is a most interesting and beautiful work, and starts with an account 
of Jedburgh Abbey—aspot rendered highly interesting to Scotsmen by many histo- 
rical recollections, and rendered familiar to the world by the figure it has made in 
another walk of literature which will be equally durable. The plates, of which there 
are three, are very beautifully engraved by Lizars of Edinburgh, and do great ere- 
dit to the artist’s skill. ‘The general view of the abbey from the south is a most de- 
lightful print. The historical records are compiled with great industry; and 
as fur as we can judge, with scrupulous fidelity. If the future numbers of this 
work come up to this specimen, we have no hesitation in saying it will not only 
deserve, but find a most flattering reception from the public. Jedburgh Abbey ap- 
peers to be one of the largest monastic relics in Scotland, and its remains are truly 
noble. 





Sketches in Italy, drawn on Stone by W. Linton. No, V. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. 


This work of Mr. Linton’s proceeds in the same beautiful style as the preceding 
numbers. The first view in the present is the Bridge Della Trinita at Florence, 
a most elegant and truly beautiful structure. ‘The Lago d’Osta is a fine fo- 
mantic scene. The Convent of St. Scholastica, Nepi, Cavi, and, lastly, the magni- 
ficent temples of Pawstum, are among the sketcbes in the present number, Subiaco 
is singularly romantic, while the Convent of St. Cosimato, among savage 
rocks, is a fit spot for the dwelling of Salvator Rosa. To us this work is worthy 
the pencil and tame of Mr. Linton, whose name is a guarantee for its excellence. 
The drawing is bold and masterly ; and the lithography displays admirably well the 
scenes, which are delineated in the freest manner of light and shade, 





Martin’s Illustrations of the Bible. Part IT. 


This number comprises the third and fourth plates of Mr. Martin’s series. The 
plates are 114 inches by 7}. One of the present plates is from Gen, ii1.8, 9, 10, 11. 
This engraving is one of the most charming of Mr. Martin’s burin. ‘The double 
light is uncommonly well managed and very effective, and the mass of shade 
well defined. ‘The situation of the moon and her pale light explains that the light 
in the foreground proceeds from no natural cause, ‘There is perfect simplicity in 
it as a composition. The other print is not so elaborate; we judge from it, 
however, that Mr. Martin has applied himself closely to the study of the human figure. 
We trust he will proceed with this work ; for it opens a vast field for his talents, 
and cannot fail to interest under a hand directed by a genius so happily adapted to 
its subject. 





MUSIC.—ITALIAN OPERA. 


In the present dearth of musical performances in the metropolis, we can 
only speak of the musical preparations which are making to open the campaign next 
season at the Opera with unprecedented splendour and novelty. The new lessee, 
we understand, has been most assidously collecting a powerful and various 
corps du theatre ; so that, from his own musical abilities, united with an efficient 
company, we anticipate the most glorious results in the cause of reform in this 
charming department of art. Many judicious changes are now making m the 
internal construction of the theatre and its avenues. The comfort of the audience 
will be very much increased, and the coup d’wil of the ensemble rendered much 
more splendid than it has been hitherto. We trust it will not be deemed poetical 
if we say, that we consider the star of lamps (which, on the night of the late illu- 
minations, appeared to be supernaturally suspended at a height of forty feet above 
the Opera House) as emblematical of the regeneration of that establishment. It 
hung apparently unconnected with earth, and gave ominous promise of better 


times. The ingenious contriver of this star, and the other modes of lighting the 


outlines of the building, deserves great praise. We have already beat th 
several new operas (new to the English public) which it is the intention fi it 
lessee to produce in succession. We cordially wish him success 1 his difheu 
undertaking. ., sons in 
With respect to other establishments we know but little of their preparations nt 
the musical way. Drury is to be a bear-garden, but what kind of garden Cove 
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Music.—Dramatic Review. 53 


Garden is to be we have not as yet heard. The managers will turn these two for- 
merly favourite resorts into desarts, if they persist in their wild speculations. 

The directors of the City Amateur Concerts (the most creditable things of the 
kind to English musical taste) have determined to be very brilliant in the ensuing 
season, ‘These concerts owe their origin to a young artist named Dandoe, of the 
highest ability in his art, and who evinces a thorough knowledge and enthusiastic 
love for good music, without which good music cannot be hoped for. We confess, 
from what we have heard these last two seasons, that the City beats the West End 
hollow, in real and honest efforts to promote true music. Goon, gentlemen amateurs, 
you have done wonders, and will do more by your liberality than fifty exclusive so- 
cieties can effect. 





MUSIC.—PUBLICATIONS. 


‘* Britannia one day reclined o’er the wave,’’—a Loyaland Patriotic Song, 
dedicated to the Earl of Munster. By Pierce Eoan. The music 
composed by T. Hucues. Purday. 

This is a patriotic song by our otd friend of Tom and Jerry celebrity, and 
1s very animated and appropriate at this moment. It isa tribute to William LV. as 
asalor. ‘lhe music is good. 





**O frown not upon me!” DANNELLY. 
** Pil remember thee !”’ Dirro, 
Both song and ballad are to the music of J. F. Dannelly, and will be found very 


pleasing compositions. ‘The last has been uncommonly well received by the public, 
but not better than it merited. 





‘* No bird is on the wing.” DANNELLY. 


The words are by Thomas Haynes Bayley, Esq., the inditer of words to all the 
modern musical compositions. The music of Mr. Dannelly is decidedly to be 
commended. Mr. Bayley’s words here are nothappy. Le tells us ‘* No bird is on 
the wing to night,’’ but that the owl on the old oak-tree stands a sentinel. We were 
not aware that this was necessary to be told, even to the simplest of us, Except the 
bat, we know of none but the owl that flies at midnight, 


DRAMATIC REVIEW. 


Tue Excutsyu Orrna, as we predicted, has been retrieving some of its former 
losses, by the success of Mr. Peake’s piece of ** The Evil Eye,’ which has been 
gradually increasing in attraction, and has made the treasury feel its value so 
much, that Mr. Arnold has engaged the Adelphi for a few nights longer than was 
contemplated in the original arrangement with Messrs. Mathews and Yates. We 
rejoice that so indefatigable a servant of the public as Mr. Arnold should have even 
thislittle gleam of sunshine, in the midst of those clouds, under which the indecision 
and delay of Parliament with regard to the new street still continue to keep him. 
There seems indeed a fatality attending this measure, which threatens to be of the 
greatest detriment to Mr. Arnold, who has already lost two seasons in consequence 
of the delay of this Bill in the House of Commons. Twice had it arrived at the 
third reading, when the change of Ministry in the first instance, and the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in the second, induced the necessity of commencing all the pro- 
ceedings de novo. A third time it has arrived, during the present session, at the 
same stage ; when up jumps Mr. Whittle Harvey, who moves for a committee up 
stairs, in which he opposes the Bill, with a virulence which itis very difficult to 
attribute to any good motive. The Bill, however, has passed, and enables Mr, Ar- 
nold to restore to the public their old favourite place of resort—the English Opera 
House. 


Tue Haymarnker has made the worst season, we are sorry to say, that it has had 
these last thirty years. Yet, Mr. Morris has been so far from idle, that almost every 
week has brought its novelty of some sort or other ; and many of these novelties have 
really possessed much merit. In the hope of, in some measure, retrieving his 
season, the proprietor has now engaged Mr. Kean at a salary of 501. per night, to 
take his second or third last-leave of the British public. The ‘ More last words of 
Mr. Baxter,” is really a joke in comparison with the leave-taking of our stage 
heroes. Mr. Kean may add to the strength of his purse, but certainly not to his 
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fume, by these repeated appearances. The great excellence of his acting, and that 
which gave him his popularity, was his energy; and this has lett him with }; 

hysical strength. He was wont to act ‘even to his fingers’ ends ;’ every portion of 
his ‘reat muscular strength was enlisted in the service of his pertormance and ¢] 
audience were carried away by the appearance of reality which this enerey gave ~ 
his personations. But, with a constitution broken down—with limbs attenuated 
eyes dimined of their fire by sickness—and a voice sinking under years of suffering 
—Mr. Kean is not what he was ; and we go to see him, rather as a splendid ruin in 
which we try to trace his former beauties, than from any excellence of his 
present acting. Recollecting what we doot Mr. Kean, knowing the opportuni. 
ties he has enjoyed and neglected, we are always melancholy when we see, or think 
or write about him. Ina career of double the length of that of Mr. Kean, Mr. Kem. 
ble scarcely received half as much money ; yet he contrived to make himself pro- 
prietor and manager of the then most splendid theatrical establishment in England 
while Mr. Kean figures away only as a partner ina minor establishment in the city. 
and proprietor, or lessee, of a small provincial theatre at Richmond. Of tragedies at 
this theatre, we have long since given our opinion, an opimionin which all our con. 
temporaries have coincided ; nor do the attractions of Mr. Kean compensate for the 
wretched assemblage and costumewhich make up the minor departments of Haymarket 
tragedy. Mr. Morris’s company, as well as audience, are the votaries of Momus 
rather than of Melpomene. We cannot help thinking we see them laugh, at the mo- 
ment they are wiping their eyes and attempting to squeeze outa tear; and we 
regret that any thing like an unsuccessful season should have induced Mr. Morris 
to have recourse to a tragic altar, as his principal source of attraction. 

We must now, however, bid adieu to the summer season. October is bringing 

in candle-light dinners and the great winter theatres, in one of which, at any rate, 
great preparations are making for the entertainment of the public. 


his 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—by the misfortunes of the last season, Captain Polhill, the 
member for Bedford, who beat Lord John Kussell in that town by a glorious majo- 
rity of one—a number which seems to attach to the measures of this nobleman—has 
become the sole lessee of Drury Lane Theatre ; and fully aware of the energies ne- 
cessary, and of the talent requisite for the conduct of such an establishment, be 
seems to have omitted no effort to deserve, if not to ensure, success. For this pur- 
pose he has composed a kind of cabinet of management, consisting of Mr. W. Dunn, 
thé respected treasurer of the establishment—Mr. Morton, the dramatic author—- 
Mr. Wallack, the stage-manager—and Mr, Bunn, who is known to have produced Mr. 
Eliston the most successful season, which he enjoyed during Iris lessee-ship of 
this theatre. These gentlemen think and propose what they conceive would tend 
most to the interests of the establishment ; and Captain Polhill himself decides as 
to the adoption or rejection of their propositions—his determination being guided, 
us much by his own ideas of the entertainment of the public, as by that of pru- 
dence, the absence of which ruined the prospects of last year. 

By the united exertions of these gentlemen, Macready, Richard Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, (Miss Paton,) Mrs. Humby, with all the old favourites, and 
several additional candidates for public favour, have already been engaged ; while 
a contract has been entered into with Mr. Planche for the production of Auber's 
celebrated operaof Le Philtre (The Love Powder), and Messrs. Kenney and Poole are 
playing Beaumont and Fletcher with the Possedé, which has created such a sensation 
lately in Paris. Mrs. Charles Gore has likewise an original comedy on the stocks 
for this theatre ; and Bishopis composing an opera ; while Stanfield with his magic 
pencil is forwarding the scenic embellishments of all the new pieces. __ 

In addition to the biped actors of this establishment, Captain Polhill has like- 
wise, at a great expense, engaged Mr. Martin’s corps of lions, tigers, bous, Ne., 
which have been performing with such distinguished success, and with so much 
applause, in several parts of the continent. We do not give our unqualified appro- 
bation of one of our great establishments thus infringing upon the privileges of the 
minors ; but when it is recollected how much money these latter draw from the 
purses of the play-going public, we do not wonder at the metropolitan theatres se- 
curing to themselves every kind of attraction. Independently, however, of this, 
the corps of Mr. Martin is said to be so remarkable in its performances, that we 
can easily imagine the hopes of success which its engagement must create. But we 
will not anticipate all those remarkable feats which Captain Polhill is at present 
embodying into a drama, and which will be aided by the powerful pencil of Stan- 
field, in a piece which will exhibit all the wild sports of the East. 

Mr. Martin himself, who performs with his animals, isa very remarkable pee 
he seems to have attained an entire command over the brute creation ; he can Mg 
his hand into the mouth of a lion roaring with rage, and the fury of the eve ; 
stopped ; he nurses lions as shepherds nurse their lambs; plays at chin-choppt 
with an alligator, and cherry-bob with a boa-constrictor ;, he sleeps with a tiger, a 
has no objection to wake with a roarer. 
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Learned Societies. 5S 


our English proprietors of menageries. Wombwell and Atkins are busy teaching 
their different animals to vie with those of their French rival, and we should not 
wonder at all if a Royal Academy of Histrionic Wild Beasts were to be established 
in the metropolis. 

In addition to this entertainment in the inside of this theatre, the long promised 
colonnade is now erecting on the outside ; which will prove a very great accommo- 
dation to the public, in going to, and returning from, the theatre. By means of this 
erection, during wet weather ten carriages will be enabled to set down and take up, 
where one only could do so before. With such utility we must not be fastidious 
about the beauty of such a construction ; its usefulness must make up for its de- 
ficiency of ornament, and we must be content with the “ eye-sore”’ of its appear- 
ance, when we recollect its conveniences. 

All these exertions show an energy on the part of Captain Polbill, which we 
trust will meet with a corresponding patronage on the part of the public. The difh- 
culty of these arrangements has likewise been greatly enhanced by the many im- 
prudent engagements made by Captain Polhill’s partner, last season ; many of which 
were made without his consent, and almost all without his being any party to them, 


Covent Garpen Turarre.—That the energies of this establishment are not 
commensurate with those of its rival, is more owing to the chancery-suit; the 
final appeal in which ruinous cause is now pending in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Kemble is, however, not idle: he is collecting as good a company as the uncer- 
tainty of his tenure will permit; and will, no doubt, open at his usual period, in 
spite of all the legal liabilities he will by this act entail upon himself. 

The chancery-suit has (thanks to the lawyers) outlived the lease itself, about 
which it was originally instituted ; and until this appeal is decided in the House of 
Lords, nothing can with any certainty be proceeded in. It is a fact, that this un- 
happy chancery-suit has actually cost a sum large enough, nearly, to have paid all 
the debts of the establishment. 

Wishing well to both the concerns, we trust they will both afford the public 
plenty of entertainment, and to us plenty of food for criticism. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat Soctstry.—At the last meeting of the session, the first paper read was on 
the tides in the port of London, by Mr. Lubbock. The author remarks, that the 
tides in the River Thames are remarkably regular: whether the moon’s declination 
be N. or S., no change takes place in tides generally; and it appears that there is 
high-water at the same instant on the coast of Portugal and the northern shores of 
America. The attention of the meeting was directed to a communication trom Sir 
James South, on the extensive atmosphere of Mars. This paper was not read, as 
several of Sir James's calculations were unfinished. Two papers by Snow Harris, 
Esq. were read ; the first was on the efficacy of screens in arresting the progress of 
magnetic influence. The author shows that every substance susceptible of mag- 
netic change can operate as a screen; the screening power being directly as the 
mass and susceptibility of magnetic change. The second paper wis on the effects 
of masses of iron in controlling the attracting force of the magnet. The author here 
endeavours to show, that in the attracting phenomena observed between a magnet 
and amass of iron, the former is to be considered rather as the patient than as the 
agent. The following are the titles of the other papers read. On re-crossed 
vision, by John Fearn, Esq. On the sources and nature of the powers on which 
the circulation of the blood depends, by Dr. Philip. Experiments on the length 
of the seconds pendulum, at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, by Captain 
Sabine. Onthe friction and resistance of fluids, by J. Rennie, Esq. On anew 
register pyrometer, for measuring the expansion of solids, by W. Daniels, bsq. On 
the determination of the thickness of solid substances, not otherwise measurable by 
magnetic deviation, by the Rev. W. Scoresby. On the influence of light, by John 
Burton, Esq. A critical and experimental inquiry into the relation subsisting be- 
between nerve and muscle, by Dr. W.C. Henry. And on the thermostat, or heat- 
governor, a self-acting physical apparatus for regulating temperature, constructed 
by Dr. Ure, the author of the paper: great practical utility promises to result from 
this invention. 


Grocrapuicat Socrety.—The following is the substance of a paper alluded 
to in a former No., as having been read before the Society, June 27. Pre- 
vious to the reading of the paper the President addressed the members, and 
stated briefly the method which had been adopted in laying down the course of 
the river. Although neither of the travellers were capable of making observations 
for latitude and longitude, and possessed neither instruments nor chronometers, 
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their track could be pretty, nearly ascertained. The position of the mouth of th 
river Nun on the sea-coast was known, and also that of Boussa, which had been laid 
down by Clapperton ; the former being the southern, and the latter the norther 
limit, between which all the river navigation must necessarily fall, The nc 
pursued by the travellers between these two a each day, and the entianated 
distance they had passed over, after making allowance for the current Were | d 
down successively until their arrival at the sea, on a very large scale. This ~ 
then reduced into the sheets laid before the Society, and again reduced into the 
map ; and the coincidences observable between the positions of places now met 
with and those formerly assigned to them, render it extremely probuble that the 
course of the Quorra has been determined with an accuracy that could hardly ite 
been expected. The River Coodoonia, flowing from N.E. out of the Nyffe party 
was passed precisely where it is laid down by Clapperton, and the junction of the 
Tehadda with the Quorra was found much in the same place as laid down by report 
Youri was also laid down about four days’ journey up the Quorra to the north of 
Boussa, and agreed very nearly with respect to the position of Sockatoo, whieh, 
had been previously laid down by Clapperton. The paper commenced with the de- 
parture of the Landers in January 1850 from Portmouth, and their arrival on the 
coast. Their directions were to proceed to Boussa by land from Badagry, and 
from thence up the river to Youri. At this place they were to embark on the Quorra 
or Niger, and not to quit the river, lead where it might, until they came to its ter- 
mination at the sea—orders which they have executed to the very letter, Mr 
Barrow stated it as his opinion, that the Niger has nothing whatever to do with the 
Quorra, and believes the former to be entirely another river. There are two re- 
markable facts which may be thrown out for the consideration of those who woul: 
speculate on this matter :—one is, that the word Niger was never met with by the 
Landers among the natives on any part of its banks—that it was called the Quorra 
by those to the northward ; and the other is, that to the southward it was called by 
the natives by a name signifying ‘ black’ or ‘ dark water.’ It is also called by them 
the ‘ Father of Waters.’ The approach to Kiama is described as being highly inter- 
esting and romantic. The road lay through a forest of immense trees ; so dense 
was their foliage, that the light from above was entirely excluded. It had beeome 
late in the day, and they were yet some distance from the town. ‘Towards dusk, 
they were met by a party of mounted soldiers, dispatched by the king of Kiama to 
escort them into his town. Night came on, and the fire-flies, which sported arownd 
them, like particles of flame, in all directions, were reflected from the gaudy trappings 
of the horses, and the accoutrements and arms of the soldiers. The whole forest 
was full of them. The soldiers rode sometimes by their side, or dropped in their 
rear, and again galloped suddenly past them before, contributing in no small degree 
to the bustle and importance of the cavalcade, which after a few hours arrived at 
Kiama. The travellers were immediately conveyed into the presence of the king, 
who received them graciously, and ordered them to be lodged in one of the best 
houses of the town. When passing through another town, the horse soldiers, on 
their arrival, immediately rode up to them, and after going through their maneu- 
vres, by brandishing their swords within an inch of their noses, (to their no small 
discomfiture,) dismounted and prostrated themselves before them, assuring them at 
the same time of the health of their sovereign. On arriving at Boussa, the travellers 
were surprised on finding it to be situated on the main land, and not on an tsland, 
as Clapperton had supposed it to be. This was, however, easily accounted for. 
Boussa is situated on the fork formed by the junction of a sluggish river with the 
Quorra. This is called by Clapperton, the Menai branch of the Quorra ; and, having 
passed it to reach Boussa, supposing it to be a branch of the Quorra, he naturally 
Imagined that Boussa was on an island. At Boussa they were well received by the 
king ; and being anxious to obtain the papers of Park, who was lost off that place, 
they were deterred from asking about them at first, by the apprehension of affront- 
ing the king, or incurring his displeasure. They were at length bold enough to 
make the inquiry, and heard of a man who had in his possession, a book which had 
been preserved by him as having belonged to that unfortunate traveller. Accord- 
ingly, a reward was promised if it should be the journal they were in quest of; 
and with much pomp and ceremony, as well as care, the book in question was 
brought on an appointed day, anxiety and eagerness possessing both parties alike 
the one to obtain the proffered reward, the other to secure Park’s journal. The 
book was slowly unrolled from a napkin in which it was preserved, and turned out 
to be no more than a book of logarithms, to the great diappointment of both parties. 
The celebrated city of Youri was reached by a tedious passage of four days up the 
river, which in one part, a short distance from Boussa, was so shallow that — 
nearly fordable’: this was in the end of June, the last of the dry season. W hi h 
at Youri, the rains set in; and, before they left it, the place was half covered wit 
water. This is frequently the case with the towns on the Quorra: they are . 
so close to the river in most places, and in others they are so low, that when a 
river swells by the rains, the towns are half overflewed, Your was left by th 
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river Cubba, which runs into the Quorrs to the north of it; and the travellers de- 
scended to Houssa, passing over banks and shoals, without any danger, which had 
been quite dry as they went up. Much delay seems to have been experienced by 
them from the difficulty of procuring canoes, as well as from the inherent idleness 
and apathy of the natives. Below Boussa, a large city called Rabbah, which we 
see is placed on the north bank of the river, was the first important point arrived 
at. Here the river takes its course to the eastward for a considerable distarce, as 
far as Egga, another considerable town on the opposite bank. At this latter place, 
instances of the slave trade were observed. A party, amounting to about two hun- 
dred, were seen by Lander’s party, exposed in ranks for sale, composed of men 
women, and children, indiscriminately. From this place they are passed on from 
hand to hand, till they at length reach the sea. Here large canoes were observed, 
having a hut in their centre capable of containing their owner, who is a merchant, 
and all his family ; so that they travel in them for trade, and require no other habi- 
tations Many of the canoes had blood smeared on the sterns, and feathers stuck in 
them to preserve them from the attacks of robbers ; from which, it appears, the river 
is not free. At an island near this place, the people were making haste away from 
their village in canoes, in consequence of the water having risen so high as to inun- 
date a great part of it. An amusing anecdote was related of a large rock in this 
part of the river, on which the superstitious natives believed there dwelt a genius 
who was famed for his benevolent disposition, It is a very conspicuous object in the 
river, being entirely white, and about 500 hundred feet high. Here they say sin 
and sorrow are unknown, the hungry are fed, the sick are healed, and the tears of 
the mourner are dried up. Itts necessary, however, that the visitor, whoever he 
may be, should make known his wants to the genius or spirit of the mountain in 
prayer; when, if hungry, he receives the most delicious food; if ill, he is imme- 
diately cured; and, should he be inclined to stay some days, he may do so, and 
enjoy the blessings of the place. Fundah is not on the banks of the Quorra, as 
supposed to be by Clapperton, but lies three days’ journey up the Tchadda, from its 
junction with the Quorra. There is a path to Fundah also from the left bank of the 

uorra, which is immediately opposite to the great Bocquay market, Just below 
the junction of the Quorra, the river runs to the south, through a chain of mountains 
which take their course to the S.E.to the sea. The river runs south about 200 
miles from the sea, by Bocquay, a celebrated market for slaves, frequented, it 
appears, by the traders from every place near it, particularly below it, towards the 
sea. The traders, who are chiefs of principal towns, bring hither goods obtained 
from vessels in the mouths of the rivers Benin, Nun, and others, These consist of 
rum, or rather rum and water, cottons, muskets and ammunition, Xc.; and the 
Bocquay market is the most celebrated for slaves and ivory in the whole river. 
The disaster which befel the travellers took place near Kirree, a little lower down 
the river ; where they were attacked, and the canoe sunk which contained all their 
equipage. Some of the journals were there lost, but sufficient was fortunately pre- 
served to render the account of the whole voyage complete. Each of the towns on 
the banks of the river, to some distance above this place, is governed by its own 
chief or king, as he is called. Right is maintained by strength, and no acknow- 
ledgement of sway over countries is known; in consequence much predatory war- 
fare goes on. Below this place the river turns to the S.W. to the Eboe country, 
where, after expanding into a sort of lake, the Delta is commenced, and the river 
branches off to the south and west. The country assumes an appearance of same- 
ness—no rising ground is seen for many miles—the mangrove becomes predomi- 
nant on the banks—the effect of the tide is discovered—and the sea is at length 
gained. Many villages and much cultivated land are to be found on the banks of 
the river, even with one or two exceptions, at every three or four miles, The 
breadth in some places is said by the travellers to be five or six miles, and the 
current to run four and five miles the hour. 
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Mineratocicat Survey or Scornanp.—A committee of the House of Commons 
lately met to consider the application of certain sums of money voted for a minera- 
logical survey of Scotland. Professor Jameson laid before the Wernerian Society 
a copy of a return to an address of the House of Commons ; from which it 
appears, that no part of the money had been granted to that Society, nor to the 
Edinburgh Museum ; but that the whole sum, amounting to upwards of 70001., had 
been paid to Dr. John Maeulloch, of Woolwich, for the mineralogical survey of Scot- 
land—never until now, it is said, heard of by men of science in that country. it 
was remarked, that it would be desirable for government to cause to_ be published 
forthwith the results of this expensive, and, it scems, only partial survey of 
Scotland. 
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New Sunvey.—Captain Fitzroy, who was lately employed ander Captain Kine 
surveying the Straits of Magellan, has recommissioned the Beagle, his fines 
vessel, for the purpose of completing our charts with those parts of the South Ame. 
rican coast which yet remain to be laid down correctly. ‘The Beagle will fit out at 
Plymouth, and be well equipped with scientific officers, and supplied with those ty 
struments necessary to such a service. 
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ON DPYFING SILK OF A GOLDEN YELLOW COLOUR BY SULPHURET OF capMivM. By 
M. Lassaicne.—Several mineral compounds, remarkable for a lively and durable 
colour, as well as for their unalterability on exposure to light, have been already 


applied to dyeing certain tissues: such are, among others, hydro-ferrocyanate of 


iron (Prussian blue), yellow sulphuret of arsenic (orpiment), and chromate of 
lead. Some of these applications are at present made, even in the large way, with 
advantage in several factories or dye-houses; and it is probable that eventually, as 
new experiments may show, the number of colouring substances derived from the 
mineral kingdom, which may be employed in dyeing, will increase. If the results 
which we presented to the Academy of Sciences last year, can find no direct applica- 
tion at this moment, we shall have at least fixed the attention of chemists on several 
facts, some of which were, we believe, at that time unknown. Among the metallic 
compounds which possess the property of being coloured by themselves, we have 
tried a series of experiments with a view to fix them on different textures or cloths. 


Some have yielded negative results, and on a small number only have we as yet. 


had the satisfaction of succeeding. The sulphuret of cadmium, the colour of which, 
ina state of purity, is so vivid and beautiful, has particularly engaged our atten- 
tion. This compound, the knowledge of which is a consequence of the discovery 
of cadmium, may be fixed on silk, as we have observed, by first impregnating that 
substance with a certain quantity of the chloride of cadmium, and putting it after- 
ward in contact with a weak solution of hydrosulphate of potash or of soda. Itis 
easy to perform this operation by holding the silk immersed in a solution of chloride 
of cadmium, at a temperature of 50° or 60° (from 120° to 140° Fahr.), during 15 or 
20 minutes, wringing it afterward, and putting it in contact at the common tempera- 
ture, with a dilute solution of hydro-sulphate of potash in water. As soon as the 
silk is immersed in this liquor, it takes a golden yellow tint from the sulphuret of 
cadmium which is ssdiinel, and which remains intimately combined with the sub- 
stance of the silk. According to the quantities of the chloride of cadmium which 
are applied on the silk, it is possible to obtain different shades from pale yellow to 
orange or golden yellow. This dyeing by sulphuret of cadmium is unalterable by 
solar light. Weak acids and diluted alkaline solutions in water do not occasion any 
change. The facility with which silk may be dyed by the process above-mentioned 
should allow it to be presumed, that if the cadmium were to become more common, 
not only its sulphuret would be employed in painting, as already proposed, but the 
art of dyeing might use it to advantage for dyeing certain manufactures of silk ot 4 
brilliant yellow colour, unchangeable by air and light. The giving of colour to tex- 
tures by this new mineral compound, would not have the inconveniences which are 
naturally attached to the yellow dyes by sulphuret of arsenic and chromate of lead. 
The trials which we have made on wool have proved to us that this substance does 
not possess, like silk, the property of readily taking a dye from sulphuret of cad- 
mium ; perhaps success might be attained with it, by modifying the process we have 
employed with silk.—Annales de Chimie. 


Roven.—The spirit shown by our continental neighbours, in the encouragement 
of usefal knowledge, is well worthy of imitation in this country. The Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Belles Lettres,and Arts, at Rouen, has just offered prizes of con- 
siderable value for the best treatises on the following subjects :—On the best org 
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nization of the school established in consequence of the will of the late Major- 
General Martin, for instruction in the useful arts, especially those connected with 
the sqouee munulactures : on some portion of the statistics of the department of 
the Rhone, or the city of Lyons in particulur; on the principles upon which, in the 
present state of civilization in France, the gradation of offences and punishments 
ought to be estublished, Ac. Ac. 


Mepicat Borany.—The Medico-Botanical Society of London has offered a gold 
and a silver medal for the best essays on the questions, ‘* What is the vegetable 
substance which could be employed with success in the cure of hydrophobia ?” 
and ** On the medicinal qualities and uses of any indigenous plant, which is not 
= sufficiently known, or on new uses and applications of any other indigenous 
plants. 


Narionat Reconps.—The Commissioners for the preservation of the Public 
Records have appointed Messrs, Baldwin and Co. their publishers, and intend 
that the works already printed, shall be offered by them on such favourable terms 
as will enable every considerable library in the empire to possess them. 
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Kept ast Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 

The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation, The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight m 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at cight o'clock, 


























. {Range} Range —— Rain 
tant of of : rene in Prevailing Weather. 
*|Ther.} Barom. vr Inches 
Aug. | 

23) 53-76 30,00-30,02 S.W. & N.W. Generally clear, except the evening. 

24) 53-73 20,02-20,72) Ss. Generally clondy, sunshine at times. 

= 52-70 '29,64-20,78) N.W. 025 Misling rain in the morning—day clear. 

26) 43-71 |29,86-29,89) 5.W. Generally clear. 

27) 54-76 20,90-29,98) S.W. ‘Morning clear, afternoon aud evening cloudy, 
28, 49-70 30,02-30,1]' S.W. Clear, except the evening. 

29) 47-72 30,13-30,16 W. & W. b. S. Generally » ag 

30) 47-73 |30,09-30,00) S.W. Cloudy,except for a few hours in the afternoon. 
31/ 53-70 29,89-20,02) S.W. & N.W. General cloud during morng. the evening clear. 

Se .| 

. 1} 43-56 29,90-29,75) N. & N.W. ‘Raining incessantly during the day, 
2| 43-56 |29,75-20,86) N.W. 135 ‘Alternate clear & cloudy, —showers during day. 
3 42-64) At 20,85) N.W. -1 (Clear, a few clouds at times. 

4, 45-70 '29,81-29,78, N.W.& S.W. Morning clear, afternoon and evening cloudy. 

5) 50-71 20,84-29,88) S.W. Cloudy, frequent intervals of sunshine. 
6 53-65 20,86-29,87. 5S. b. W. & S.W.! ‘Cloudy, sanshine at times, rain in the morning. 
7| 42-65 |29,86-29,71 S.W. 15 Except the morning, clondy, with rain at times. 
8! 43-52 29,76-29,60 S.W. | 025 Morning clear,—rest of day cloudy, with rain. 
9) 40.56 20,60-20,56) N.& N.W. | 275) Cloudy, with frequent showers, 

10) 47-63 29,73-20,84 N.W.& N.b. W.) 475) Alternately clear and clondy ; rain in afternoon 
11! 47-61 20,90-20,00 N.W.& N.b. W.) 025) General cloud, a shower in the morning. 

12 50-65 30,00-30,15, N. &. S.W. ‘General cloud—stars visible in the evening. 

13) 43-67 30,13-30,12) N.W. & S.E. (Cloudy, freqnent sunshine during the day. 

14 51-65 |30,00-30,07, N.E. & N.W. Generally clear, except the evening. 

15) 49-65 30,08-30,10 N. b. BE. & N.W. |Evening cloudy, the rest of day generally clear. 
16) 49-63 30,14-30,16 N.W.& N.b. W. ‘Alternately clear & cloudy, rain in the morning, 
17) 47-64 30,16-30,i3) N.W. Generally clondy, sunshine during the day. 

18) 47-67 (30, 10-30,00) S.W. Clondy, sunshine at times, 

19, 42-65 20,90-29,76) S.E. Generally cloudy, a shower in the evening. 

20, 39-61 29,81-29,82) S.W. 1 Morng. clear, aftern. & eveng. cloudy, with rain. 
21! 51-63 !20.75-29,80 S.b. W. & S.W.) .35) Morng. clondy, with rain ; aftern. & eveng. clear. 
22! 42-65 |20,81-29,94| N.W. | .025 Clear. 

Edmonton, Cuarces Henny Avams, 





MECHANICAL AND USEFUL ARTS. 


Tue Ixcrain Carver Loom, or Josian R. Crank, Sourn Coventry, Connre- 
ticut, May 7th, 1830.—-This improvement consists in substituting a rotary sheet ot 
pastehoard, parchment, painted canvass, or any other suitable substance, perforated 
with hules in such a manner as to form he figure required, in Leu of the barrel or ey- 
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linder with wire cogs, or staples, set in it, (somewhat resembling the barrel of a hand 
organ), which is commonly used ; and also as a substitute for, and an improvement 
on ‘‘the Jay Card Machine,” so called, or as it is sometimes called, “the Paper 
Machine ;” and also as an improvement on the canvass apron with cogs or strips of 
wood attached to it, and with staples set in these cogs, which has been recently 
brought into use. The sheet of pasteboard, &c. required, will be of various size 
according to the design of the figure to be laid out upon it, but always of a breadth 
about equal to the length of the cylinders, or cylinder, around which the sheet is to 
operate, and on this sheet is to be laid out the design for the figures to be woven by 
it in the same manner as the surface of the cylinder, or barrel, is usually laid out for 
the setting of the wire cogs, or staples: and in every place where a wire cog would 
be set in the cylinder, punch or cut a fair hole through the pasteboard ; and all 
these holes in equi-distant lines across the pasteboard ; and besides the holes which 
are laid out to form the figure, punch other holes near each edge of the pasteboard 
in aboutevery second or third line of the figure holes. This sheet, being thus pre- 
pared, may be conveniently applied and used in the following manner, viz. place a 
small cylinder of any convenient diameter, and of such length as the work requires, 
say from twenty-one to thirty-eight inches long, in the same place, or nearly in the 
same place of the lurge barrel, or cylinder, commonly used; this small cylinder is 
to be fluted, or grooved, from end to end, with grooves about half an inch deep, and 
just as near together as the lines of holes across the pasteboard are ; in every second 
or third groove near each end of the cylinder, drive a pin of wire, having a blunt 
point rising somewhat above the surface of the cylinder, and standing in right lines, 
around it, like spur cogs, and exactly corresponding with the edge holes in the 
pasteboard. Ata suitable distance behind this fluted cylinder, and parallel to it, 
place another plain cylinder; around both these cylinders wrap the sheet of 
pasteboard, and lace, or tack, the two ends together, or as nearly together as may be, 
im the manner of a rotary apron, or creeper, the rows of holes in the edges of which 
suit to the rows of pins in the fluted cylinder, and by which it is regularly moved 
forward and backward, in the same manner, and by similar machinery, to that which 
is in common use. In all ‘‘ pointed,” or ‘‘ gathered ”’ patterns, it is best to move the 
apron forward for the first half of the figure, and backwards for the reverse half; but 
in all ‘* sprig,” or ‘‘ cumber”’ patterns, it is best to move the apron perpetually for- 
ward, in the same manner as is known and practised by all carpet weavers. In the 
barrel, or cylinder, engine, the pins or staples are so arrangéd, that the wire slides, 
commonly called levers, which govern the threads of the warp, slide towards the 
cylinder at every hard, or double throw of the shuttle ; and a part of these slides, or 
levers, meeting with the pins, are obstructed in their course towards the centre of 
the barrel, and the number thus obstructed determines the number of threads of 
warp which shall be thrown over the surface of the web, from time to time, as the 
weaving progresses, to form the figures ; and a cylinder, or barrel, with pins diffe- 
rently arranged, is requisite for each differently figured pattern, But this improve- 
ment is different, in that the levers, or slides, which meet with the holes through 
the foster-board, are permitted to pass inward by entering into the grooves in the 
smaller cylinder, and so determine the number and arrangement of the threads of 
the warp which shall be thrown upon the surface to constitute the figures. There 
are, however, not only several different substances which may answer nearly as 
well as pasteboard, but also several different arrangements not differing essentially 
from that more particularly described ; especially that instead of having the per- 
forated apron pass round two cylinders in an elliptical form, as before described, it 
may be bound fast upon the surface of a large cylinder, grooved as aforesaid ; the 
grooves being just as far apart as the rows or lines of holes in the apron; but in 
this arrangement there will be no need of so many holes at the edges as in the 
former case ; and this cylinder may take the same place, and be moved by the same 
machinery, and in the same manner, as the common barrel with pms in it 1s moved. 
In this arrangement, as well as the foregoing, the same cylinder continues always 
on the engine, and the coverings only are changed to operate all the variety of 
patterns. In fine, the only things which I claim as improvements are the rotary 
apron perforated so as to form the figure, (upon principles already in use, ) as being 
much cheaper, more simple, more sure to be in order, more easily shifted, and re- 
quiring less attention in foremanship, than the barrel with pins, or staples, the 
eanvass with staples, or any other method of forming the figure in carpet ——s 
now in use; and also the fluted, or grooved cylinder, upon which the perforate 
apron operates. 


Tanninc.—An apothecary in the neighbourhood of Narbonne has published ¢ 
treatise, extolling the husks of grapes which have been deprivéd of their alcohol by 
distillation, as an excellent substitute for bark in tanning leather. After ee 
prepared the skins in the usual way, he places them in the pits, and covers them wi 
the grape-husks. From five-and-thirty to five-and-forty days are sufficient to com: 
plete the tanning. This method, according to the author of it, offers the ong 
advantages :—The operation is much more rapid ; it is much more economical, Tl" 
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leather has an agreeable odour instead of that of tan - a ao 
aoe ensediebeth. of that of tan; and it is twice as durable ag 


Rreraupd Epwarps’ sunstirvre ror GLAss, SAND, oR FMERY, AND OTHER scovrn- 
ING PAPERS OR SUBSTANCFs.—The claim of this patentee is for the application of 
powdered glass, sand, or emery to calico, linen, or other woven fabrics, instead of 
to paper. Phe linen being tightly spread on a board, the interstices are filled up 
with paper-pulp, or thick paste. When this is dry, a cement consisting of one 
pound of glue, with half an ounce of alum, dissolved ina pint of water, is spread 
on the calico, and the ground glass, sand, or emery is thickly laid over by hand. 
The superfluous sand being shaken off, the cloth is again to be dried, and then again 
to be rubbed over with the cement and dried, when it will be fit for use. 





NEW PATENTS. 


J. Young, of Wolverhampton, for improvements on locks and latches, with re- 
to the security of the same, and the construction of the interior and exterior 
thereof, July 27, 1851. 

M, Robinson, of Great George Street, Westminster, on behalf of W. A. Arch- 
ball, Ksq., - peo ve . Louisiana in the United States of America, for 
improvements in the making and purifying of sugars. Communic 
W.A. Archball, Faq. July 27, 1831. °° penn fey?) 7 

W. Church, of Heywood House, Bordsley Green, Birmingham, for improvements 
in machinery for making nails. July 27, 1831. 

A. M. Perkins, of Harper Street, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, for improvements 
in the apparatus or method of heating air in buildings, heating and evaporating 
Suids, and heating metals. July 30, 1831, 

Sir J. C. Anderson, of Bultevant Castle, Cork, for improved machinery for pro- 
pelling vessels on water, which machinery is applicable to other useful purposes. 
August 2, 1851. 

J. Hall the younger, of Dartford, for an improvement in machinery used in the 
manufacture of paper. Communicated by a foreigner. August 3, 1831. 

J. M. E. Ardit, of Newman Street, Oxtord Street, for a machine or apparatus for 
drawing, and for copying and reducing drawings and other objects or subjects, and 
for taking panoramas. Communicated by a foreigner. August 10, 1831, 

A. Cochrane, of Norton Street, Great Portland Street, for improvements in ma- 
chinery for propelling or moving loco-motive carriages, and giving motion to mills 
and other machinery. August 10, 1831. 

W. Mason, of Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, for improvements in the con- 
struction of wheeled carriages. August 10, 1851. 

1). Selden, of Liverpool, for improvements in metallic mills for grinding coffee, 
corn, drugs, paints, and various other materials. Communicated by a foreigner, 
August 11, 1831. 

A. W. Gillet, of Birmingham, for a new or improved machine or instrument to 
measure, beat, and give the accents in all the different moods of time, with any 
degree of velocity required, applicable to the teaching of music. Communicated 
by a foreigner, August 13, 1851. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Tus Poor.—Mr. Stone, the very intelligent author of the Lincolnshire and other 
Reports, displayed in his communications to the Board a vast store of sound practi- 
cal knowledge ; and which certainly deserved a more courteous reception than wus 
conferred upon them by Arthur Young. The mode of providing for the comfort of 
the poor in a manner likely to promote their happiness and welfare, Mr. Stone says, 
is briefly as follows: ‘‘ Let each cottager be provided with a comfortable cottage 
and a garden, wherein he may raise potatoes aud other esculent roots and vegetables 
for himself and family : half an acre of good land is generally sufficient, and as much 
as he can cultivate. Let him have these ata rent of twenty-six shillings per an- 
num ; a plan | have generally pursued, where the direction of this matter has been 
left to myself, because the laying up an even piece of money (Sixpence per week ) is 
soon discovered to be necessary, and insures punctuality. Where cottages are to 
be erected, I have generally recommended that two or more should be con- 
nected, as a means of preventing secret movements, by making the general conduct 
of each individual known to his neighbour ;—a good expedient for preventing 


abuses. * ** It is a lamentable circumstance, that under the general complaint of 
the increase and accumulation of the funds for the maintenance of the poor, which 
are frequently raised with difficulty, and often paid with grumbling and reluctance, 
80 few of those whose duty and interest it is to attend to their economical expendi- 
ture bestow the smallest thought on the subject till they are called upon again. 
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Probably in their minds it is confounded with their general idea of taxes. 
regard to the rates for the maintenance of the poor, it is quite different. 
interested in the economical expenditure of every shilling of that fund unti 
again called upon to raise another. The pauper receives hard money of t} 
seer, and lays it out in the best manner he can for himself. This observati 
me to consider under what disadvantage these supplies are generally expended 
Even the cottager who occupies small portions of land is obliged to deal in a similar 
way, and [ mean to include his interest within my observations. The practice of 
men-midwives has, ‘generally speaking, been a means of reducing the condition of 
the lowest orders : those gentlemen are generally apothecaries too; and it has been 
of late years a practice with the poor to call in medical assistance upon occasions 
which formerly were considered as slight, and were commonly removed bya little but- 
tered ale, a hot brick, a flannel waistcoat, or by the application of some of Dr. Last’s 
remedies. Gentlemen of the profession of physic must be paid for their ski}) 
labour, and drugs, when they are called in; and the object | have in view is, that 
they should be employed less frequently, and better oe more certainly paid. [Let 
& proper woman in every parish be instructed in the art of midwifery, and in the 
proper methods of treating lying-in-women ; and to her let the poor generally re- 
sort, Leta surgeon and apothecary be agreed upon at a fair and liberal salary for 
his attendance by the year, in difficult cases, according to the number of paupers- 
and let the cottagers, or other persons who think proper, raise by subscription an 
additional sum, by way of salary for attending their families during sickness, or in 
cases that require the art of surgery. Thus we should frequently have disease pre- 
vented, or nipped in the bud. ‘The consequence ofa sick family to a cottager, in the 
present age, 1s but too often the sale of his cow to pay the doctor's bill. The cot: 
tuger and pauper feel alike the disadvantage of laying out their money at a village 
shop, as many of the articles they purchase have from custom and example, more 
than from their natural wants, become necessaries of life. There the commodities 
are worse in quality, sometimes deficient in quantity (as coarse heivy paper is 
generally weighed with the little medicines ) aa higher in price than they might be 
purchased at the best hand by thirty per cent. In the antiate of clothing, every ad- 
vantage is taken of the lowest class of people. The butcher gains the offal, being 
the skin, tallow, &c., or what he calls a fifth quarter, and which is twenty per cent, 
upon his whole capital. Experienced in the weight of live animals, from so fre- 
quently weighing them dead, it is reasonable to suppose that he gains five per cent. 
of the grazier or salesman from his superior judgment ; and as the price of butcher's 
meat is not regulated by any standard, and is always varying, he generally gains ten 
per cent, upon that head. Allowing five per cent. for losses, the gain will be thirty 
per cent, on the whole capital, which admits of a weekly return. This is an object 
ofthe most serious consideration, when considered as a means of enhancing the price 
of provisions, and calls aloud for public redress. I therefore recommend, that in 
every large parish there should be established public shops for vending grocery, 
drapery, xc., and made-up clothes; but, first, a public slaughter-house and shop 
for distributing butchers’ meat to the lower classes weekly, and a public oven for 
baking bread for all those who choose to send to it twice a-week. All this might be 
easily carried into effect by a man hired for the purpose, under the direction, inspec- 
tion, and control of the minister of the parish, and the overseer or overseers of the 
poor for the time being. ‘The articles of consumption might be easily purchased to 
great advantage, for ready money, at the first wholesale warehouse ; and the distri- 
bution might be made weekly. In many situations a farmer, tradesman, or me- 
chanic of respectability, who has retired from business, might be procured, who 
would find the superintendence of this department a pleasant, because a benevolent, 
employment. I have seen a great advantage enjoyed by acountry village, where the 
clergyman dispensed advice, medicine, and assistance. Surely this practice might 
be extended, and many of the clerical profession might derive no slight pleasure 
from the consciousness of being so well employed! Lastly—‘ Thou shalt not muz- 
zle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn!’ It is a practice with many 
farmers I am acquainted with, to supply their regular labourers with bread, and 
corn ata moderate price per bushel, weekly ; a far better practice for the farmer 
than raising the price of labour, which cannot be again easily lowered with a change 
of circumstances, and more advantageous for a labourer, who would himself expend 
an increase of wages to less advantage. In the present year (1800) the farmers al- 
low the labourers good wheat at seven shillings per bushel, as well as milk for their 
families, at a moderate price daily. Others keep a cow for each labourer, ata 
moderate price, for agistment. And as such procedures are a means of keeping 
down the poor-rates, it isa matter of the utmost economy to pursue this plan. It 
muintains the spirit of the labourer unbroken, and keeps up the laudable pride of 
supporting a family without going to the parish for relief. Pride of this sort ind 
fence, not only against a pusillanimity of spirit, but against that depravity of min 
and extinction of virtuous principles that so often lead a man, step by step, to acts 
of the greatest atrocity.” 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


We cannot report any greater activity in the Commercial Markets, or, indeed, in 
the manufacturing districts. Several causes, that we have before incidentally no- 
ticed, have a tendency to produce this state of things. The affairs of Belgium are 
not yet settled ; at least not sufliciently so, for prudent merchants to make large 
shipments to that country. France is not only disturbed, but impoverished ma- 
terially by the repeated movements of the mob of Paris, which destroy commer- 
cial enterprise and intercourse ; and the north of Europe, as far as trade is con- 
cerned, presents a gloomy picture. The Polish war has impoverished a large 
portion of it, and, although the cholera now appears to be passing away there, that 
dreadful scourge has greatly interfered with mercantile pursuits. ; 

If we look at home, there are several causes to check the progress of trade. In 
this place, it is our business only to state facts, and, therefore, we are of course 
making no remark as to whether Ministers are right or wrong in hesitating upon 
commercial matters ; but, most assuredly, they do hesitate, and thereby create con- 
siderable confusion in the mercantile world. Upon the Foreign Retined Sugar Bill, 
for instance, they have been so undecided (circumstances have probably caused 
the indecision), that individuals interested in that measure have been at a loss to 
know how to act. They have now carried that measure through the House of Com- 
mons by a small majority, and that circumstance, we understand, has created fur- 
ther hesitation in the minds of Ministers, as to what course to pursue upon this 
important subject, as well as the larger one, that embraces the West-India interest 
generally, which is really very much depressed. ‘There is no activity in the sugar 
or rum trades ; and that which prevails in coffee is to be attributed to the acci- 
dental occurrence of short stocks and increased demand; and both these cireum- 
stances, operating at the same moment, have produced the activity we are speaking 
of, It does not, however, arise trom any sound permanent causes. In East-India 
produce, there is « complete stagnation ; shipping orders will be coming in, but at 
present there is nothing doing. 

in the manufactaring districts there has been great languor; and the raw cotton 
market has, with diticulty, under the most opulent holders, maintained itself; and 
Where the material has been in weak hands, and sales forced, sacrifices have ne- 
cessurily been submitted to. The hesitation of Ministers, as to the importation 
duty on raw cotton, has very much embarrassed manufacturers and importers in 
their proceedings. 

The East-India tea sale has just ended. The result of which is, that all the low 
priced teas have gone off at an average advance of 2d. per }}}, a8 compared with 
_ sale’s price; and the superior teas have sold without uny advance upon that 
sale. 

The East-India Company's declaration of indigo being very large for the Oc- 
tober sale (it is expected, that when all is in, it will amount to 12,000 chests), has 
in the mean time checked private bargains, which bad, for a short time previous! ie 
been done at 4d. profit on the last sale’s quotation. Now, parcels will scarcely 
reach the price of the last sale. , ; 

The Wine trade is at present suffering under the two-fold inconvenience of the 
recent alteration in the duties, which, whether right or wrong, has created great 
embarrassment, and the still unsettled state of affairs in Portugal. 

The Iron manufacture is but slowly recovering from the effects of the ‘ turn 
out” of the workmen in the summer. ‘There is rather more doing in the lead and 
tin manufactures, which have recently been very much depressed. 

Tuer Money Manker.—There probably never was an instance before, for the same 
space of time, of such a total stagnation of all business on the Stock Exchanges, as 
has been experienced since our last report. Day after day consols remained from 
82 to 4, the fluctuations being merely the fractions between these apace The 
public have appeared determined not to invest capital in stock, and speculators 

ave been very cautious in operating. ‘The affairs in Paris created a momentary 
excitement in the English money market ; jobbers were on the alert, and some 
bargains, but not to any great extent, were in consequence entered, The bustle 
occasioned by the events of Paris soon passed sway, the French Funds came over 
better, and consols which had been depressed nearly 1 per cent. returned to their 
former quotation. Upon the Foreign Stock Exchange there has been as little to 
attract attention as in the English. The disturbances in Brazil that took place 
early in July, and were known here about the middle of last month (September), 
had, during one morning, a sensible effect upon the Bonds of that State im this 
Market. ‘They declined 2 per cent. from 48} to 464, but they soon go - WI, 
and the next day were quite firm at the highest quotation. Portuguese |} —_ ave 
not been seriously affected by the affairs of that country, and per oname ly _— 
tained themselves. Spanish Bonds declined about the middle of September =o 
1 per cent. without any cause, but they have since reached the quotation. ae 
sian have varied very triflingly, in consequence of the ‘fairs of Poland and other 
political events. 






















































64 
PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDs, 


On Saturday, 24th of September. 


ENGLISH FUNDs. 

Bank Stock, shut.— Three per Cent. Re- 
duced, shut. — Three per Cent. Consols, 82, 82 
oue-eighth.—Three and a half per Cent. Re- 
duced, shut.—New Three and a half, 89 seven- 
eighths, 90.—Four per Cent., shut.-Long An- 
nuities, shat.—India Bonds, 1 Dise.—Exche- 
quer Bills, 12, 13. 11 pm. 

FPORRIGN. 
Brazil, 427 three-quarters, 48 half.—Danish, 


62 three-quarters, 63.—Portnguese, 50 hale. 5 

—Russian, 92.--Spanish, 13 Sue, -Onee “9 

19.—French Rentes.— Five per Cent., SBF. Bic. 

—Three per Cent., 58f. 70c. : 
SHARES. 

English Mines, 22 half.—Protector Fire, 1. 
5s. 6d. pm.—Canada, 21.— Rock Salt, 14- 
United Mexican, 5.—Anglo-Mexican, 18,— 
Real del Monte, 27. 





BANKRUPTS. 
FROM AUGUST 12, TO SEPTEMBER 13, 1851, INCLUSIVE. 


August 12.}—H. Wilson, Riding-House Lane, 
Marylebone, timber merchant. — L. Buttress, 
London Terrace, Hackney Road, builder.—J. 
James, Meeting-House Court, Old Jewry, mer- 
chant. — W. Hebblewhite, Manchester, coim- 
mission agent. — J. Petty, Liverpool, coal mer- 
chant. — W. Palmer, Pencoyd, Herefordshire, 
clothier.—W. Thirlby, Ibstock Lodge, Leices- 
ter, farmer.—E. Seulion, Poultry, haberdasher. 
—J. Buckley, Coventey builder.—J. Wilson, 
Liverpool, mercer.—T. Dewhurst, Liverpool, 
ironmonger, 

August 16.)—R. Alderson, Crawford Street, 
St. Marylebone, linen draper. — J. Andrew, 
Nottingham, money scrivener. — A. Simmons, 
Goswell Street, baker. — J. Hillary Suwerkrop, 
University Street, St. Pancras, engineer,—J. 
Morgan Thomas, High Street, Shadwell, gro- 
cer. — R. Jenkins, Neath, Glamorganshire, vic- 
tualler.—T. and C. Vining, Bristol, corn factors. 
—J. Wood, Manchester, manganese dealer.—J. 
Hervey, J. Robinson, and R. Hervey, Man- 
chester, manufacturing chemists. — P. Peters, 
Manchester, publican. 

August io) — W. Towers, Nottingham, gro- 
cer. — 8S. Brown, Whitechapel, grocer. — R 
Cowley and J. B. Blackley, oF see Street, 
tea dealers. ~— G. J. Hazelton, St. John Street, 
West Smithfield, furnishing ironmonger. — J. 
Jones, Tottenham Court Road, lodging house 
keeper.—W. Dennison Wilkinson and Martin 
Petrie, Lime Street, East India agents.—J. 
Medhurst, Fleet Street, tailor. — J. Anthony 
Zwinger, Auction Mart Coifee House, mer- 
chant.—B. Daniel Benjamin, Manchester, mer- 
chant.—J. Claridge, Birmingham, victualler.— 
J. Simpson, Poulton, Wilts, baker.—R. Dunn, 
Wiveliscombe, Somersetshire, clothier. — D. 
Jarvis, Radford, Nottinghamshire, frame smith. 
—W. Lynall, Walsall, Staffordshire, victualler. 

August 23.)—W. Hurst, Bedford Square, Mile 
End Road, builder. — W. Dufton, Basinyhall 
Street, dealer in wool. — R. Morris, Lawrence 
Lane, wholesale linen draper. — J. Davis, Bir- 


mingham, linen draper.—J. Whittbread, Ever- 


ton, Lancashire, livery stable keeper. — J. 
Wilday, Birmingham, hotel keeper. — George 
Lowthian, Exeter, draper. — W. Coopland, 
Leeds, boot and shoe maker. — Samuel Cham- 
bers, jun. Birmingham, ivory worker.—J. Coo- 
r, Liverpool, bone dealer. — W. B. Eabbage, 
Great Yarmouth, mast maker.—W. Kelsey, 
Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, draper. 
August 26.1 Thomas Harrison, Prince’s 
lace, Commercial Road, woollen-draper.— R. 
. Perks, Monckton Combe, Somersetshire, 
hrewer. — A. Dawson, Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, boarding house keeper.— G. Deudney, 
ford, seed crusher.—J. C. James, Bath- 
, Somersetshire, stone merchant.—G. Daw- 
son and J. Kerr, Manchester, nankeen manu fac- 
turers. — G. Trim Whitfield and J. Sargant, 
Whitchoreh, Shropshire, silk throwsters. 
August .29.) — Alexander Fletcher and John 
Young, Millbrook, Hants, iron founders. —W. 


Wilcocks Sleigh, Upper Seymour Street, Port 
man Square, surgeon, — James Hodgson, 37 
Nicholas Lane, London, insurance broker.—J. 
Motley, Arle Mill, Gloucestershire, miller. — J, 
Wilks and John Ecroyd, Rochdale, nail manu- 
facturers. — T. Wrigley, Oldham, Lancashire, 
cotton spinner.—J. Hollins, Leeds, meal seller. 

September 1.}—T. Josiah Gillingham, Pro 
vidence Wharf, Kingsland Road, coal merchant. 
—C. Pottinger, Green Dragon Public House, 
Stepney, victualler. — Samuel Herapath, Hol- 
born Bridge, hatter. — Francis Walmsley, 40, 
Parliament Street, Westminster, lodging house 
keeper. — E. Darke, Box, Minchinhampton, 
Gloucestershire, boat owner.—W. Tuck, Bising, 
Norfolk, miller.—P. Rea, Sidbury, Worcester- 
shire, glove manufaecturer.—J. Dempsey, Man- 
chester, flour dealer.— Matthew Pennington, 
Burton Leonard, Yorkshire, common carrier.— 
B. Beaman, Catherine Mill, St. Catherine, So- 
mersetshire, mealman.—J. J. Pring, Bradford, 
Wilts, grocer.—R. Emmet, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
woolstapler. 

September 5.) — J. Ward, Upper Ground 
Street, iron founder. — T. Nettlefold and W. 


‘Reid, Francis Street, Tottenham Court Road, 


furnishing ironmongers.—C. G. Gray, Norwood 
House, Iver, Bucks, dealer.—A. Green, Brewer 
Street, Pimlico, tailor.—T. Hodges, Tattersall’s’ 
ye Grosvenor Place, victualler. — Richard 

erbert, Old Cavendish Street, Cavendish 
Square, builder. — F. Walmslay, Parliament 
Street, Westminster, lodging house keeper.— 
W. Manning, F. Manning, and J. L. Anderson, 
New Bank Buildings, West India merchants.— 
J. Evans, 25, Northumberland Street, Charing 
Cross, tailor.—R. Thomas, Clun, Salop, maltster. 
—H. Pickering and W. Pollard, Liverpool, ap- 
holsterers. — Peter Howard, Liverpool, cabinet 
maker.—R. Miners, Mogan, Cornwall, victual- 
ler. —T. Jones, Llangollen, Denbighshire, inn- 
keeper.—H. Reade, Liverpool, victualler. — J 
Force, Exeter, broker. — W. Butter, Cheswar- 
dine, Salop, miller.—T. Blomeley, Bury, Lan- 
cashire, cotton spinner. ; 

September 9.|—T. Hutchon, Finsbury Cireus, 
merchant. — William Nicholson, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, scrivener. — Rene de Cantelouze, 
King Street, Soho Square, dress maker. 

September 13.)— Hawthorn and W. H. 
Lloyd, Burton-upon-Trent, linen drapers. — T. 
Neighbour, sen. and T. Neighbour, jun. King 
Street, West Smithfield, wine merchants.—A. 
Wyatt, Bankside, Southwark, Roman cement 
manufacturer. — J. Rope, Ray Street, Clerken- 
well, butcher. — R. R. Clarke, High Holborn, 
victualler.—S. Crokwell, Torquay, Devonshire, 
builder.— W. Hopeful Lerew, Great Portland 
Street, surgeon. — T. R. Blayney, Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, flannel manufacturer. — "= 
Shaw, Aston, Staffordshire, china manufacturer. 
—W. Miller, Walcot, Somersetshire, grecet-— 
Richard Price, Manchester, grocer.—Joseph 
Botham, Derby, architect. 
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HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Ocronen 1, 1851, 


Hovse or Lorns.—August 5.—Earl Grey moved an Address to his Majesty, in 
answer to his Message recommending an additional provision for the Duchess of 
Kent and Princess Victoria.—The Lord Chancellor presented a Bill for the purpose 
of facilitating business in the Court of Chancery. 

August 4.—The Delays in Chancery Bill was ordered to be read sine die.—Lord 
Eldon moved that the papers connected with the prosecution of Mr. O'Connell be 
laid betore the House. 

August 5.—The Harl of Aberdeen moved an Address to his Majesty praying for 
copies of despatches from his Majesty's Consul in the Azores. The motion was ne- 
gatived. 

August 8.—No debate worthy of record took place. 

August 9.—The Marquis of Londonderry moved for copies or extracts relative to 
the settlement of the affairs of Holland and Belgium. He afterwards withdrew his 
motion. 

August 10.—The Exchequer Bill went through a Committee, but no debate wor- 
thy registering occurred. 

August 11.—The Coal Duties Repeal Bill was read a third time, after the Duke 
of Wellington had urged the necessity of despatch in repealing the London Lacal 
we as the present Bill would not benefit the metropolis while the local taxation 
existed, 

August 12.—The Disembodied Militia Bill was read a first time.—The Churches 
Building Bill was read a third time and passed. 

August 15.—Lord Kenyon brought ina Bill, which had for its object the protee- 
tion of agricultural industry by means of the extension of the principles of the Tithe 
Composition Bill, introduced by a most Reverend Prelate. The whole effect of the 
Bill was to get rid of the objection which wasconstantly urged against tithes, 
namely, that it was a tax on the labour of the industrious man,—Lord Tenterden, 
with a view of inducing some information on the subject of the Bill to prevent 
frauds upon creditors, moved that there be laid before the House, a list of all per- 
sons now in execution for debt in the King’s Bench, Fleet, and Whitecross-street 
prisons ; stating the time they had been in custody, the amount of their debts, and 
whether such persons have applied to the Insolvent Debtors Court for his or 
her discharge. 

August 16.—The Earl of Orford wished to ask a few questions of the Noble Earl 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government respecting the Belgian affairs, which he 
prefaced with observations as to the alleged armistice, which he declared was no ar- 
mistice, and a condemnation of the projected destruction of some of the Belgic 
fortresses bordering on France. Earl Grey deprecated the bringing forward such dis- 
cussions in the present state of the negociations. In his opinion, no course could 
be better chosen than that pursued by Noble Lords on the other side of the House, 
for the interruption and throwing of difficulties in the way of the completion of 
those negociations ; they were only calculated to do much harm, and to create ill- 
will and misunderstanding. 

August 18.—The House went into a committee on the Sale of Beer Bill. After 
—— erable debate, it resumed, and the Report was ordered to be received on 
the 22nd, 

August 19.—The Excise Duties Bill was read a third time and passed. 

August 22.—The Lieutenants of Counties in Ireland Bill, the Belfast Harbour 
Bill, and a private Bill were brought up from the Commons, and read a first time.- 
The Duke of Richmond moved the second reading of the Bill providing for the 
more effectual relief and employment ofthe poor, f 

August 23.—The Royal Assent was given by commission to the Exchequer Bills 
Bill, the Lords Lieutenant (Irish) Bill, and 37 private Bills.—The Interpleader and 
the Arbitration Bills were read a third time and passed. a 

August 24.—A message from the Commons brought up the Administration of Jus- 
tice in Ireland Bill.—Lord Wynford having moved that the Fraudulent Debtors Bill 
be read a third time, Lord Plunkett moved that it be read a third time that day six 
months; and the Bill was lost. 

August 25.—The Poor Relief Bill and the Lunatics Bill were passed. 

August 26.—Lord Althorp and others, from the House of Commons, brought up 
the Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill, which, on tke motion of Earl Grey, was read 
a first time. Tee 

August 29.—The Marquis of Londonderry, in rising to move for returns of the 
sums contributed by Great Britain towards the erection of fortresses in the Nether- 
lands, said, that he wished to ask the Noble Earl some niger on the subject of 
our foreign relations. The first question he wished to ask was, whether it was true 

October , 1851.—vo1. 11. NO. VI. r 
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that Prince Leopold had required of the French Government that 10,000 or 19.000 
men should remain in Belgium. Earl Grey complained of the course pursued by 
the Noble Marquis in bringing questions before the House without regular notice 
in which the issue of Pe or war might be involved. He should merely repeat’ 
in answer, what he had said before, that Marshal Gerard had received orders tc, 
rétire with his whole force.—The Burning of Lands in Ireland Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

August 30.—The Archbishop of Canterbury moved the second reading of his Rill 
for regulating pluralities in benefices held by spiritual persons; the Bill was read 
a second time accordingly. 

August 31.—-The Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill was passed.—Viscount Mel. 
bourne, in moving that the Report of the Beer Amendment Bill be received 
begged to say that he had attentively considered the subject, with a view to devise 
some means of limiting the hours of keeping the shops open in rural parishes, as 
distinguished from cities, boroughs, and towns. But he abandoned the hope of 
effecting any satisfactory alteration of this nature, when he found that there were 
many of the places in which the restriction could not be enforced without great in- 
convenience. 

September 1.—The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill to extend to the Courts of 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction the same remedy against persons having Parliamentary 

rivileges which the Courts of Chancery and Common Law enjoy at present.—Lord 
lunkett brought in a Bill to extend the process of the Courts in England to 
reland. 

September 5.—The Earl of Aberdeen, pursuant to notice, rose to present a pe- 
tition from the ship-owners, merchants, and others in London engaged in the trade 
with Portugal ; and, in doing so, entered at some length into the political connexion 
of that country. The Noble Lord considered it a disgrace to England to suffer a 
French fleet to domineer over Portugal. 

September 6.—The Royal Assent was given by commission to the Duchess of 
Kent's AnnuityBill, the Candle Duties Repeal Bill, and several private Bills.—The 
Duke of Sussex presented a petition signed by the different foremen of seven suc- 
cessive Old Bailey Grand Juries, and upwards of 1100 merchants, traders, and 
others who either have served or are eligible to serve as jurors, praying the hon 
House to take the Criminal Laws into their consideration, for the purpose of re- 
vision and amendment of the same; by drawing a distinction between the simple 
invasion of rights of property and crimes of violence and blood ; and by abolishing 
the penalty of death in all cases in which the legislative power cannot justify, in 
the eyes of God and man, that last and dreadful alternative—the extermination of 
the offender. The Lord Chancellor was prepared to admit that the Criminal Code 
required revision; but he by no means went the length of saying that capital 
punishment should be abolished in all cases of crime without violence. The blood 
of man was shed upon a principle of expediency. They had no right to shed the 
blood of a murderer, but it was done that example might deter others from the com- 
mission of similar crimes.—The Canada Revenue Bill was passed. 

September 7.—Their Lordships forwarded the Bills on the table in their respec- 
tive stages, and adjourned. 

September 9.—At the request of Lord Suffield, the Lord Chancellor postponed 
the second reading of the Bankruptcy Bill till Thursday. 

September 12.—It was agreed that the Game Bill should be read to-morrow a 
second time, and the discussion be postponed to a future day. 

September 13.—The following Peers, elevated in the late promotions, were intro- 
duced, and took the oaths fos their seats :—-The Marquis of Westminster (the 

Earl of Grosvenor), Lord Poltimore (late Sir G, Bampfylde), Lord Panmure (late 
Hon. W. Maule), Lord Dinorben (late Wm. Lewis Hughes, Esq.), the Earl ot 
Burlington (late Lord G. A. H. Cavendish), and the Earl of Camperdown (late 
Viscount Duncan).—The Earl of Radnor presented various petitions for the intro- 
duction of the Poor Laws into Ireland. Also a petition praying their Lordships not 
to reject the Reform Bill.—The Archbishop of Canterbury moved the order of the 
day for going into Committee on the Pluralities of Livings Bill. Several verbal 
amendments were made, and the Bill passed through the Committee. 

Sept. 14.—Lord Howden, Lord Kenleish, Lord Oakley, and Baron Shewworth 
(late Earl of Meath), were introduced upon their new titles.—Earl Grey said the 

apers relating to Portugal were not in a formal state, but no time would be lost in 

aying those documents before the House. With respect to the production of the 
opinion given by the King’s Advocate on the ships seized in the Tagus, the Noble 
Earl had understood that it was not usual to lay before Parliament the opinions of 
law officers ; but having consulted the King’s Advocate, that learned person did not 
object to his opinion being produced, provided a case was made out to render it 
necessary. Under those circumstances he (Earl Grey) was willing to lay the opi- 
nion on the table. The Earl of Eldon corroborated the statement, that it was con- 
trary to custom to produce the opinions of the law officers of the crown, and ap- 
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proved of the course pursued by the Noble Earl. The Marquis of Londonderry 


expressed his thanks tor the papers, and then proceeded to arraign the conduct of 
Ministers towards the government of Don Miguel, and to deprecate their remiss- 
ness in allowing France to capture the Portuguese fleet in the Arague. 

September 15.—The Marquis of Breadalbane (late Earl), Earl of Lichfield ( Lord 
Anson), Baron De Saumarez (late Sir James), and Baron Cloncurry, severally took 
the oaths and their seats.—The Earl of Aberdeen accounted for his absence during 
the discussion on the affairs of Portugal the preceding evening, by stating that he 
was prevented by indisposition from attending. He pledged himself however to 
substantiate his former statements.— Lord Dundas presented petitions from places 
in Essex praying for alterations in the Sale of Beer Act. 

September 16.—Lord Melbourne brought in a Bill for the protection of corn- 
stacks, and other farm produce, against incendiaries. It consists in allowing the 
use of spring guns, license having been first obtained from magistrates. The Bill 
is to exist for one year, and till the end of the then next session of parliament, 

September 17.— The House sat a short time to-day, merely for the second reading 
of the Bill to permit the use of spring-guns for the protection of property in barns 
&c., and went intoa committee on the Bankruptcy Bill, which was read a second time. 

September 18.—The Earl of Aberdeen rose to re-assert what he had said on a 
former evening respecting the conduct of the French admiral in the Tagus ; which 
assertion had been contradicted, as he had heard, by the Noble Earl (Grey), in his 
absence. He (Earl A.) maintained that the real object of the French in sending 
their fleet to the Tagus was to secure commercial advantages, as was proved by the 
convention proposed by the French admiral to the Portuguese government.—The 
Duke of Richmond moved the committal of a Bill, the object of which was to make 
a very extensive alteration in the Game Laws at present in existence; which Bill 
had already received the approbation of the House of Commons. The Duke of 
Wellington opposed the Bill. Lord Wharncliffe was satisfied that if the present 
Bill did not cure all the existing evils, it would go a great way to remedy many of 
them. The Earl of Westmoreland could not see in this law, or in any which had 
yet been proposed, any thing superior to the laws now in existence, Lord Tenter- 
den was so convinced of the evils of the present code, that he would give his sup- 
port to any measure of amendment. 

September 20.—The House went into the further consideration of the Plurality of 
Livings Bill. 


Hovst or Commons, August 4.—The House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill, after some desultory conversation the following districts 
were added to Schedule C : Wolverhampton, including the townships of Wolver- 
hampton, Wilston, Willenhall, Wednesfield, and the parish of Sedgley, Stafford- 
shire ; the Tower Hamlets, including the parishes of the Tower division in Ossuls- 
ton Hundred, Middlesex; Finsbury, including the parishes of the Finsbury 
division in Ossulston Hundred, Middlesex, cn He of St. Andrew, Holborn, and 
St. George the Martyr, Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, Ely Place, Ely Rents, Liberty 
of the Rolls, and St. Giles and St. George, Bloomsbury ; Marylebone, including the 
parishes of Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Paddington; Lambeth, including the 
parishes of St. Mary Lambeth, St. Mary Newington, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, and 
Camberwell. The question that Schedule C stand as a clause in the Bill, was then 
put and carried. Schedule D, embracing the towns and districts to which it 
proposed to give one member each. Stoke-upon-Trent; Lord Milton said that 
it was at first his intention to move that all the boroughs in Schedule D stand part 
of Schedule C ; but instead of that course he meant to adopt another, which was to 
move, when that clause came to be considered, that instead of the word ‘* one,”’ 
the word ‘“‘two”’ should be inserted. This gave rise to some discussion ; but the 
motion was negatived, the numbers being, for the motion 105, against 1t 206, ma- 
jority 101. Lord John Russell then moved that the blank in the line be filled up 
with “‘one” member, when Lord Milton moved his amendment to substitute 
“two.” The Committee then divided. For the amendment 102, against it 250, 
majority in favour of Ministers 128. ' 

ugust 5.—Sir R. Vivyanwished to ask “‘ whether Government had received an 

notification that the armistice between Holland and Belgium had been broken; an 
whether the communication had been made by the Dutch Government, or by our 
own minister, SirCharles Bagot?” The Chancellor of the Exchequerin reply said, 
that the armistice was broken, and that the knowledge of the fact was communicated 
to Government by Sir Charles Bagot, and not by the Dutch Government. The 
ouse in committee on the Reform Bill, then proceeded with Schedule D; and 
agreed that the following places should stand part of the clause, and have the privi- 
lege of sending one member to Parliament: Brighton, Bolton-le-Moors, Blackburn, 
Bradford, Cheltenham, Dudley, Frome, Gateshead, Huddersfield, Kidderminster, 
Kendal, Macclesfield, Oldham, Rochdale, Salford, South Shields, Stockport, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Tynemouth, Wakefield, Warrington, Whitby. The only towns on 
which a discussion took place were Brighten and Gateshead. The former stood in 
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the Bill, “‘ the parish of Brighthelmstone,” to which Sir E. Stewart wished to ada 
an adjoining place ; but, understanding that the Parliamentary Commissioners would 
have the power of doing so, he should not persevere in his intention. The question 
of Gateshead was debated for a considerable length of time, on a motion by \; 
Croker that it be united with Newcastle. A division was at length called for, whe, 
the numbers were, for the original motion 264, against it 160, majority 104, ' 

August 6.—The House went into committee on the Reform Bill. The Chairmar, 
then put the question ‘‘ That Kendal should stand part of Schedule D.”” It was agreed 
to. The next question was, ‘‘ That Walsall, including the borough and foreign 
of Walsall, in Staffordshire, stand part of Schedule D.”” Mr. Croker moved that 
Wedgebury should be added to Walsall. The amendment was negutived without a 
division, and Walsall was declared to stand part of Schedule D. On the question 
‘*That Whitehaven, including the town of Whitehaven, town and parish of Work- 
ington, and parish of Harrington, Cumberland, stand part of Schedule D,”’ Lord J. 
Russell rose to propose to add the adjoining township of Preston-water. Mr. Croker 

roposed to leave out Workington, which was seven or eight miles distant from 

hitehaven. The}House divided, when there appeared for the amendment 60, 
against it 104, majority 44. Whitehaven was added to the Schedule. The Chairman 
then put the question that Schedule D stand part of the Bill, which was agreed to, 
The Fourth Clause of the Bill, ‘‘ for the reduction of the four members of Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis to two,”’ was then put and agreed to. : 

August 8.—Mr. R. Gordon, the Chairman, presented the Report of the Dublin 

City) Election Committee, declaring the return of R. Harty, Esq., and L. Perrin, 

18q., to be void, in consequence of having been guilty of bribery.—The House then, 
on the motion of Lord Althorp, resolved itself into a committee on the Game Bill, 
The Noble Lord stated that he was anxious, as soon as possible, to try the expe- 
diency of the measure, and he should therefore move ‘‘that the operation of the 
Act should commence in 20 days after it had passed into a law.”’ The clauses of 
the Bill were then gone through, and the Chairman having reported progress, asked 
and obtained leave to sit again on Wednesday. 

August 9.—The House having resolved itself into a committee on the Reform Bill, 
the Chairman read the fifth clause, namely, ‘‘ That every city and borough named in the 
first column of Schedule E shall include the several places mentioned in conjunction 
therewith, respectively, and named in the second column of the said Schedule (E), 
and shall jointly with such places, after the end of this present Parliament, return 
two members, to serve in Parliament.’’ Agreed to. The tollowing were then agreed 
to form part of Schedule E: 

Kingston-upon-Hull, with Sculcoates. 

Penryn, with Falmouth. 

Portsmouth, with Portsea. 

Rochester, with Chatham and Stroud. 

Sandwich, with Deal and Walmer. 

Southwark, with Christchurch. 
A short debate occurred upon each of the districts mentioned ; several members 
miintaining that each of the addenda should be represented separately. ‘They were, 
however, all carried without a division, except Rochester, on which a strong con- 
test arose. The Committee divided, and the numbers were, for the motion 252, 
against it 152, majority for the motion 100. The question was then put that Sche- 
dule E stand part of the Bill. Agreed to. . 

August 11.—Sir R. Musgrave presented a petition from the inhabitants of Wa- 
terford praying for the disarming of the yeomanry.—Lord Althorp, in moving that 
the House resolve itself into committee on the Reform Bill, announced his intention 
of moving to-morrow that the House sit on Saturday from 12 till 6 o'clock. The 
House then went into committee. The eleventh clause of the Bill, which proposes 
to enact that certain counties (twenty-five in number) shall be separated into 
‘*two”’ divisions, each division sending two Members, was put. The committee 
divided, for retaining the part of the clause to which objection had been made, 211, 
against it 122 ; majority in favour of Ministers, 119. 

On the 12th, Mr. Hunt presented a petition from Preston, forthe repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Being indecorously worded, the House divided on its reception, © for, 
and 124 against it.—Lord Althorp having moved that the House should go mto com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill, Mr. Croker said, he would not, in justice to the cha- 
racter of this country in Europe, delay noticing a subject of the greatest public 
interest—he meant the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers regarding the negoct:- 
tions with Holland. He maintained that facts had not been correctly represented 
—that Holland was charged with violating an armistice, when no armistice wit 1 
Holland existed. He moved for a copy of the letter of August 2. Lord Pal 
merston replied, that to produce such a letter, without other information, was use- 
less, and to give other information now would be prejudicial to the public service ; 
so that he was exposed to attacks when it was tolerably well known that he -_ 
compelled to be silent. Lord Brudenell, in a speech of somé length, condemne 
the conduct‘of Government.—In the Reform Bill Committee the 12th clause wa 
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negatived by consent; and seven counties it was roposed 
knights of the shire. P should return three 

August 15.—After some questions had been put, respecting the coronation, the 
House weut into a committee on the Reform Bill. The Chancellor of the Ne 
quer detailed certain proposed alterations in the 16th and 21st clauses. The 15th 
clause was agreed to. 


August 15.—Various petitions were presented; and the House went into com- 
mittee on the Lords Lieutenant of Ireland Bill, 

On the 16th, Various petitions were presented ; and Colonel Evans moved for 
papers to show how far the neutrality of Prussia towards Poland had been ob- 
served.—Mr. Hume moved that it be an instruction to the committee, to provide 
that the Colonies be represented in that House. In the committee, it was pro- 
posed that the Isle of Wight should send one member to Parliament, which was 
agreed to. 
_ On the 17th, After the presentations of certain petitions, and some questions hav- 
ing been put by the Marquis of Chandos, respecting the foreign relations of the 
country, the House went into a committee on the Reform Bill. Under the 15th 
clause an amendment was moved by Colonel Davies, that the freeholders in cities 
and boroughs, should vote for cities and boroughs only ; for, 124, against, 164. 
The 16th clause was debated afterwards. 

On the 18th, After some preliminary business, the house went again into a com- 
mittee on Reform; and the Marquis of Chandos moved, that farmers of 50l. a year 
should vote for counties. The House divided, for the original clause, 18, uguinst 
it, 232, majority against the clause, 84. 

On the 19th, The 16th clause, amended, and the 17th were agreed to. The 8th 
clause, regarding returning officers for the newly-created boroughs (which bad been 
postponed) was next moved ; and after some discussion it was arranged that the 
Sheriff shall appoint such officers where none exist, and that such appomtments be 
compulsory. The clause was agreed to.—Mr. Lefroy moved the second reading ot 
the Union of Parishes in lreland Bill. After some conversation the House divided, 
when there appeared, for the second reading 11, against it 38; majority 27. 

On the 20th, The 18th, 19th, and 20th clauses of the Reform bill, were agreed to 
stand part of the Bill. 

August 22.—Colonel Evans presented a petition from Thomas and Caroline Dea- 
cle, of Marwell, Hants, complaining of allegations that had been made in various 
newspzpers, purporting to be speeches delivered in that House, in which they had 
been much maligned, misrepresented, and injured, and praying that they might be 
allowed to adduce evidence at the bar of the House, to contradict all such false and 
injurious representations. ‘The Speaker said it was impossible to receive a peti- 
tion that commented on what had been said by Members of that House ; but if the 
Hon. and Gallant Member moved that the petition be brought up, the House would 
deal with it as they thought consistent with their own rules and privileges, Mr. 
Hume strongly urged inquiry before a committee, into the allegations of the peti- 
tion. Colonel Evans thought it was a case in which the House ought, if possible, 
to receive the petition. The press he thought the best friend of liberty, and more 
enlightened than at any former period of our history. The Hon. Member moved 
that the petition be brought up and read, which was agreed to, and, atter a desul- 
tory conversation, in which the allegations against the parties accused were at- 
tempted to be refuted, was ordered to lie onthe table. The House then went into 
a committee of Supply, and the Wine Duties Bill was read a second time. 

On the 23rd, Mr. R. Gordon rose to submit a series of resolutions, founded on 
the report and evidence ofthe last Dublin Election Committee, where it was proved 
that bribery and undue influence had been exerted, and persevered in pressing the 
motion, in spite of J. FE. Denison’s solicitation that it should be allowed to make 
way for the Reform Bill. The Hon. Gentleman, among other cases of undue in- 
fluence, instanced the mterference of Baron Tuyll with two Police Magistrates, 
Mr. Tyndall and Mr, Studdart; and moved that the law officers should proceed 
against the parties. The House divided, 66 for, and 207 against the mouon. 

On the 24th, Petitions were presented against the delay of the Reform Bill, and 
there was much desultory debate, on various topics, before the House went into a 
committee on the Bill; when Mr. Hunt moved, under the 2ist clause, that all 
householders paying taxes should have a vote. The House divided, for, 1, aguas, 
123.—Col. Davies moved that persons resident im towns or boroughs having the 
right of voting, should be restricted from voting at elections for the counties, in 
which such towns or boroughs were situated. ‘The numbers were, for, 136, against, 
225. The Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill was read a third time. iy 

On the 25th, The House went again into committee on the Reform Bill, er 
the consideration of the 2ist clause being resumed, Mr. Hunt moved that the word 
“rent” be omitted. The House divided, 10 for, and 353 against the amend- 
ment. The committee divided on another amendment, 142, for, and 210, against. 

On the 26th, The 21st clause of the Reform Bill was agreed to. 


’ 


Ou the 27th, ‘I'he House went into a committee on the 24rd clause of the [nll. 
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Mr. Estcourt moved, that all the present rights of voting at elections of citizens 
and burgesses (except such rights as appertain to boroughs enumerated in Schedule 
A) be permanently preserved. There appeared—for the amendment, 17, for the 
original clause, 89, majority 72. 

On the 29h, Mr. Sadler made a motion for the introduction of the Poor Laws 
into Ireland, when the previous question was moved, and the House divided, 64 
for the previous question, and 52 against. 

On the 50th, After the presentation of various petitions, the House went into 
committee on the 22nd clause of the Reform Bill, which had virtually passed by 
the previous decisions of the committee—the object of which clause being to pre- 
vent any except 10, freeholders from voting for cities and boroughs, Mr. Edmund 
Peel moved, as an amendment, “ That the right of voting should be preserved 
perpetually to freemen.’ A long discussion ensued, in which many Members took 
part ; and, after strong symptoms of impatience had been manifested in the House, 
the committee divided, when the original motion was carried ; for the motion, 210, 
for the amendment, 151. Mr. Wilks then proposed an amendment to the effect of 
continuing to the widows and daughters of freemen, born before the passing of the 
Act, the right of transferring the vote to the person they might marry. The amend- 
ment was acceded to by » de Attorney-General, and afterwards agreed to. Mr. 
Trevor moved an amendment to secure to freemen within cities and bvroughs 
the privilege they at present enjoyed, and to their posterity, provided they con- 
tinued within the city or county. Lord J. Russel thought every man in that House 
ought to complain of the abuses under the non-residence system. Mr, Croker 
agreed that there were great abuses in the conduct of the out-voters, but it was a 
melancholy reflection that in the boroughs which had been left they could not pro- 
ceed without disfranchisement. ‘The question being loudly called for, the com- 
mittee divided ; for the amendment 38, against it 151, majority 113. After some 
further debate the clause was carried. 

On the 3ist, The House was occupied principally with Irish affairs ; and the 
report of the Game Bill was brought up. 

September 1.—NSir C. Forbes presented a petition from several natives of Bom- 
bay (lindoos, Parsees, and Mabometans), praying to be allowed to serve on 
Grand Juries, and as Justices of Peace.—In a committee on the Reform Bill, the 
25rd and 24th clauses were agreed to. 

On the 2nd, ‘The Game Bill was read a third time and passed.—In a committee 
on the Reform Bill, the clauses up to the 30th were carried or agreed to. 

On the 3rd, The 31st clause of the Reform Bill was agreed to, and also the 32nd; 
after a statement of Col. Sibthorpe, that he should delay the passing of the Bill in 
every stage. 

On the 5th, After various petitions were presented, Mr. Vernon moved for a new 
writ for Liverpool. Mr. Bennet moved as an amendment that a Bill should be 
brought in to prevent bribery and corruption in the town of Liverpool, which was 
carried by 76 to 35.—The clauses of the Reform Bill from the 33rd to the 44th, in- 
clusive, were agreed to, ; 

On the 6th, The clauses up to the 60th of the Reform Bill were put and carried, 
which completed the passing of the Bill in the committee. Lord Althorp added 
afterwards, two or three clauses of little importance to the Bill. Colonel Sibthorpe 
then rose in violent agitation, and said he had opposed the Bill fairly and fear- 
lessly, and he was satisfied it would never pass : if it did, he must take leave of the 
existing institutions of the country, and he could only pray to Gop that He might 
save the country from revolution. The Hon. Member was repeatedly interrupted by 
laughter, and he sat down evidently much excited. 

‘The next day Lord Althorp, in a committee of the Bill, settled the amount of bar- 
risters’ fees, under the clause for deciding the claims of voters. Mr. Hunt proposed 
that Peers who interfered in elections should be fined 10,0001. and sent to New- 
gate. The motion was negatived. The report was then brought up by the chair- 
man, Mr. Bernal.—The House went into a committee of Supply. 

On the 8th, The House met only to proceed to the ceremony of the Coronation. | 

On the 9th, A debate took place, on the allowance to the Kildare Street Society, 
a Committee of Supply, and progress was reported. A debate ensued upon the 
merits of the Truck System; and Mr. Hume moved that the Bill for stopping 
truck payments be read that day six months. On a division of the house there 
was a majority of 44 against the motion. 

After a debate on certain petitions on the 13th, Lord John Russell moved the 
bringing up the Report of the Reform ( England ) Bill: he said it would be necessary 
for him briefly to state the few alterations which were intended to be made since 
the Bill had left the Committee. The first alteration would be as to the mode 
of taking the description of parishes and districts, but it would be only sigersy 
to apply it in a few cases. Inthe next place the word ‘ township, as It mig t 
create confusion in several towns and boroughs to be enfranchised, was to : 
omitted, as in the case of Brighton. which was now to include the whole of the 
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by destruction. Sir R. Peel admitted there had been so much of public opinion 
expressed in support of the Bill as to induce him to treat that opinion with the 
greatest respect ; but the measure was so much one of democracy, that he could not 
go with that opinion, Lord J, Russell, in a most eloquent and energetic speech, 
replied to the arguments against the Bill, and at half-past five o’clock in the morn. 
ing the House divided, when the numbers were, for the motion that the Bill do 


pass, S45; against it, 246: majority, 109: 


which was announced amidst applause, 





MEMOIRS OF PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


JOUN JACKSON, R.A. 

Mr. Jackson was comparatively a 
young man, about forty-six years old, 
and still advancing in his art. He was 
travelling into the north of England, and 
having been, by the mistake of one of 
the coach-office clerks, ,compelled to 
leave an inside seat for one on the out- 
side, was exposed, without suitable 
covering, to a long storm of wind and 
rain: a fatal illness was the conse- 
quence: he was young, and his consti- 
tution supported him long; but all me- 
dical aid was unavailing. Jackson has 
been known to the public as a punter 
for seven-and-twenty years. [lis first 
known work was the portrait of a boy, 
exhibited at Somerset House in 1804; 
and his last exhibited picture was the 
portrait of his friend Chantrey, the 
sculptor. Perhaps the best of all his 
portraits were those of Mrs. Agar Ellis 
and of Flaxman: the former is full of 
modesty and loveliness, and the latter 
of vigour and simplicity. He was a re- 
gular contributor to the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy ; and, at a guess, cannot 
have sent to their rooms less than a 
hundred and fifty paintings. The hold 
which Lawrence had on the court, and 
through that on the nobility, was injuri- 
ous to Jackson. He painted compara- 
tively few of the princely and the far- 
descended. The Mulgrave family were 
early patrons ; Lord Granville, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Lord Grosvenor, the 
Duke of York, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, befriended him, and sat to him. 
Moreover, he painted the heads of many 
of his most eminent brethren in art; 
amongst others, that of Antonio Canova, 
This was done at Rome, and for Chan- 
trey, the mutual friend of both. Asa 
portrait-painter, the merits of Jackson 
are of a high order. Though he gave 
out that he only copied nature as she 
appeared to him, those who look at his 
heads will see that he did much more; 
that he looked upon her with the eye of 
genius, discovering her true mental cha- 
racter, and also with the eye of art, 
which perceived what to advance into 
light and what to throw into shade. He 
oceupies a place between the fine, ele- 
gant detail of Lawrence, and the vigor- 
ous generalities of Raeburn: or, as 
others word it, though perhaps less tru- 
ly, he is a disciple of the school of Rey- 
nolds, and one of the cleverest of its fol- 


lowers. Itis true that, in many of his 
portraits, he seeks less to paint thought, 
than give a distinct and accurate image 
of the outward man: he is vigorous, as 
far as flesh and blood give vigour ; and 
manly, as far as health and strength go, 
Hie seems to neglect sometimes to inspire 
his canvas with talent or mind: but this 
was a matter of taste—perhaps of con- 
science—rather than a lack of ability, 
He conceived that such licence was not 
allowable, and that he went far enough 
when he gave to ordinary heads the 
colours of heaven without conferring 
mind. He did not wish to give what 
nature had withheld; and considered 
that, by bestowing fine brains as well as 
fine shape, he was substituting fiction 
for truth. Many of his portraits, how- 
ever, are of men of genius; and it can- 
not be denied that his pencil was not 
slow in rendering to talent due honour. 
Where thought and intelligence were re- 
quired he readily supplied them: he 
rose and fell with his subject, and may 
be considered as one of the most honest 
of all the children of flattery. He had 
an uncommon readiness and skill of 
hand—a rapid felicity of finish, which 
enabled him to dash off at a few sittings, 
whatever he undertook: his colouring 
was deep, clear, and splendid: and in 
this he more resembled Reynolds than 
any artist since his day.—Atheneum. 

Married.\—At Milton, near Gravesend, Sir 
Gerard Noel, Bart. to Mrs. Isabella Evans Ray- 
mond. 

At Lambeth, Sir R. A. Anstruther, Bart. of 
Balcaske, to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of the 
late Major General Sir H. Torrens, &K.C.B. 

Mr. E. Spalding, to the Hon. Miss Upton, 
daughter of Viscount Templetown 

At All Souls, Marylebone, the Rev. Lord ©. 
Paulet, to Araminta, third daughter of Sir J. 
Ramsden, Bart. 

At Twyford, Middlesex, Henry, second son of 
Lord W. Seymour, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late Thomas Willan, Esq. 

Died.|—In the 85th year of his age, Alexan 
der Stewart, Esq. brother of the first Marquis 
of Londonderry. 

In Piccadilly, the Duchess Dowager of Rut- 
land. : 

Lord Rokeby, of Sandleford Priory, neat 
Meee High Rev. Folliot Herbert Walker 
Cornwall, D.D. Bishop of Worcester. 

In Henrietta Street, in the 90th year of her 
age, Anne, Countess of Mornington, relict of 
Garrett late Earl of Mornington, and mother tv 
the Duke of Wellington and Marquis Wellesley. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The History of the Contagious Cholera; with Facts explanatory of its 
Origin and Laws, and a Rational Method of Cure. By James KEN- 
NEDY. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, ne James 
Cochrane and Co, 


This is a practical work, written by an individual who has been in the country of 
its origin, and has observed its effects. The opinions given are those of medical 
men on the spot, and are therefore entitled to serious attention ; for we do not he- 
sitate to say they furnish such a body of evidence, as leads to the conclusion that 
atmospheric transmission is out of the question: the Cholera travels in India even 
against the monsoon. On the other hand, the facts which we consider established, 
are, its conveyance by individuals from station to station in that country, and what 
is ofa more decisive nature as proof, from place to place, and from port to port, 
where intercourse is most extended. ‘Thus the Cholera passed across the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf, from Bombay to Muscat, and does not appear to have entered 
Persia at all overland from India—« singular circumstance. It visited a vast num- 
ber of the places of the East, even to Pekin and Nankin ; but it was first ex- 
perienced at the port of Canton. Indeed, most of the ports in the Indian sea have 
been visited with it ; but we nowhere heard of its breaking out first in an inland 
situation, where intercourse is not likely te have taken place with strangers or tra- 
vellers. The disease itself is one common in India, time out of mind. It put on 
its recent aspect of extended virulence in 1817, in Bengal, and thence travelled in 
the manner represented in the Map appended to these observations. Our readers 
may there observe its progress to Berlin from India. It is consolatory to see that 
as it advances towards Western Europe, its attacks are comparatively of less ac- 
count. In barbarous countries like Russia it was fearfully mortal. In Prossia its 
mortality has been much less, and even in Vienna its victims have been few com- 
pared with places more towards the East. In Hamburgh it is only among the dirty 
and lowest classes, and in the most confined places, that it has yet paid its visits, 
and even now it bas probably run out its course there. Sanitary cordons have been 
found useless in arresting it. In proportion to the progress of civilization and a 
better mode of living as respects food and cleanliness, its ravages have diminished, 
The mortality in Hamburgh is not at all in so high a ratio, as that of a typhus 
attack among the poor in Dublin in times past, of which we take small account, 

Mr. Kennedy mentions the singular circumstance of its running its course alike 
in the plains of Bengal, and on the cool elevations of the Ghauts ; 4 proof that the 
evil is not transmitted by the atmosphere. Its contagion is not like small-pox, 
which attacks all indiscriminately ; for, with the typhus and the plague, it only at- 
tacks a part of the population. ‘This is the case with the plague in Egypt: cleanly 
persons in well-ventilated houses are there less susceptible of it. In India, Kuropeans 
suffer less than natives. Those most exposed to fatigue, and to irregular modes 
of life, suffer worst. Fatigue from travelling, working in the open air, or recent 
sickness, made individuals more liable to its attacks. A battalion of 800 men, 
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which had been debilitated by fever the year before, had 200 men ill of Cholera at 
once, of whom a surgeon and 54 men perished. ; 

We gather then from Mr. Kennedy's statements, and those of the medical gen- 
tlemen given in his work, that Cholera, like typhus, will only attack bodies pecu- 
liarly susceptible of receiving its poison. That of individuals so predisposed, few 
or none are spared from its attack, which ceases, leaving the unpredisposed 
part of the community untouched. 

That as the number of individuals thus susceptible is limited, though in some 
places from local causes greater than others, the fact of its limited commencement, 
rapid maximum in destruction, and gradual cessation, often in a small space of 
time, are accounted for. Those most susceptible are first attacked, and spread the 
infection to all capable of receiving it; and the later victims least disposed to 
receive it, of those at all predisposed, take it slowest and last, until the food on 
which the disease can prey is no longer to be found. We consider its conveyance 
by travellers, or by the march of bodies of men, is established by evidence indis- 
putable in this book. In India, regiments caught the infection in villages where it 
raged, and conveyed it to villages and towns where it was not before in existence. 
At Bombay, it was clearly traced to an infected traveller. 

After it has run its course in any place, the contagion it is probable soon dies 
away among cleanly people, in well-ventilated houses : it isonly in narrow and filthy 
streets and dirty houses the infection is likely to remain. In the filthy courts and 
crowded allies of London its ravages would be greatest; in the wide ventilated 
streets they would be comparatively small. 

Much stress is laid on hospital assistants in India often escaping the Cholera; 
but this argues nothing, as many have taken it; and only a portion of them can, 
unless under particular circumstances, be predisposed to it. There is no reason 
they should be governed by different laws from their fellow-creatures. Hospitals 
are well ventilated. The assistants live well, and are not exposed to fatigue in the 
open air like marching regiments, on whose sick they may attend, and who, from 
being worn down by toil and irregular diet, exhibit a predisposition to it, from 
which a hospital assistant would commonly be free. 

We are inclined to think that in England its ravages would be still more limited 
than in Germany. They would be less in France and Holland than on the other 
side of the Rhine ; and this because the different mode of living, and the superior 
comforts of the population would less dispose them for its reception. We trust all 
who are interested in this question will read Mr. Kennedy’s book. It is the best 
work published on the subject, and, with the experience of the author, worth all 
the published reports of the College of Physicians, and the College to boot, upon 
a question like the present, 





Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela and New Grenada, &c. ; and Tales 
of Venezuela. 3 Vols. Longman and Co. 


We have not for a long while taken up a more interesting and instructive work 
than the present. We have only to lament that the author had not avoided the 
character of fiction in the two last volumes; for, though entitled ‘‘ Tales of Vene- 
zuela,” these tales are but pegs on which to hang his descriptions of the scenery and 
inhabitants of countries almost wholly unknown tous. We fear too, that proceeding 
from the provincial press, they will not be pushed after the manner of the “* Trade,” 
in such a way as to bring them into the notige they merit. There is a tact in these 
doings which many an author is aware, from sad experience, is necessary to success 
with a public which must be kept awake to what is good in literature. The puffing 
system has been so much in vogue, and was found to answer so well in getting rid 
of bad works, that it has become a fashion to neglect the good, if they are not 1D 
some mode or another held up to the eye. These volumes do not deserve neglect. 
We have read none which convey to usa tithe of the information so well and 
satisfactorily. The first volume of these ‘‘ Campaigns and Cruises” is full of 
incident, and there is no flagging in the details. The author makes us acquainted 
with the great charactersin the revolution which has freed South America from Spa- 
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nish despotism ; Bolivar, Paez, Xc. all figure before us, 
nor details, reaches Grenada, embarks ina Venezuelan gun-brig, enters the Orinoco 
reaches the town of Guayra La. \ ieja; visits Sucre; travels to Angostere : 
ascends the Orinoco above that town; marches to San Juan de Pallara, crosses the 
Apuri with the army, and has his first interview with Bolivar. lle was sur- 
rounded with a motley group of statf-officers, and colonels of different corps, whose 
diversity of colour and costume was truly singular. (It was in 1817.) We had 
long wished to see this celebrated man, Whose extraordinary energy 
verance, under every disadvantage, have since effected the liberty of a 


The writer, after sundry mi- 


y and perse- 


fn . a large portion 
of South America, Itis, indeed, more than probable, that those colomes would be 


still in the hands of the Spaniards, were it not for the indefatigable spirit of pa- 
triotism which enabled him, though so often defeated, to liberate Columbia: and 
which prompted him to lead his veteran troops to the assistance of Peru, whence 
he also drove the common enemy. ° ° ® ° lle was then about 
thirty-five, but looked upwards of forty; in stature short perhaps five-teet five or 
six, but well proportioned, and remarkably active. His countenance, even then, was 
thia, and evidently care-worn, with an expression of patient endurance under ad- 
versity, which he has before and since given ample evidence of possessing, how- 
ever his fiery temper may at times have appeared to contradict the supposition, 
His manners not only appeared elegant, surrounded as he was by men far his infe- 
riors in birth and education, but must have been intrinsically so; for he had the 
fortune, when a young man, at Madrid, and at a time when the prejudices agamst 
the creoles of the turbulent colonies were powerful in Spain, to eaptivate the 
affections and receive the hand of a daughter of the Marquez de Uztaron, The 
dress which was worn by him and his suite corresponded perfectly with the scanty 
resources of the patriot army. Jlis helmet was such as wus then usually worn by a 
private light dragoon. It had been sent him as a pattern by a merchant of Trinidad, 
who had imported on speculation, from London, some yeomanry accoutrements, 
which had been sold off on the commencement of the peace. A plain round jacket 
of blue cloth, with red cuffs, and three rows of gilt sugar-loaf buttons ; coarse blue 
trowsers, and alpargatas or sandals, the soles of which are made of the fibres of the 
aloe, plaited, completed his dress. He carried in his hand a light lance, with a 
small black banner, having embroidered on it a white skull and crossed bones, with 
the motto, Muerte 6 Libertad !”” This it seems was the banner of Paez’s guard, each 
chief distinguishing himself by a swallow-tailed banner. The native officers 
by whom he was surrounded, were chiefly men of colour of lighter or darker 
shades, except the ‘‘ two generals Paez and Urdanéta, who are white.” By 
them was our author and his friends welcomed. ‘ Bolivar himself rode on in 


* silence, merely returning our salute with his peculiar melancholy smile, as he 


passed.” At night our author had his audience of this great man, ‘seated in a 
cotton-net hammock, under some trees.” The first action the volunteer was in, he 
saw a regiment of Spanish cavalry, six hundred strong, annihilated by the formi- 
dable Llanos lancers, commanded by Paez ; that Spanish regiment was the Husares 
de la Reyna. Paez appears to have been Bolivar’s right band, [lis lancers were 
almost invincible, and terribly avenged on the Spaniards the cruelties of the blood- 
thirsty Morillo. This worthy tool of despotism fired at flags of truce, and never 
gave quarter, forcing Bolivar into dreadful retaliation. Eight hundred Spaniards 
who had flung down their arms were bayoneted, the larger part of them ere 
Bolivar could interpose. 


‘* Bolivar, it must be observed, had long been anxious to put an end to the system 
of cold-blooded slaughter, introduced by the Spaniards under the name of guerra 4 
la muerte, and continued for so many years by beth parties, under the plea of reta- 
liation. It is unnecessary—perhaps impossible—to ascertain W hether he was 
actuated by humanity, or by a wish to remove from his cause a stigma W hich he was 
well aware degraded it in the eyes of the English, from whom he had every thing 
to hope, either as active friends or influential mediators, One thing 18 certaim, 
that he had made incessant endeavours to induce Morillo to a cangé, or exchange 
of prisoners ; but the haughty Spaniard invariably rejected his overtures as insults ; 
and spurned all attempts at intercourse, on this and every other subject, as if it 
would have been contamination in a royalist to treat with an insurgent, He fired 
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at all flags of truce : priests, nay, even women were shot, if they were made begrere 
of the white banner. Still Bolivar, though justly incensed, did not give up the 
cause of humanity. He sent the Spanish general, from this very city of Calaboz, 
twelve royalist officers, and twenty of their soldiers, whom the patriots had just 
taken, with a letter requesting him, for the last time, to consent to an exchange, in 
the name of the civilized part of the world to which he belonged. How this appeal 
was answered, will scarcely be credited. On the evening of the 15th, when we 
were within a league of Rastro, whither Morillo had retreated, the advanced guard 
suddenly halted. On Bolivar’s riding to the front, to ascertain the cause of their 
delay, he saw the sad spectacle of twelve officers and twenty soldiers, patriot pri- 
soners, lying ranged in order across the road we had to pass, all cruelly butchered 
by their merciless captors. Such conduct requires no comment. It is surely a full 
extenuation of all Bolivar’s alleged severity towards his prisoners. Hisown troops 
would now have torn him in pieces, had he not consented to retaliate to the utmost 
extent of his power. He dictated, in the presence of the assembled captains of 
companies a peremptory order to Sherwood for the immediate execution of every 

risoner in the city we had just left; and ordered a halt, on the spot where we 
ound the bodies, until a report was brought him by his aide-de-camp, young 
Tovar, that he had been punctually obeyed.” 


Morillo retreated, and Bolivar followed him. His horsemen, when their animals 
were knocked up, dismounted and proceeded on foot until they came up with the 
enemy. A short but sanguinary battle was fought, and some of the foreign volunteers 
fell. A reverse took place soon afterwards, and a terrible scene of retreat followed. 
until Bolivar was obliged to stop and defend a pass to prevent the dispersion of 
his army. He rode into danger everywhere, highly animated, and so exposed 
himself, that he seemed as if he wished to die on the field. The charge of a fresh 
body of Spanish cavalry gave the battle to Morillo. Here our author fled to the 
woods, and was saved almost by a miracle. Paez, who had refused to venture his 
invincible cavalry in the defiles, saved the remnant of Bolivar’s forces by covering 
its retreat. Such was the initiation of our author in this desultory and sanguinary 
war. The account of Paez's province ; our author’s rejoining the enemy ; Morillo’s 
advance on Varinas ; his distressed state, and flight back to Caraccas ; the defeat of 
the Spaniards at Vargas and at Boyaca; Bolivar’s entry into Santa Fe ; the marches 
of the patriots; Revolution at Guayaquil; entry of the author into the Chilian 
service, and his adventures by sea and land, until Chili became independent, are 
all very clearly detailed. In the wars of Bolivar, Paez plays a conspicuous 
part: he seems formed for execution, and commands the finest horsemen in 
the world. The Llanos are immense plains, abounding in cattle, and scantily 
peopled by men who from habit are the best of horsemen. Whenthey want to catch 
a wild horse, they noose him with the laze. They throw him down half-strangled, 
stun him with blows on the head, and, while insensible, tie his legs and put a sort 
of head-stall upon him, with a strap and moveable shade to blind his eyes when 
needful. They then tightly saddle him, and put a hair rope on him for a halter, as 
the creature can only be made to endure a bit by habit. They now gradually uu- 
manacle the animal, that remains quiet and trembling. A rider mounts, the 
horse’s eyes are uncovered, and the contest commences between the inimitable 
horseman and the terrified wild horse. At first the animal appears stupetied, till 
roused by the shouts of the Llaneros near. When aroused, his efforts to rid him- 
self of his rider are wonderful, and most trying. These horses are rarely vicious, 
and do not run against trees or roll on the ground. ‘The wild horse first struggles 
in a mode stiled corcovear, from the manner of his arching his back and springing 
forward in a succession of bounds, striking the ground with all four feet at once. 
The animal appears to stiffen and avoid pliability, so that the rider has the full 
benefit of the violent jolts that ensue. ‘To endure this motion, which the creature 
does not use long, is the most difficult thing ; it strains the joints and spine of the 
rider, who generally ties a thin blanket tightly round him for a support. As long 
as he plunges in this way he is struck on the head with a cudgel by his rider, and 
his obstinacy is soon broken. In a day or two he moves in an unwilling trot, the 
sure sign of his beginning to be tamed. Many of the Llaneros do not use a bit at 
all, from being too indolent to accustom the animal to bear it, as it requires ® 
second breaking nearly as troublesome as the first. For a good while these horses 
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must have the eyes covered to be saddled and bridled. Our author once lost a 
young charger given him by Bolivar, with saddle, valise, bridle, and Manket, from 
ayoung French servant unsaddling it without this precaution, 


: : eke i . , The horse struck 
him down with its fore-feet, and disappeared over the Say 


annah. We conclude by 
~ » “ ° . 
an anecdote of Paez. He had once surrounded with his terrible Llanero horsemen 


an infantry detachment of the royal army, but could make 
solid square into which it had thrown itself. 
of a town where they would have been safe, They dared not deploy fo gain a 
wood hard by, for fear of their formidable foes. High grass was around, and hen 
was no keeping the foe at a distance while they executed the smallest manewuvre 
Paez got impatient ; but the infantry were firm and impervious. [le first collected 
a herd of wild cattle, and drove them in on the square; but the 


ho impression upon the 
The Spaniards were in sight 


| confusion they 
created was little. He then ‘ suddenly thought of firing the dry grass, which 


was immediately done in several places to windward of the enemy's position, The 
flames of course effectually dislodged the unfortunate Spamards ; and those who 
were not suffocated by the smoke or blown up by their own cartridges, fell an eusy 
prey to the vengeance of the lancers.’’ Here we must conclude our account of 
this highly entertaining narrative, recommending it most cordially to our readers. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL. D.; including a Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides: by James Boswe ti, Esq. A new edition, with numerous 
Additions and Notes, by Joun Witson Croker, LL. D., FL RLS, 
5 vols. 8vo. Murray. 


We have long been inclined to think that Mr. Croker has attained a reputation in 
literature to which he is by no means entitled, either on the score of genius or 
acquirement. There is a species of superficial knowledge, which by artful manage- 


ment and great boldness is sometimes made much of in society. In the world of 


fashion, a very small proportion of this knowledge and management goes a great 
way; not that we imagine Mr. Croker to be one of these persons exactly, but that 
he borders upon this class rather than upon the order of writers distinguished either 
for depth of knowledge or brilliancy of genius. ‘Those too who join with the atore- 
said quality a species of small wit, generally directed satirically, whieh rather 
teases than wounds, not for want of intention but power, have an additional aid for 
impressing the less intellectual part of society with a notion of their talents, 
We do not say Mr. Croker is one of this class either, though he 1s by no means dis- 
inclined to satirical allusions in his parliamentary as well as in his literary gladia- 
torships. Sometimes be forgets himself in his eagerness to strike: as when, the 
other day, he sneered at Mr. Macaulay for having only been heard of, before he en- 
tered the House of Commons, as a “ practising barrister.”” How Mr. Croker forgot 
himself on this occasion the world observed and noted down. In this instance indeed 
the ex-secretary of the Admiralty was peculiarly unfortunate. Some member might 
have retorted with interest upon the ‘‘ where’ and ‘‘ when” Mr. Croker had been 
before heard of—upon the notoriety which in Mr. Macaulay could have raised no 
envious emotion, whatever feeling the profound logic, the brilliant wit, and the 
irresistible oratory, of Mr. Croker, might have done. The truth is, that the 
Ultra-Tories see in this gentleman their literary champion, and he is proud of the 
post. Their intellectual feebleness (deplorably lamented by the more moderate 


Tories) magnifies his talents, and we do not wish to underrate them, into gigantic 
dimensions. Mr. Croker’s ambition is thus gratified ; he is the Triton among the 
minnows :—but, to his book. 

We have made a charge of superficiality against Mr. Croker. It 1s curious, that 
just at the moment when we concluded the paragraph above, the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 107, came to hand. We confess a feeling of self-satisfaction coming upon us 
ou perusing the fiyst article in that Number. Not only are we borne out ip our 
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judgment, but we are surprised how the most assumptive writer—the pen that was 
contented to take for granted, instead of searching history—could venture to put 
such blunders on paper. Mr. Croker either was too lazy to search into facts, or he 
was too full of confidence in himself, to set his memory to the proof. His blunders 
are really of the most inexcusable character. With great facilities for undertaking 
such a work, with anecdotes furnished him which were out of the reach of other 
writers, it is to be lamented that the advantages the author possessed have been 
misused. Let us first make a list of a few on the foregoing authority, and then we 
will submit our own remarks. 

Derrick, says Croker, died in 1760: should be 1769. Mr. C. makes him living in 
1763 himself. 

Two of Mr. Croker’s notes contain the deaths of one person, Sir H. Croft : he dies 
once in 1805; again in 1816. It should be the latter year. 

Sir W. Forbes, who died in 1806, is made defunct in 1816, in the teeth of Sir W. 
Scott's lament for him in Marmion. 

Allan Ramsay, the painter, is made to die in his 71st year, in 1784, though de- 
scribed as born in 1709, 

Mrs. Thrale was born in 1758. The lady was 25 when her intimacy with John- 
son commenced, says our editor, in 1765. 

Mr. Croker makes Johnson’s Lines to Mrs. Thrale on her 35th Birthday, bear 
(late 1777. It should be 1775. 

Johnson was born in 1709, yet Mrs. Thrale was 35 when he was 70, according to 
Croker, but not Cocker ! 

Lord Mansfield is made to outlive Johnson ten years full. It should be eight 
years and a quarter. 

Mr. Croker makes a common fairy tale for children, known to every body but 
himself, to be the autobiography of the Prince of Wales, written by Ralph, his 
secretary !! 

The bruising parson Bate Dudley, afterwards Sir Henry, when editor of the 
Morning Post, is made to fight a duel for an attack in the Herald, which was not 
then in existence. 

A Scotch noble, Duglas, is made to deposit the heart of Bruce in the Holy 
Sepulchre in 1529. Now Duglas only set out the following year, and was killed on 
his journey thither. 

The Duke of Montrose was beheaded, by Mr. Croker, at Edinburgh in 1650: he 
was hanged there the same year by his conquerors. Both executions could not 
have happened to the same personage. 

Lord Townsend, secretary of state to George I. in 1714, was not so till 1720, says 
Mr. Croker: in 1721 he became so a second time it is true! Mr. Croker does not 
know who Charles Townsend was, but gives him wrong relationships throughout. 

Burgoyne is made to last out against the Americans five months longer than he 
really did: 1777 must stand for 1778. 

Byng was not a political martyr, says Croker. Why? Because there was a total 
change of administration between his condemnation and death. Here is a state- 
ment utterly and entirely wrong. The administration was the same. The fact is, 
that Mr. Croker’s assertions are heedlessly made, as memory may or may notserve. 
He cannot call such writing historical anecdote : historical romance-writing would 
be more correct. 

Croker infers that a sarcasm of Johnson's, made twelve years before Gibbon wrote 
a part of his Decline and Fall, was owing to what he bad written in that work. 
The part of Gibbon’s work alluded to was not published until four years after the 
death of Johnson. Is this superticiality or ignorance on the part of Mr. Croker! 

Croker makes Goldsmith publish his Vicar of Wakefield in 1761; and charges 
Mrs. Piozzi with inaccuracy, for stating that Johnson left her table to go and sell 
that work for Goldsmith. Now the fact is, that the book was not published until 
1765. Mr. Croker blunders, and on the strength of his own blunder charges Mrs. 
Piozzi with inaccuracy in an anecdote respecting that book. The bogtrotters of his 
native land could hardly outdo Mr. Croker in blundering after’ this. But this !s 
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nothing. A Sir J. Mawbey tells an anecdote, on the authority of Garrick, which 
affords on illustration of the logic of Mr. Croker, and his manner of jumping to a 
conclusion from assumed premises, useful as a hint to gentlemen opposed to him in 
another place. Johnson is made by Mawbey to abuse Home and Macpherson at 
Oxford. Johnson, according to Croker, visited Oxford about the time of his 
Doctor's degree, in 1754. Douglas was not acted until 1796, and Ossian only ap- 
peared m 1760 ; ergo, according to the ex-secretary, the anecdote is false. Now 
what will the reader say to this happy mode of drawing an inference—this splendid 
specimen of illustrative editorship, when Johnson took only his Master's degree in 
1754, but his Doctor's degree in 1775; and he visited Oxford in 1776? Now poor 
Mawbey only related the anecdote as “ at Oxford,” without Stating when, Mr, 
Croker fixes the year at 1754; and gives Johnson a Doctor's degree about that time. 
He is so ignorant of the history of the hero of his work, that he does not know that 
he did not become LL.D. till twenty years afterwards! 

Mr. Croker’s learning is proved to be abundantly superficial in the same article. 
Unless he had known something more of classical literature, he should have re- 
frained from such an exhibition of his total inadequacy to explain ancient tongues 
or writers. Discretion is a most valuable appendage to a writer circumstanced as 
Mr. Croker appears to be, when he undertakes to illustrate and add even to a sub- 
ject apparently as trivial as the notes of such an obsequious purasite as his author; 
one nevertheless entertaining and pleasant in the highest degree, even ia the super- 
lative of his servility. It is true, Mr. Croker often states that he cannot compre- 
hend the text; but he is not on that account to misrepresent it: his want of under- 
standing is not his reader’s fault, however the latter may suffer from his inflictions. 

We have done with our observations on Croker’s Boswell, as connected with the 
Edinburgh Review, only stating that we have enumerated a mere sample of errors 
inthe edition, which is to all intents or purposes a most imperfect one. Mr. Croker, 
itappears, is little adapted for a task where a rigid adherence to facts, laborious re- 
search, and even but a moderate share of learning, are required. Flippancy will be 
found a very ill substitute for patient investigation. Mr, Croker’s task was by no 
means a difficult one, yet it would have puzzled any living writer to have treated it 
with less credit to his judgment. The edition is a medley, jumbled without regard 
to the narration, either in manner or style ; and we must still buy separately, if we 
would enjoy the reading them, each of the works which Mr, Croker has blended 
together ; and what that gentleman has added to the stock from sources not before 
the public, must make another separate division. We have dwelt too much on the 
opinions of the Edinburgh Review, and have so little space or inclination to lengthen 
our remarks, that we must conclude by recommending our readers to make marginal 
corrections of the blunders in this edition of Boswell, if they happen to possess it ; 
and to rely less upon the observations of the editor than upon their own good sense, 
after an attentive examination of facts, and a due comparison of them with other 
accessible works. For our own parts, we are so fond of this extraordinary book of 
Boswell’s, that we shall be at the pains of correcting Mr. Croker's errors, and of 
embellishing a copy for our own especial use. It is a work well worthy of possess- 
ing, despite its defects; but then it is so, not on account of the mode in which it 
has been put together, for to its editor it is little indebted except for its confused 
arrangement, but because almost all relating to the subject is concentrated in its 
pages: and we may correct, disentangle, and arrange the contents, agreeably to our 
wishes, though it is rather hard Mr. Croker should not have performed the task for 
us in a way worthy the expectations entertained of his ability for the undertaking. 





Narrative of the Ashantee War, &c. By Mason Ricketts, late of the 
Royal African Colonial Corps. 18mo.  Simpkin and Marshall. 


We want nothing to increase our abhorrence of war, even among the more civilized 
communities: but in what terms shall we express our feelings of the greater horrors 
of its presence among the uncultivated portion of mankind? In the present vo- 
lume, we are forcibly struck with the dreadful pictures of savage barbarity haid 
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before us, and we récoil from them as from things which would seem to appertain to 
demons rather than tomen. There is also another source of astonishment in these 
pages, flowing from the stronghold which the most debasing passion of the human 
heart—the thirst of gold, takes of the soul, so as to make rational men dare what 
neither the love of fame nor virtue could prompt them to undertake. The 
colonies on the coast of Africa are well known to be the grave of nine-tenths who 
visit them, in a month or two after landing. They are inhabited by the most de- 
based and bratal of the human species, and are situated under a burning sun upon 
pestilential wastes, where even the opening of the soil is fatal to European ex- 
istence. Yet apart from social life, within the very verge of the tomb itself, ciyi- 
lized man has for a series of years taken up positions for traffic, and as fast as one 
shoal of persons perish in the unavailing pursuit, another follows to meet the same 
fate—a fate which, though almost certain, yields no lesson to survivors, nor dimi- 
nishes one iota the desire of gain. 

Major Ricketts is one of those who has had the extraordinary good fortune to 
return home after serving in Africa. His book begins with the government of Sir 
C. M‘Carthy, details the causes that led to the war in which that officer fell, the 
battle itself, the death of Sir Charles, and the subsequent events, together with 
the defeat of the king of Ashantee, and his final submission. Sir Charles M‘Carthy 
reached the coast in March, 1822. Soon after, the king of Ashantee, imagining himself 
insulted by the British, demanded a sum of money to purchase peace, and in case 
of refusal threatened hostilities. A short time after, hostilities commenced 
between the Ashantees and the people of the coast: who, in consequence of an 
affair at a place called Moorie, fortified themselves aguinst their foes, by erecting 
mud forts as a last refuge. A serjeant in the African Colonial Corps was soon after 
murdered in cold blood by the command of Osai, king of the Ashantees. On this 
Sir C. M'Carthy thought it necessary to bestir himself,and proceeded to Annamaboo 
for that purpose, in a carriage drawn by natives; for such is the badness of the 
climate, that neither horses, asses, nor mules will thrive at Cape Coast, always 
dying soon after they are landed. At Acra alone, horses have been known to 
exist a year or two. Sir Charles was well received. An expedition was then 
formed against the Ashantees, which was obliged to retire. The king threat- 
ened to drive the English into the sea. After some minor affairs, the governor pre- 
pared for offensive warfare. Upon enlisting as many of the natives as possible, 
with a very weak and inadequate force, Sir Charles found himself in presence of 
the enemy, said to be ten thousand in number. The combat now began. The 
Governor’s troops had only twenty rounds of ammunition ; for the regular supplies, 
owing to mismanagement, were far in the rear: our fire slackened in consequence ; 
and the enemy crossing the river in their front, pressed forward and overpowered 
the forces opposed to them, who could make but little resistance. Sir C, M‘Carthy 
received several wounds. Major Ricketts and others were fortunate enough to 
escape to Cape Coast Castle, and the Major soon after assumed the command of 
the army. Mr. Williams, the colonial secretary, was taken prisoner by the Ashan- 
tees, and afterwards givenup. Mr. Williamsstated, that he left the field of battle in 
company with Sir C. M‘Carthy, Mr. Buckle, and Ensign Wetherell ; that after pro- 
ceeding a short distance, they were attacked by a party of the enemy. Sir Charles 
had an arm broken, and, receiving alsoa wound inthe chest, fell. They then removed 
him under a tree. Mr. Williams now receired a ball in the thigh, and fell senseless. 
He was preserved by the recognition of an Ashantee chief, to whom he had once 
rendered a kindness. On recovering his senses, he saw the headless trunks ot 
Sir C. M‘Carthy, Mr. Buckle, and Ensign Wetherell, and was taken to Assamacow, 
and locked up at night inaroom with the heads of his three friends, which by 
some process had been preserved. Sir €. M‘Carthy’s presented nearly the same 
appearance as when he was alive. The war now assumed a defensive character, 
and the Ashantees still pressed forward. Shortly after the King of Ashantee 
died, and his brother assumed the crown. lle advanced upon the town. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sutherland had the command, and supplies had been brought 
by Sir John Phillimore. Some skirmishing ensued, and the Ashantees retreated, 
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suffering dreadfully from the small-pox. 
M‘Carthy, dried his flesh, and carried i 


They had eaten the heart of Sir Charles 


é t about them as a charm. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Grant, with a few artillery-men, and some of the rocket corps, had by this 


time been landed from England. A famine broke out among our allies, and the 
climate began to snatch its victims from the Europeans; but fortunately some 
cargoes of rice arrived, and saved the lives of thousands. General Turner came 
with more troops ; he soon left for Sierra Leone, and there died. lle was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Neil Campbell, who, leaving Sierra Leone, arrived at Cape Coast, 
took the command, and gave battle to the Ashantees. They were beaten with great 
loss. Our forces were about three hundred and fifty muskets, and two thousand 
native allies. These latter made no prisoners, but put all to death that fell into 
their power. ‘ Happy were they,’ says Major Ricketts, ‘* whose sufferings were 
short. In vain the gentlemen implored them to hold their hand, or at least to kill 
them outright ; some were ripped up, and cut across the belly, when, plunging their 
hands in, they took out the heart, pouring the blood on the ground as a libation to 
the good fortune of the cause: others, when they saw their own friends weltering 
in their blood, would give them a blow on the breast or head, to put an end to their 
misery. In many instances they dragged each other from the opposite ranks, and 
wrestled and cut one another in pieces; and fortunate was he whose knife first 
found out the vital part in his foe during the deadly grapple, though perhaps in 
his turn to be laid low by the same means!’ Well may Major Ricketts deseribe 
the battle as giving ‘“‘ no bad idea of the infernal regions.’’ The whole of the 
Ashantee camp was taken with all their baggage and gold. Among the allies of the 
British was the Queen of Akim, who boasted that though she was “ a woman, 
she had the heart ofa man.” Major Ricketts was now left in the chief command, 
Sir N. Campbell embarking for Sierra Leone. ‘The Ashantees soon after made 
peace. After other less important circumstances, Major Ricketts returns to Cape 
Coast Castle, and organizes the militia; transfers the forts to the merchants ; and 
then succeeds to the government of Sierra Leone. The Major saw no less than 
five governors appointed, and all fall victims to the climate, save one. Finally, 
the sickness forced Major Ricketts to relinquish his post of Governor of Sierra 
Leone, and return to England. ‘The account given of the climate is exceedingly 
interesting, as well as of the colony itself. ‘The whole duty on the coast is now 
done by black soldiers. 

On the whole this work is most interesting, and will be regarded as affording 
most important information. It is, we believe, the only authentic account of the 
Ashantee war. 





The Winter’s Wreath for 1832. Whittaker and Co., London: 
Smith, Liverpool. 


We noticed the very beautiful embellishments of this elegant Annual last month ; 
and this, the text, is the first of the Annuals put into our hands. Of course we have 
done with the engravings, as our opinion is already recorded of them. The Winter's 
Wreath is printed, and most beautifully printed too, at Liverpool, Its contributors 
were among the very first writers in that class of works, and some of them contri- 
buted to this alone: the late lamented Roscoe was one ot these ; Mrs. Shelley, the 
author of “Selwyn :” Mrs. Hemans, the Howitts, Mr. W.H. Harrison, Mr. T. 
Roscoe, Delta, Archdeacon Wrangham, Mr. Inglis, Mr. Wiften, Xe. aco. figure - 
its pages, beside other pens, some of anonymous contributors, and . e rin “" 
amusing, if not surpassingly excellent. In a work of 80 fleeting nm dese mp aes: 
an Annual, it is hardly to be expected that authors will put out all reget ety ; 
but there are pieces here very beautiful ; and we do not hesitate to say, f bat os t 7 
respect the Winter's Wreath will bear comparison with any of “a 7 ® i, 
has always been a favourite of ours, and has trom year to year improved, which is a 
sign of a goodly growth. 





. . ‘ 
The Friendship’s Offering, 1552. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
This the oldest but one of the family of the Annuals, makes ifs See ekiah 
with more than usual attraction, particularly in the « literal we mine rich 
; ee . e ’ ure 
confers creat credit on Mr. Pringle's industry anid - nt. The embellishments ar 
very charming, and there is one of them of a hove 1 character, 


Itis from a paimting 
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of Richter—the Fairy of the Lake, in which the fairy, floating in the air aboy 
the surface of the water, is shown reflected therein (a little too plainly perhaps ) nd 
in amirror. An engraving of Lady Carrington is first in the number, after Lawrence 
by Rolls. Now we hold that though the portraits of Lawrence in oil, be they of 
whom they may, are most desirable to possess, yet that this does not hold good of 
engravings of them. We find this year portraits of individuals in the Annuals of 
whom nobody knows any thing, engraved because the originals were painted by 
some celebrated artist. No portraits should be given, exceptof such persons as are 
known, at least by fame, to the readers of such works, or the majority of them. We 
have ladies of the court; literary ladies; and individuals of both sexes, at home 
and abroad, known by name in every town and village in the empire. From these 
portraits should be selected, if given atall. We have no doubt but the imagined 
atronage of the persons represented is looked to ; but this can never be an object. 
e prefer the ideation of engravings in the Winter’s Wreath to any we have yet 
seen ; and Ackerman’s is equally judicious in the Forget-Me-Not. None but por- 
traits generally interesting should ever be admitted. These are hints which we 
trust will be taken in good part by our friends. The Frieadship’s Offering has a 
strikingly beautiful engraving entitled The Embarkation ; avery charming one by W, 
Finden from a picture by E. C. Wood, Expectation. The Greek Mother is very 
beautiful ; and, though we do not much like the Dismal Tale, The Palace is 3 
sweet Claude-like scene ; and Myrhinna and Myrto, as well as the Prediction, 
fully support the deserved repute of this Annual. Mr. Pringle has evidently 
laboured to please, and we venture to say will not be disappointed in his expecta- 
tions. His matter is all worthy perusal, a compliment we cannot pay every similar 
work in every year; and he annually improves. Ilis contributions are fewer aad 
more select ; and he is therefore a deserved favourite. 





The Forget-Me-Not, for 1832. Edited by F. Suopert. Ackerman, 


Mr. Ackerman’s parent of the Annuals has, this year, appeared early in the field, 
and with no discredit to that clever judge of what is good in art. The plates are 
beautiful, and the subjects are selected with judgment and discrimination. As we 
hold that they are the glory of an Annual, it will not be doing justice to the reader 
to omit detailing them. The first engraving is The Triumph of Mordecai, by Martin, 
engraved by Finden; and if a specimen were demanded of the skill of the British 
graver, we might point to it with effect. The composition is charming, the dis- 

osal of the light and shade characterized by the hand of amaster. It has all 

lartin’s excellencies, with few of his defects. Don Juan is, in point of engraving, 
equally fine (by W. Finden) ; but the composition how unsatisfactory, compared to 
its predecessor! yet we scarcely know why, except that it is not the Don Juan of our 
imagination, nor his mistresseither. Uncle Toby and the Widow, from Richter, by 
C. Rolls, displays in the female face much beauty, and is wellengraved. Marianaisa 
charming portrait, after Lawrence, by Graves. The Thunderstorm, from J. Wood, 
by Finden, is well engraved, but we do not like the drawing of the figure. Toka 
on the Godavery, is a gem of art; the engraver, J. Carter. This plate alone is 
worth the price of the number. The Stage-Struck Hero, from Kidd, by Engle- 
heart, pleased us in the painting at Somerset-house ; it is admirably thrown off. 
The Frosty Reception, from Buss, by Davenport ; Mayence, a charming print, after 
Prout; The Disappointment, from Corbould, by Davenport; and La Pensée, by 
Mr. Hamilton, from Holmes, complete as beautiful a set of embellishments as Mr. 
Ackerman has ever favoured us with. Inrespect to the literary part, we have little 
room to say much. Mr. Shoberl has executed his task with credit. [fis contri- 
butors are less known than those in other Annuals, and this will doubtless form 
a source of attraction to his readers ; but we have not yet done with Mr. Ackerman, 
Ilis ‘* Juvenile Forget-Me-Not”’ is before us ; and though his title has been stolen, 
(tor the “* Forget-Me-Not” was fairly his own, and there is another in the market, ) 
yet the beauty of his embellishments gives him a claim nothing can resist. We 
are not sure if they may not be styled too elegant for children’s use; but when we 
recollect Lord Chesterfield’s just observation, that ‘ nothing is worth doing at all 
that should not be done well,’’ we subscribe to Mr. Ackerman’s judgment on the 
point. 





The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. Westley and Davis. 


This publication, got up by Mrs. Hall, is in every respect creditable to her mets 
and industry. We have not space to analyse the contents, which seem well adaptec 
for the amusement of childhood. 





The Humourist ; a Companion for the Christmas Fireside. By 
W.H. Harrison. Ackerman. | 
This is a publication designed to amuse the Christmas Fireside. It 1s sega 
lished with wood-cuts very well designed an executed but the allusions @ 
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sometimes far-fetched. We cannot well say under what genns in literature this 
work is to be classed. It seems rather written for the wood-engravings, than from 
any suggestions of a humorous fancy, still less of wit. , 
it to our readers ; some parts of it will raise a | 
but it too much reminds us of Hood’s system of punning, with which it is by no 


Such as it is, we commend 
augh, others will provoke a smile ; 


means on an equality, 





The Amulet. Westley and Davis. 


This is another of the family of the Annuals, and contains eleven engravings, exe 
clusive of what is called the presentation plate. We have elsewhere deprecated 
the introduction of portraits not universally interesting into these charming little 
works. A few ladies of fashion they may interest ; but surely other subjects would 
be much more so to the public. In this Annual we have four, of which the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, from the beauty of the engraving, is that alone 
for which we would thank the conductors of the work. Hlavter’s picture of the 
Death of the First-born, by Greatbatch, is good; but we like Haydon’s Death 
of Eucles better, from the graver of Sangster: it is a fine picture. The rising of 
the Nile is an imitation of Martin, without a tithe of his power : it is well engraved 
by Goodall. Corinna, from Gerard, by Goodyear, is a A ones Soh bit of engraving. 
We are at a loss to know what such a portrait as Sophia does among engravings so 
much its superior, unless it be as a foil. Venice, from Clarkson Stanfield, by 
Goodall, is a very sweet and charming bit of land, or rather waterscape. Pickers- 
gill’s Greek Girl is very well engraved by Fox. Asa whole, the Amulet this year 
does not lose ground, 





The Comic Offering ; or Ladies’ Melange of Literary Mirth, for 1832. 
By L. H. SHERIDAN. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Though this work has reached us at a very late period of the month, we cannot 
help giving a few lines of praise to Miss Sheridan, for her very quaint and humorous 
Annual, exhibiting no mean powers in the walk she has chosen, and conferring great 
credit on the variety of her schemes for the promotion of mirth. — It is well worthy 
the reader’s purchase, if only to show how innocently merry they may be made b 
an authoress, who, were Foote alive, would be disposed to enter the lists of wit with 
him. Where is Mr. Hood now—his gibes and ‘* flashes of merriment?’’ they are 
chopfallen before this lady, who seems to have driven him into a politic silence 
with his own weapons. ‘To be beat by such an antagonist is, however, no great tax 
upon gallantry, for she bears herself most heroically, and we wish her the success 
she honestly merits. 





The Magnet, and Periodical Review, for October, 1831. Groombridge. 


This is a neat little periodical, published monthly, at the low price of three- 
pence. It is one of a class which will contribute, if it have a healthy constitution, 
to the spread of knowledge among that part of the community, which cannot spare 
from the food of the body wherewith to obtain food for the mind. The work is 
very creditably got up, and we trust will meet with success, 


Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 1V.—Peregrine Pickle, Vol. II. 


Cochrane and Co. 





We notice these volumes as they appear because of the illustrations of George 
Cruikshank, which seem to gain in merit as the work proceeds. ‘‘ The Tailors 
baffling the Builiffs,” is excellent. ‘The head of one of the curs of the law is capi- 
tally given, peering in through the broken skylight. The tailors, though but balf 
a dozen in number, and composing but two-thirds of a man in the whole, by aid of 
their shears completely discomfit their foes. The countenances are admirable. 
‘“‘The Magician” is good. ‘‘ Hatchway’s eagerness to meet Peregrine” is the 
same ; but his ‘‘ Experiment to rouse Peregrine”’ is a capital etching. There is so 
much in the genius of George Cruikshank in accord with the text of Smollett, that 
we are persuaded no similar union of talent has before been approached, in the 
embellishments these works have received in all their numerous editions to the 
present hour. 





The Commercial Vade-Mecum. Allan and Co. Glasgow. 
This is a neat little collection of tables for commercial persons. [tis inwhat we 


believe is denominated sixty-fours, a very small size, . 
volume in 8vo. of 500 pages, though numbering but 288. It will be found a most 


useful pocket companion for the merchant and trader. 


yet it contains a8 much asa 
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Curious Original Grants, to the Stirling Family, of the Canadas, 
Nova Scotia, &c. Pp. 47. Ridgway. 


These Pamphlets relate to the extraordinary claims of the present Earl of Stir- 
ling to extensive territories in North America, comprising almost the whole of the 
British dominions in that quarter of the globe, and the greater part of the Unit 
States, 

These claims, it appears, are founded on several charters granted by 
James |. and Charles 1. to Sir William Alexander, Secretary of State for Se 
afterwards the 1st Earl of Stirling ; which charters were confirmed by an Ac 
Parliament of Scotland, in June, 1653. 

Three of these charters with translations have likewise been published by 
Ridgway, to which are prefixed some Prefatory Observations by Mr. 'T. C. Banks 
the well-known Author of the ‘‘ Extinct Baronetage of England.’” Two of the 
charters relate to Nova Scotia, and one to Canada: the powers conferred by each 
ure nearly equally extensive, and of the most unusual description. 

The charters of James |. 1621, and of Novodamus of 1st Charles I. 1625, em- 
brace Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and Cape Breton 
Island : the latter charter is particularly curious, and we add a brief outline of its 
most important provisions, 

After stating the causes of its being given, amongst which is ‘‘ on account of 
the faithful and grateful services rendered and to be rendered by our well-beloved 
councillor Sir William Alexander, Knt., who at his own expense, the first of those 
of our own country, undertook the conducting of this foreign colony.”’ This 
charter sets out in very precise language the boundaries of the country intended 
to be granted, *‘ which shall in all times coming enjoy the name of Nova Scotia in 
America.” 


ed 


Kings 
otland, 
t of the 


The grantee, his heirs and assigns, and their deputies, are appointed hereditary 
lieutenants-general, with power to establish such laws, statutes, constitutions, 
forms of government, Xc, as to them should seem fit, ‘* so as the said laws may be 
as agreeable us possible to the laws of this our kingdom of Scotland.”’ Power is 
given of making and declaring war against invaders, and persons injuring the pro- 
vince, and of levying contributions for the supply of the necessary troops, and 
power of mint and coinage of any metal, fashion, and form. ‘The province is 
erected into a free lordship and barony, which, for the purposes of taking Seism, 
1s incorporated with Scotland. Powers of building cities, Xc., of levying tolls and 
customs, and of building and endowing churches, founding universities, erecting 
dignitaries ofthe church, dividing the province into counties, Xc. for the purposes 
of civil,government; and of instituting “ places of justice and judicature,” are 
given, with power of creating dignities and appointing officers of state. The 
grantee and bis heirs are made hereditary lieutenants-general, justices-general, 
high-udmirals, lords of regality and admiralty, and high-stewards. Powers of 
granting parts or portions of the said lands and province to others are given, which 
grants the Crown engages to contirm. 

Sir William Alexander is made Premier Baronet of Nova Scotia, with power to 
create similar baronetcies; but the number of the order is limited by the charter to 
150, By the charter of 1621, which is confirmed by the one dated 1625, the very 
special privilege is given, that no appeal shall lie from the judgments given in any 
of the courts instituted by the grantee and his heirs. 

The charter of 1628-9 embraces the Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, including Anticosti, the Islands in the river of 
St. Lawrence to its source, and fifty leagues of country on both sides of the river, 
and of the lakes through which it passes to its source. The whole of this extensive 
country is granted to Sir William Alexander and his heirs, and is, it is declared, 
to be held by him with the same powers and privileges as are contained in the 
charters of Nova Scotia. 

the present Earl of Stirling took an enfeoffment under these charters at the 
Castle of Edinburgh, in July 1831, by virtue of a precept from the Court of Chan- 
cery of Scotland, founded on the returns into that Court of the services of heir- 
ship, to the original grantee, gone through by his Lordship. 

lhese claims are now, we understand, before the government ; and we hear that 
the colonists are extremely anxious to know how they will be met, as all their titles 
ure evidently in jeopardy. 





The Anatomy of Society. By J. A. St. Jonn. 2 Vols. 8vo. Bull. 


Though this work has been published some months since, we did not pass It over 
from any opinion that its deserts were of an inferior kind, but because it did not 
come in our way at the time of publication ; and our hands were full ot other books, 
that were taken because they came first before us. The author 1s an individual ot 
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no small acquirements in literature, deeply imbued with a feeling for the writers of 
antiquity. He preters dwelling among the Spirits of old in imagination, to the reali- 
ties of more recent times, and sometimes perhaps carries his predilections a little 
too far. What is left in the decay of ages uncorrupted, must needs have been the 
best part of na pet We see all therefore that is excellent ; but the reverse of the 
medal is a sealed book to us. More recent times give us both sides, and we do not 

in our contemplation of the good, overlook the evil. We think antiquity all excel- 
lent, and we image it something like perfection. We forget that human nature was 
ever the same; and we are led too much to disparage the moderns, because we do 
not permit ourselves to reason rightly upon the ancients. With some persons ot 
this feeling, it 1s impossible to argue that, though in certain things the ancients left 
us behind, in others we have left them; and that the balance depends in philo- 
sophy, in the art of government, in science, in general knowledge to the side of the 
moderns. A single British frigate could rout the navy of Greece, and a few 
British regiments march to the gates of Rome. ‘The ancients, creat and glorious 
as they incontestably were, made the most of their achievements : yet the moderns, 
in self-devotion, In courage, in patriotism, would be found dangerous rivals. ‘The 
poets sung in the noblest strains individual achievements, thateven now would not 
be deemed very extraordinary efforts of bravery ; and if we except the Fine Arts, 
which modern industry and invention can bring such a host of skill to balance, we 
shall not hesitate to allow that an extravagant admiration for the ancients ean only 
arise from want of a proper, impartial, and deliberate examination of the claims of 
the two parties. We, in saying this, do not disparage the great names of Greece 
and Rome: Heaven forbid! nor do we desire to diminish one particle of rational 
fondness for them or for the works which have reached us belonging to them. On 
the ancients Mr. St. John has formed his rule of judgment, and by their rule he 
tries every thing :—perlhaps after all we may have no better standard. All the 
essays in these volumes are classically and cleverly written. The first is on the 
‘¢ Modes of Studying the World.” His treatment of the subject is too dry for the 
taste of every-day readers, and is better adapted for the cultivated and refined. It 
is above the pitch of the readers of ‘‘ fashionable novels’’ and such miserable 
trash, and is not therefore adapted to please the multitude. Mr. St. John is a 
thinker ; and most books which fall from the press for public amusement, in the 
present day, are written without thought. We agree with our author respecting 
conversation and reading, despite Plato and Montagne. The chapter entitled 
** Fortune and Power’”’ is good. ‘* Differing trom the Mode’ pleases us. The 
‘“¢ Education of Great Men”’ is not, to our seeming, sufficiently definite. But we 
have no space to go over each paper separately. When we say they are elegantly 
written, displaying a mind well imbued with learning, attached to the better parts 
of literary pursuits, and too refined for ‘“‘ the general,’ we say what we think 
these essays will prove. We have read none since Hazlitt’s which have pleased us 
so well ; but these are not of the deep metaphysical, paradoxical cast which distin 

guished that powerful writer. Mr. St. John’s are more the offspring of reading 
than of abstruse or profound thought: they are evenly sustained, simple, and 
pleasing. They are well adapted for the young ; we do not mean the very young, 
but those who are just on the verge of manhood : they will find them perspicuous, 
agreeable, and instructive reading; alittle tinged with allusions to the excel- 
lencies of the ancients, but no more so than may serve the purpose of illustration, 
or vary the pleasing moral tone which is everywhere prominent in them, 





Color [mages in the Brain: being a Supplement to the Rationale of the 
Laws of Cerebral Vision, previously published. By Joun Franny, 
Esq. Longman and Co. 


It is a curious fact in the history of physiology, that vision within the head has re- 
mained a department of science entirely conjectural, until the publication of the an- 
thor’s Treatise on Cerebral Vision, last year; although Sir Isaac Newton had strongly 
conjectured the existence of Color Images inthe Brain during vision, and had actually 
tried experiments on the optic nerves, with a view to thissubject. Andthe conse- 
quence of his not having found the clue to the desired phenomena, was the origin of 
the celebrated hypothesis of Bishop Berkeley, which has ever since prevailed, at the 
expense of Newton’s philosophical reputation, that the ultimate, and only visual 
images, from which we perceive, are the inverted impressions on the retina, but 
which we, from early infancy, take the habit of interpreting as being erect, by 
making our perceptions of sight succumb to those of touch. ‘The ey rng the 
present Supplement to the Treatise above-mentioned was stated in a Paper pre- 
sented by the author to the Royal Society, at their last meeting: of which “* 
the Society has printed an abstract for the information of its own members. But 


other scientific quarters, to which the matter had been communicated, not having 
drawn the attention of philosophers to the subject ; and more than a year having 
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been lost owing to awaiting the decision of the Royal Society, we have deemed it 
due to the subject, and we think to the curiosity of our readers, to unnounce it 
With this view, we mention in particular the fact, that two half faces de icted on 
a card, nearly an inch asunder, with the ears preposterously toward eac 
the one half face being seen with the left eye, and the other with the r 
transposed and reformed into a proper whole face. And, in like manner, a gold 
coin on the left side of the nose, and a silver coin on the right side, are seen with 
their images transposed to exchanged sides, In fine, the author lays it down as the 
demonstrated result of the Rationale and a taken together, in the words 
which have been quoted from his paper in the abstract printed by the Royal So- 
ciety, that ‘* Over and above the gift of two external or cranial eyes, man has been 
by his adorable Creator, endowed with an internal cerebral organ, which performs 
the office of a third eye, by being the common recipient of impressions propagated 
either from one or from both of the external eyes: and the mind, in her chamber 
of percipience, steers with regard to external objects by the same principle on which 
the mariner steers by his compass. Thus the two cranial eyes are analagous, in 
principle and situation, to two magnetic compasses, placed upon a ship’s deck : 
while the third or cerebral eye corresponds to another compass, placed in the cabin 
below ; and the mind, situated like the captain mariner in his cabin, knows, from 
consulting the cerebral eye, on what point of direction the body is steering ; al- 
though the mind no more perceives either any external object, or yet any image in 
the cranial eye, than the mariner perceives (even in the vulgar sense of the word 
perceiving ) the far-off land, or haven, toward which he is surely making his way.” 


1 other ; 
ight, are 





“What will the Lords do?”” Pp. 33. 8vo. Ridgway. 


This is a very clever pamphlet, which has gone through a great many editions, 
as it deserved to do. It is full of truth and fact ; though the author in his opinion, 
that the Lords would pass the Bill, has seen that opinion falsified. ‘Ten thousand, 
we are told, of this little brochure have been circulated, and we wish it had been 
fifty thousand. The arbitrary portion of our Aristocracy cannot be too early con- 
vinced of the truths it contains. The Bill has not passed the Lords: the majority, 
carried to its maximum by the interested portion of the borough-holders, has left 
no hope to the people of this country, but by a legal, firm, constitutional struggle 
against them, and an energetic support of the King and his Ministers. The author's 
character of the selfish arbitrary portion of the peerage is correct. It has no sym- 

athy with the free or freedom, either British or Foreign. It has laboured for the 

ast thirty years to abridge, as much as it was capable of doing, the liberty of the 
subject, and to stay the progress of knowledge ; and however vain its attempts, 
enough is on record to show to the British people, that such a faction must neither 
in principle nor practice be suffered to prevail against them. No man should be 
without the present pamphlet. Its views are so just; its rapid sketches of the 
ignorance and assumption of the class of persons against whom it is levelled are 
so well drawn, we would have no one a stranger to them. As ignorant as they are 
obstinate, as heedless of consequences as they are presumptuous in their assump- 
tions, they must be taught that resistance to the wishes of the country will end in 
discomfiture, and, that as they have brought on the contest with the people of 
England, with whom they have no sympathy, they will find, as they found in their 
obstinacy respecting East Retford, the meed forced from them will be propor- 


tionately greater, and therefore more to their misfortune.—Quos Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat ! 





The Polish Revolutions of 1830, 1831; with Sketches of the Leading 
Characters, obtained from Authentic Sources : forming a Supplement 
to Fletcher’s History of Poland. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cochrane and Co. 


This is an opportune work, and adds considerably to the value of Fletcher's 
History of Poland. It contains accounts of the present population, superficies, 
sects, and statistics in general of that now enslaved country. Some portions of this 
pamphlet have appeared in the ‘‘ Metropolitan ;” but there is much additional mat- 
ter well worthy perusal ; and indeed the work itself is a record of a people, who have 
made one of the most heroic struggles which present or past history can furnish. 
The gallant attempt of the Poles to emancipate themselves from the despotism of 
Russia has failed ; but the recollection that the Polish army throughout behaved 
with distinguished patriotism, and that their glory is unsullied, is something for the 
memory when the nation shall be free. It, happens unfortunately for the despotic 
rulers of the continent, that to support their authority they must rely upon their 
armies. An army, to be capable of making a stand, must be officered by edu- 
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cated men, whose intelligence is before that of the low 
rant, they must be beaten : if well instructed, they must imbibe free principles, and 
thus become dissatisfied with tyranny. The result is, that we shall see the armies 
of many of the European despots ere long friends to the cause of freedom. ‘The most 
aristocratic and despotic in every country are those most behind their fellow-coun- 
trymen in knowledge, and the ignorant only are their instruments: we imugine 
therefore, that before a great while has elapsed we may see the soldiery in anew 
light, less the friends of slavery than of liberty. 


est class of the people. Ifigno- 





The False Step: and The Sisters. 3 Vols. Bull. 


The first of these Tales is a powerful, well-written, heart-affecting narrative, and 
depicts a story calculated to harrow up feelings the most obtuse. It is what tales 
may not always be styled in the present day, a moral story of wrong, remorse and 
the effects of guilty love even upon the innocent. We think, however, that the 
main point is carried too far to be natural. Mr. Langham, the father of several 
children who are arrived at maturity, finds himself, in the sequence of events, ne- 
cessitated to detail to his son a secret of his family, which weighs painfully on his 
existence, involving the history of an erring mother and his own unmitigated an- 
guish. After several well releted scenes and various minor details, Jeannette 
one of his daughters, marries a Captain Bathurst, who is acquainted with the his- 
tory of his wife’s mother, of which she has been kept in ignorance, and reveals it to 
her in consequence of a circumstance in her conduct which almost made the revela- 
tion necessary, when she immediately determinesto see him no more. The situation 
in which her knowledge of her mother’s guilt places her, is too strained and unna- 
tural; but this is the chief fault in the tale, which, as a whole, is one of deep inte- 
rest, powerful description, touching pathos, and inculcates a useful ai, 
We scarcely need say, that notwithstanding the resolve of Jeannette, she became 
again reconciled to her husband ; that her estrangement was the effect of a nervous 
disease ; but that the hour of their re-union was near the last of her existence. 
The reader must refer to the book itself for the minor details, which are well 
worked up. The second Tale, ‘‘ The Sisters,” we have read with pleasure ; it is 
a rw of merit and interest, ‘These volumes do great credit to the abilities of their 
author, 





The Affianced One. By the Author of Gertrude. 3 Vols. Bull. 


This is a novel not of every-day merit. It is written by a pen of judgment and 
discrimination. Those who wish, apart from mere amusement, to familiarize them- 
selves with Italian manners, as they present themselves to the foreign observer, 
should read this work. There is much vivid description, somewhat of too great 
minuteness in detail, correct delineations of Italian city scenery, and an interest- 
ing story very creditably maintained, and calculated to fix the reader's attention, 
without flagging throughout the entire narrative. ‘The author has, no doubt, been a 
witness of a great deal of what he describes with fidelity, and he knows how to 
display his knowledge to the best advantage. ‘The attachment of Santa Croce and 
Lorenza should have terminated a little more honourably, or rather devotedly, 
We need not travel from England for an illustrious instance of fidelity, where per- 
sonal beauty was destroyed, in a manner similar to that which leads to the last 
seclusion of Lorenza, and the marriage of the Prince Santa Croce with her sister. 
There is no slight power displayed by the author, and no small degree of judg- 
ment in managing his materials. We do not hesitate to pronounce this one of the 
best novels we have read for a long time. It is free from that slang which the 
concoctors of works of fiction, ycleped ‘ fashionable,” so incessantly palm upon 
their readers, as the language of the upper classes. It stands in no need of puff or 
trickery to attract the public attention, for we are much deceived if it does not 
make its way upon its own solid merits. We can only regret that our notice of it, 
from the day of the month at which it reached us, is so hasty that we cannot find 
room to detail the plot. We are obliged to satisfy ourselves with recording our 
opinion of its merits, though but briefly, for our readers’ information. 





Le Traducteur ; or, Historical, Dramatic, and Miscellaneous Selections 
from the best French Writers. By P. F. Meret. E, Wilson, 


This appears to be a useful work, adapted to facilitate the progress of the student 
in the French tongue. The explanatory notes are useful and satisfactory. rhe 
selection of nouns will tend to clear up some of the greatest difficulties in under- 
standing the language ; and as a whole, we can safely recommend this treatise to our 
readers, It is already in a second edition. 
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Dictionary of Quotations, from Various Authors, in Ancient and Modern 


Languages; with English Translations; and Illustrated. by Remark. 
and Explanations. By Hucu Moore, Esq. Whittaker aaa Co. a 


This is the most copious and useful of the works of its class yet published, and 
as a work of reference should be on every table. A verbal index 1s subjoined to 
aid in finding such quotations as the memory can only partially supply. The co- 
piousness of the work may be judged of by the fact, that 4619 quotations are given 
in the body of the volume, and that there is a supplement with 311 more, in all 
only seventy short of 5000, Mr. Moore has laboriously re-translated those which 
he found in other works, a task by no means necessary in a work of mere compila- 
tion like the present. On the whole, this book is a most valuable addition to our 
works of reference, and confers high credit on the industry and research of Mr. 
Moore. The public is under deep obligations to those who thus abridge the 
labours of literature, 





A Topographical History of the County of Leicester, &c. &c., being the 
first of a Series of the Counties of England and Wales, on the 
same plan. By the Rev. J. Curtis, Hextall, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Sherwood and Co., and Simpkin and Co., London. 


This is a useful work, the result of much diligence and laborious investigation 
into extant authorities of the olden time. A due attention has been paid to con- 
densation, and every thing extraneous has been avoided, so that the whole is com- 
prehended in 200 pages of neat and very close provincial printing. We cannot be 
expected to extract from a work of this nature, but we must pay our share of praise 
to Mr. Curtis for the way in which he has arranged the contents of his volume. 
To the owners of the soil in Leicestershire, of whatever class, this is a most valu- 
able compilation, and no individual curious in topography, nor any public library, 
can deem a collection of works of the same nature complete without it. We are 
glad to see that all the English counties are to be completed on the same condensed 
plan, and we trust all of them will be as creditably executed as this by Mr. Curtis. 





Plain Rules for Improving the Health of the Delicate, &c. &e. By 
WittiamM Henperson, M.D. 1 Vol. S8vo. Dewar, Perth ; Whittaker, 
London. 


We find nothing new in this volume—nothing that is not to be met with in nu- 
merous recent publications, and in the works on indigestion constantly issuing from 
the press. Weare the more inclined to put little store uponthe merit of any medical 
work, where, finding nothing novel, we discover some pill, elixir, powder, or what 
not, winds up the work ; the virtues of which turn out to be the burden of the song, 
but the composition of which is kept carefully concealed, and the genuineness of 
which is to be known tothe buyer by the red label on the bottle. Physicians who 
have the good of the public at heart, and publish accordingly, generally give those 
prescriptions to which they are inclined to ascribe efficacy, at full length, pro bone 
publico. We shrewdly suspect this book was published for the medicine's sake, and 
not for the patient's ; itis so much in the way of nostrum-venders’ works in general. 





Of the Vocation of our Age for Legislation and Jurisprudence ; from 
the German of Frederick Charles Von Savigny. By ABrRanamM Hay- 
WARD. Privately printed, 


This is a well translated work on jurisprudence, by an accomplished professor 
of the law. Of the merits of the original we are not able to form an opinion, poli- 
tically speaking, but we are among those who do not subscribe to the wisdom ot 
ancient criminal law : of the civil law we do not pretend to speak ; but it is fair to 
infer, that if one is to a certain degree barbarous, the other 1s so too. The Code 
Napoleon, both in Prussia and Italy, wherever it was introduced, had no enemies 
but among professional men. It was guaranteed to the Rhenish provinces; and all 
censures cast upon it resolve themselves into the question—‘‘ Shall we have a cleat 
system of law, administered easily and rapidly, and based upon common sense, 
though objectionable im some parts, or an ancient system of so obscure a nature, that 
lawyers themselves cannot thread all its labyrinths, and that takes an age of lime, 
enormous sums of money, and a life of anxiety and delay, to see once administered! 
No one can hesitate about the reply. In the one case, too, the law is for the poor 
as well as the rich ; in the other it is for the rich alone. We say this, because we 
observe the Code Napoleon is unsparingly censured in this work as revolutionary, 


and causing France to retrograde. This may be German feeling, but it is not that 
of all nations, 
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The Literary Souvenir. Edited by A. A. Warrs. Lougman and Co. 


Mr. W atts, (whose Annual has barely reached us in time to notice it,) in his pre- 
face this year, is a little hard upon those who criticise works of the present class 
and censures the flippant tone in Which they are treated. We can only say that, 
perhaps with the exception of his own, and of Mr. Pringle’s * Friendship's Of- 
fering,’ we find there is so great a similarity running through the Annuals 
that tor our souls we cannot define the difference between some half dozen of 
them. The same writers, the same quantities of prose and verse, the same sub- 
jects, the same tone and even flow of easy and agreeable writing, ever meet the 
attention. It is true, ** The Keepsake ”’ is generally some degrees under medio 
crity, and for ever destined to show the contrast between the bewutitul in wrt and 
dulness in editorship, We do not mean to disparage the majority of the other 
Annuals, by imagining they can sink as low as that extraordinary publication im 
some of Its avatars ; though since its editor is judiciously placed on the shelf as to 
his productions it may have improved. How then can Mr. Watts censure the pe- 
riodical press for its notices ?— prove we can discriminate between twins as like as 
two brand-new sixpences, and we may succeed in the attempt. 

Mr. Watts’s Souvenir is this year the best we have seen on the score of variety 
and correctness ; and the compositions both in prose and verse are more fasti 
diously selected. He has introduced, too, the muse of satire in a caustic and well- 
written composition, entitled ‘* The Conversazione,”’ in which the lash, in several 
instances, is neither injudiciously nor unmeritedly applied. Several of the prose 
stories in this volume are excellent, and the verse very superior. ‘ The Choe,’ 
by Mrs. Watts, is a very sweet and charming piece, breathing the language and style 
of times gone by. Mr. Sheridan Kuowles has contributed ‘* ‘The Death of Gler”’ 
and the *“* Lettre de Cachet; the Editor ** Sketches of Modern Poets,’”’ and se 
veral very graceful and beautiful pieces. The ** Review of Victims” is peculiarly 
good. We do not say it in disparagement of our other friends, but the *‘* Literary 
Souvenir,” tor variety of subject, elegance, and choiceness of selection, stands 
foremost this year of the Anuuuls we have yet seen, The embellishments we have 
noticed in another part of our Number. 





The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir. Edited by 
Mrs. A. A. Watts. Longman and Co 


In the embellishments of her volume this year, Mrs. Watts has outdone all com- 
peators. In fact they are too good for children; and yet why should children not 
have the best? Ifthe best part of our nature be not entitled to what is superlative, 
we do not know what portion of itis. There is a plainness and simplicity about 
the articles in this volume admirably fitted to their object. Mrs. Watts seems to 
feel precisely what is most adapted for children, and to publish nothing but what 
is eusy of comprehension to juvenile capacities. Her volume is both a useful and 
elegant one. 





The Euterpiad; a Musical Review and Tablet of the Fine Arts. 
4to. G. W. Bleecker, New York, United States. 


This is a work creditable to the American press, published fortmghtly. It con- 
tains a good deal of interesting matter relative to the Fine Arts, both at home and 
abroad. It cannot fail to raise the opinion of all who peruse tt, respecting the pro- 
gress of the Fine Arts in America. The luxuries and eleganctes of life in a new 
country, will necessarily be'slow in progress ; but we really see no reason, with 
such a specimen of the iuterest the more refined pleasures of the mind create m 
America, to suppose she is at all backward in their pursuit, when her situation 18 
properly considered. We rather wonder at the progress she makes in the arts that 
embellish life, when we consider the mighty labours she is achieving, in raising 
herself to that point when, resting from her severer toils of colonization and agri- 
cultural improvement, she will have leisure to rival the old world in those luxuries 
which are observed to reach perfection only in the fulness of empires. 
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The Preacher: containing Sermons by Eminent Living Divines. 
Vol. Il. 8vo. Griffiths. 


This useful publication professes to give the sermons of eminent living divines 
at full length, taken from notes made by short-hand writers, who attend for that 
purpose. We have in the present volume, sermons preached by Robert Hall, Dr. 
Busfield, Rev. Mr. Scobell, Rev. Messrs. Irving, Clayton, Chalmers, Denham, 
the Bishop of Chester, &c.&c. ‘This cannot fail, we think, to interest those of our 
readers who are unable to attend the preaching of these divines, or who may reside 
at a distance from their churches or chapels. It merits the public patronage, and 
we have little doubt will receive it. 





Insect Miscellanies. The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. Knight. 


This is a continuation of the series of natural history, one volume of which we 
have before noticed. ‘‘ Insect Architecture’’ and “ Insect Transformations” have 
already appeared ; and we know no works, within the same limit of space and price, 
more full of information and better adapted to impart a general knowledge of their 
subjects. The present volume treats of the sense of touch in insects; of their 
taste, smell, hearing, and vision; of their food and mode of taking it; the eating, 
lapping, sucking insects ; their breeding, migration, government, wars, Xc.; and 
lastly, the mode of collecting, preserving, and arranging them. 





The Quarterly Journal of Education. Published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. No, 1V. C. Knight. 


This useful work contains several very interesting papers. The first is an 
account of the state of education among the Waldenses. An account of the Got- 
tingen library follows, and furnishes some useful hints to those who have the ma- 
nagement of our public libraries. A paper on education in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, together with the Cambridge system of education, come next. 
The paper on the New England Free Schools contains much information. Eight 
reviews complete the Number, which, as a whole, is the best we have seen. 





Bernay's German Anthology. Second Edition, 18mo. 
BeRNAY’s Prose Anthology. 18mo. 

Bernay’s Familiar German Exercises. 8vo. 

BrRNAY’s Key to his German Exercises. 8vo. 

Bernay’s German Grammar. Small 4to. Treuttel and Co. &c. 


We have been induced to notice these works on German literature because they 
form the most complete collection for the learner of that language with which we 
are acquainted ; and moreover have the advantage, by being the work of one pen, 
that they do not clash, but tend towards their object, without subjecting the stu- 
dent to contradictions in terms, or to opposite explanations, which infallibly puzzle. 
Mr. Bernay has been appointed German Professor to the King’s College, Somerset 
House ; and we know of no individual better qualified for the task. His mode ot 
instruction, and his acquirements, are claims which in our opinion justly entitle 
him to high consideration in his profession. 





Tales of the Revolutions, with a few others. By F. W. N. Bay ey. 
12mo. W.H. Dalton. 


These tales are pleasingly told, but it is unfortunate that the author should have 
chosen to mingle fiction with events so recent as these revolutions, which we may 
almost be said to have witnessed, and which therefore we revolt from connecting 
with any thing fictitious. It seems necessary that a certain time should elapse after 
such events, so that our knowledge of them should become remote and indistinct 
before they are proper subjects for similar narratives. One hardly knows why 
this should be either, on any reasonable ground ; but whatever is the cause, the re- 
sult cannot be mistaken. ‘Two tales founded on Polish events ; 8 second on those 
of Belgium; two on the recent French revolution; the execution of Minott, an 
incendiary; and two or three narratives, hardly connected with revolutions in their 
titles, complete the volume, which is one of poetry as well as prose. They bespeuk 
their author to possess considerable talent. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THroiocy. 
The Proverbs of Solomon; a New Translation, &«. By Will “ey oad 
the Rev. George Skinner, M.A. os y Witham French, D.D., and , 
Bible Stories. Part 1. By the Rev. S. Wood, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


° . ‘ ’ 

A Sacred History of the World trom the Creation to the Deluge, Xe. By Sharon 

Turner, F.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Porrry. 

The Shah Nameh, an Heroic Poem ; containing the History of Persia from Kiso 

murs to Yesdejird, &c. by Abool Kasim Firdonsee. By Captain Turner Macon 

4vols.8vo. 101. 10s, ; ‘ 
Ilardiman’s Lrish Minstrelsy. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. ds. 
Ash’s Poetical Works. % vols.8vo. 1. Is. 
Glifilan’s Scottish Songs. 12Ymo. 4s, t 

Novens, Taurs, Ac. . 

Italy’s Romantic Annals. By Charles MFurlane, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. Ify. Gd. | 
The Eve of St. Agnes. By Mrs. Mason. 4 vols. igmo. 11. Ys. 
The Smuggler. By the Author of ‘* Tales of the O'llara Family .’ Svols. 8vo. 
The Bravo, By the Author of ** The Spy, Xe.” S vols. imo. 1. is. Od. 
The Sister’s Budget ; a Collection of Original Tales, by various authors, % vols. 

8vo. 
Glen Mowbray. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 8s. 

MisceL.anrous. 

= from the Edinburgh Review, Ac. Edited by Maurice Cross, Esq. ' 

4 vols. 
The Traditions of Lancashire: Second Series. By J. Roby, Esq. M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 

8vo. 
The New Year's Gift for 1832. By Mrs. Alaric Watts. &s. 
Nimrod on Hunters, Xc. 8vo. 105s. 
Parker’s Passengers : a Dialogue on a Tour in North Wales. Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Valpy’s Third Greek Delectus, or Analecta Graca Majora ; with English Notes. 

8vo. 14s. Od. 
Memes’s Memoirs of the Empress Josephine. 6s. . 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XXIII.—France, Vol. IIL. Gs. 
Campaigns and Cruises in Venezuela, 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s, 
Memoirs of the Late War. By the Earl of Munster, Captain Cook, &c. 2 vols. 

8vo. 11. Is. 
Leach’s Translation of Gregory and Celsus. 18mo. 8s. 
Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon. 2 vols, 10s, 
The Amethyst, or Christian Annual, for 1852. 8s, Hl 
Brown’s Sketches and Anecdotes of Quadrupeds., 18mo. 10s, 
Snell's Guide to Operations on the Teeth. 8vo. 8s, ‘ 


Dibdin’s Sunday Library. Vol. V. 18mo. 5s. _ 
Graphic Illustrations of Shakspeare and the British Drama. 8vo. 10s. 
Four Dialogues of Plato; with English Notes, Xc. Edited by G. Burges, M.A., 
Trin. Coll., Camb., for Valpy’s School and College Classics. 12mo. 9s. 6d. bds, 
Plutarch’s Lives, illustrated with Engravings. Vol. 1, 4s.6d, Being No. XNIIL, 
of Valpy’s Classical Library. ‘tala ee ’ 
Divines of the Church of England. No. XVIII, 7s. 6d. Commencing Bishop Hall's 
Contemplations. —_ a , 
Livy. first Five Books, with English Notes. Edited by Dr. Hickie, for Valpy’s 
School and College Classics. “ . F 4 
Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXIL—Thucydides, Vol. IIT. 5s. ' 
A System of Agriculture from the Encyclopadia Britannica. By James Cleghorn. 
Seventh Edition. 4to. Qs. f = - 
The Prospects of Britain. By James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 2s. 
The Landscape Annual, or Tourist in Italy ; with twenty-six engravings. i, Is. 
The Edinburgh Review. No. CVIL. 6s. 
Oliver and Boyd’s Catechisms of Elementary Knowledge. 18mo. 
The Union Monthly Magazine. No, 1. 1s. 4 ye ; 

Master’s History of the College of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, Se, echegir 
Lamb. 4to. 1. 11». 6d. ; - . , B 
The Family Library, Vol. XXV.—The History of the Mutiny of the Bounty, By 
John Barrow, Esq. F.A.S. 5s. ; 
The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, for the Season 18%)-1, 

8vo. 7s. Gd. No. VI. 2s. 6d 
The New Sporting Magazine. No. VI. 2s. 6d, ' —_ 
Rensen’s Meveliet’e Library, with illustrations by George ( ruikshank. Vol. 1V.-- | 
Perecrine Pickle, Vol. Il. %s. bs 
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The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 1V.— Palestine, By the Rev. M. Russell, 
LL.D. Small 8vo. 5s. 

Captain Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Art of Preventing the Loss of Teeth, &c. By Joseph Scott, Dentist. gyo. 
5s. Od. 

The Magnet and Periodical Review. No.1. 3d. 

The Library of the Fine Arts. No. 1V. @s. Gd. 

The Friendship’s Offering ; a Literary Annual. 12s. 

The Forget Me Not; a Literary Annual for 1852. 12s. 

The Winter’s Wreath, for 1832; a Literary Annual, 12s. 

Ackerman’s Juvenile Forget Me Not, for 1852. 8s. 

‘The Amulet; a Christian and Literary Remembrancer for 1852, 1%s. 

The Juvenile Forget Me Not, for 1852. By Mrs. Hall. &s. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from various Authors, &c. By Hugh Moore, Esq. 

The Humourist : a Compznion for the Christmas Fireside. 1¥s. 

The Literary Souvenir; edited by A. A. Watts, Esq. 12s. 

The Commercial Vade-Mecum, Qs. Gd. 

The Family Topographer, being a Compendious account of the Counties of England: 
liome Circuit. Vol. 1. Edited by 8S. Timms, 5s. 


ae + ee. 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS, 


We hardly ever remember so dull a time as the past month or two in the 
literary world. The major part of the works brought out belong to series which 
have been continued for a good while past, either of old works in embellished 
editions, or the regular succession of the neat Cabinet compilations of Mr. Murray, 
and Messrs. Longman, and Co., in London; and Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, in 
Edinburgh. Mr. Bull has published the “ Affianced One,” and Messrs. Whit- 
taker the ‘‘ Sister’s Budget,” which, with Mr. Cooper’s * Bravo,’’ and Mr. Ba- 
nim’s new Novel, are the principal works of fancy which have for some months 
filled an extraordinary hiatus in the supply of works of amusement. New edt- 
tions of old works, with here and there a novelty in the shape of a note, and an 
account of a campaign or a journey, and (among the latter, the ‘* Campaigns and 
(Cruises in Venezuela’’ stand conspicuous in information, ) complete nearly all the 
more striking, novelties. Theology and Pamphleteering have kept on their usual 
course; a tolerable stock of both being printed, and we suspect not much read. 
This month the ** Annuals’ appear, but they are rather old acquaintances attached 
to the season, than novelties ; and save in the embellishments bear a mar- 
vellous likeness to those of last year, except Mr. Watts’s ‘* Literary Souvenir,” in 
which he has ventured on the path of satire. The future looks better, however ; 
and now the Reform Bill discussions are over for a time, people will begin to sit at 
their reading desks again. 

Miss Landon has a Novel in the Press: accounts differ as to the name; one 
authority asserts it is to be called ‘* The Real and Ideal,”’ another ‘‘ Romance and 
Reality.” 

A Literary Club, called the Garrick Club, is about to be established. Two 
hundred members form the nucleus. It is to combine all the purposes of a club, 
with the advantages of a literary society, by bringing together the patrons of the 
Drema, and gentlemen who are most eminent in their respective circles. _ 

The Fevers and other Diseases prevalent on the Western Coast of Africa; to- 
gether with the Medical Topography of that Coast. By James Boyle, M.C.S.L. 
Surgeon, R. N., &c. 1s nearly ready. : 

A work is announced for publication in Paris, ostensibly for the benefit of M. 
Ladvocat, a bookseller, who has failed in business: it is to be the production of 4 
hundred and one writers, comprising all classes, from Chateaubriand to the contr- 
butors of the Figaro —and entitled Le Diable Boiteur. 

The Correspondence of the learned Thoresby with eminent personages of his 
time, is likely to appear ina few days. Among much interesting matter, this work 
contains many letters of John Evelyn, Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Godfrey Copley, Philip 
Lord Wharton, Archbishop Sharp, Bishop Burnet, Dr. George Hickes, Dr. alamy, 
Archdeacon Nicolson, Rev. Matthew Henry, Dr. Obadiah Walker, Dr. Gale, Roger 
Gale, Rev. John Strype, Thos. Hearne, &c. &e. wee 

A History of Ceylon under the Government of Lieut.-General Sir Edward 
Barnes. By Captain I. Lisle Fenwick. Also, by the same Author—Notes of 4 
Voyage from Ceylon to England; with some Remarks on the Present State of the 
Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, and the Island of Ascension, Na- 
val Discipline in the Merchant's Service, &c. &c. &c.; with Maps and Plates, 
will shortly be published. 
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The author of Sydenham is also ready with a « 
of ** Alice Paulet.”’ ’ . 
The new Edition of the Rev. Mr. 
comprise several additional Lives, 


equel to that work, under the title 


Stebbing’s Lives of the Italian Poets, is to 


including that of Ugo Fose 
8 ev ata ng ' £0 Os olo, with extracts 
from his private letters, and interesting particulars relating to his last hours. 


Lieut. -( ol. Bouchette, who hits been employed by the British Government and 
the local legislature of Canada for many years in making surveys of the Canndas 
about to give to the world the result of his labours in an Historical - ir. — 
phical Account of Upper and Lower Canada, Ac. en 

Cameron, a Novel, is nearly ready for publication. 

A new Edition Is nearly ready of Conversations on Intellectual Philos: 
Familiar Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the Human Mind 

The Jew, a Novel, so long announced, will appear in November. 

Professor Rennie, of King’s College, furnishes the papers devoted to the Ap- 
pearances of the Seasons, in Time's Telescope for 1852, and Mr. Barker the aners 
on Astronomical Occurrences. Che illustrations are numerous. ~— 

A new Edition in octavo of Four Years in the West Indies, containing a full and 
authentic account (derived from official documents and private letters) of the 
late dreadful Hurricanes in Barbadoes, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia: 
Lithographic Sketches, will soon be ready. 

Mr. Francis Goodwin, Architect, has issued Proposals for publishing by Sub- 
scription, a Series of Architectural Elevations and Plans, for Villas suitable to 
large and small Establishments, convenient Family Residences, Parsonage Houses 
Farm Houses, Park Lodges, Cottages, and other Ornamental and Rural Structures, 
designed expressly to unite Elegance and Convenience with Economy. 

The Fitth and last Volume of Lives of the most Eminent British Painters, Sculp 
tors and Architects is nearly ready, containing Jamison, Ramsay, Romney, Runie- 
man, Copley, Mortimer, Raeburn, Hoppner, Owen, Lawrence, Harlow, Bonington, 
and Northcote. 

Mr. Frederic Madden 1s preparing for publication the Ancient Scotch Metrical 
Romance of Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knyzt, from a unique Ms. preserved in the 
British Museum. It is proposed to unite with this Romance the similar Metrical 
Legends of ** Sir Gawayn and Sir Galaron,”’ and ** Sir Gawayn and Sir Gologras.”’- 


18 


lopogra- 


phy, ora 


illustrated by 


To the Romance of “ Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knyzt.”’ will be added Copies of 


four curious Illuminations, faithfully traced in Outline from the Ms. 

Preparing for the press, The Literary Jewel, or Diamond Cabinet Library, in 
Prose and Verse, (the first Volume comprising the complete Works ot Robert 
Burns); to be followed in regular succession by such Works in English Literature 
as are of unquestionable popularity. 

A Diamond Gizetteer of Great Britain and Ireland is in the press, to which will 
be appended the Census of 1851, and the principal Travelling Routes throughout 
the Kingdom ; forming a beautiful little Pocket Companion. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and Commerce of the Principal Nations 
of Antiquity, translated from the German of A. Hl. L. Heeren. Atrica—comprising 
the Egyptians, Ethiopians, Carthaginians, Xc., 1s the commencement, 

The Usurer’s Daughter, by one of the Contributors to Blackwood’'s Magazine. 

A Journal in Turkish and French is about to be published at Constantinople. 
M. Blacque, the editor of the ‘* Courier of Smyrna,” is, it is said, to conduct-the 
French portion, while the Turkish part is assigned to Esad Effendi, the historio 
grapher of the empire. co. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, from the German ot Penneman, by the 
Rey. Arthur Jobnson, M.A.; and A New Argument for the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, by the sume Author. 

Mr. Murray has issued «a prospectus of a complete and uniform edition of the 
Works of Lord Byron, with his Letters and Journals, and Life by Moore. the 
publication is to commence with the new yeur, and to be completed in fourteen 
monthly volumes, about the size of the Waverley Novels, and with fronuspieces 
and vignette title-pages, engraved on steel, after original designs by eminent ar- 
tists. Mr. M. states in his announcement, that the copyright to the matter to be 
contained in this work has cost him upwards of 25,0001, The specimen of engraving, 
Constantinople, by E. Finden, from a drawing by Stanfield, is very pretty ; and the 
typography clear and handsome. | . et eee ae 7 

History of the War of the Spanish Succession (1702—1714). By Lord M 
Author of the “ Life of Belisarius.”” This Work will derive mach new informa- 
tion from the Ms. Papers and Correspondence ot General Stanhope, at one period 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in Spain. and afterw avis (as Karl Stan 
hope) First Lord of the Treasury in England. In the same ( ollection gout cn 
Letters and Papers of Lord Peterborough, which throw great light on bis military 
life. 


Sketches of the Principal Events connected wit 


Vahon, 


the History of Modern Purcpe 
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in which their influence on the interests, happiness, and morals of Society, are par- 
ticularly considered. By the Rev. H.C. O’Donnoghue, A.M. : 

In one volume, uniform with Wordsworth, Selections from the Poems of 
Southey, is in the press. 

Mr. D.C. Read, of Salisbury, will shortly present to the Public a Series of 
Etchings, comprising a variety in subject and effect, which the Artist trusts will be 
found te possess such claims to attention, as will justify him in the eyes of the 
enlightened for publishing them. They have for several years been a subject of 
earnest solicitude with the Artist. A considerable distinction has also been con. 
ferred on them, by the unqualified approval of so great a judge in Literature and 
the Arts as Gothe. 

The Family Library of Mr. Murray will contain in successive volumes, — History 
of the Reformation in England, by the Rev. J. J, Blunt.—Popular View of Egypt 
and its Antiquities, from Belzoni, &c.—The Elements of Chemistry, familiarly ex- 
plained and practically illustrated.—The Legendary History of Mahomed, by 
Washington Irving.—Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course of the Niger, 
by the Messrs. Lander. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels. By James Hope, 
M.D., formerly house-physician and house-surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. 

The Emigrants; and other Poems ; by Thomas Pringle, is in the press. This 
volume, of which the scenery is chiefly African, will be beautifully illustrated by 
characteristic Engravings in wood and copper. 

In the press, ‘The Shakespearean Dictionary ; being a complete Collection of the 
Expressions of Shakespeare. in Prose and Verse, from a few Words, to fifty or more 
Lines: to each Extract is prefixed an appropriate Synonyme, and the whole is 
arranged in alphabetical order, with appended References to the Context. 

Speedily will be published, a volume of Highly Moral Plays, by a Lady. Com- 
prising ‘‘ Keep Your Temper,”’ a comedy, five acts ; ‘‘ The Fate of Lvan,’’ a tra- 
gedy, five acts; ‘* Miss Betty Bull, or the Johnnies in Spain,’’ a melodrame, three 
ucts. 

A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Debtor and Creditor. By John H. Brady. 

Nicotiana, or the Smoker and Snuff-taker’s Companion. 

Letters of a German Prince ; being a Journal of a Tour in England, Ireland, and 
France in 1828 and 1829, Translated from the German, 
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Literary Sovventr Pratres.—Mr. Watts has this year fully equalled, in the 
beauty of his embellishments, any preceding Number. The engravings of the 
Literary Souvenir fully sustain the reputation of that elegant work, and chal- 
lenge comparison with any similar works of art that we have yet seen. 
Vespers, engraved by Watt, from a painting by Boxall, is a charming plate; 
the light and shade are most judiciously disposed. The picture is delicate 
and natural in no common degree. Going to Mass, engraved by Portbury, 
from a picture by Johannot, exhibits a fine contrast in the heads of the two 
principal figures. Youth and age were never more finely contrasted. The 
Tower of London, from a drawing by Turner, engraved by Miller, is most ela- 
borately and sweetly finished in the very first style of art. The Tarantella, 
by Greatbach, trom a picture by Montvoisin, is a charming Italian scene; and the 
Deveria Family, by Sangster, is one of the most beautiful in grace and detail 
we have ever seen. Lady Jane Grey, from Northcote, engraved by Mitchel, 
is from a picture, we believe, not new, though now first engraved. ‘The Arrest, 
from Johannot, engraved by Cook, isa fine specimen of the power of the graver. 
Numa and Egeria, from Howard, is a clear and well defined plate by Rolls, 
The View of Oberwesel on the Rhine is a sweet and delicate engraving by 
Goodall, and seems to combine every excellence of which landscape engraving 1s 
capable in the way of light and shade, softness, and almost transparent clearness. 
The Supper by the Fountain, from Stothard, is a brilliant gem of art, by Engle- 
heart: the detail is admirable. Allegra, after Chalon, by Ensom, is a spirited, 
free, and clear picture. The Marchioness of Salisbury, after Lawrence, by 
Ensom, is an exquisite engraving ; but there is something in the character of the 
figure, which, whether true or not to the life, pleases us least of any in this very 
beautiful set—in our view equal to the best we have seen belonging to any of the 
Annuals for this season. Mr. Watts, with exceeding good taste, has spared no 
pains in looking into the detail of his embellishments, und no cost in getting them 
well done. This is the secret of suecess with the public, and the editor of the 
‘ Literary Souvenir’? has justly earned it, 
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MUSIC.—-PUBLICATIONS. 


“T'll remember thee!” Caprice brillant pour le Piano, &e. Par 
CHARLES CHALiEen, Danneley. 


tee very ey oye and charming composition for the fair sex, by a musical 
proficient, composed for one of their number, Miss Kirk. We can honestly recom- 


mend it to their attention as likely to contr 
; : ibute to thei $ 
deserving their approbation. <r camusoment, end es 





DRAMATIC REVIEW, 


: Davey Lane.—This theatre opened for the season on the 1st of October, under 
Captain | olhill as the sole lessee, and his cabinet ot management ; at the head of 
which sits Mr. Bunn, tuking that station which he held so profit ibly under the les- 
seeship of Mr. Elliston. Depending, we presume, on the lion-piece, to the pro- 
duction of which the whole energies of the establishment have been directed, very 
little novelty characterized the first fortnight of the season. A pretty ballet, got 
up by their new bailet-mistress, Miss Barnett, went off with great success ; and a 
translation of “ Dominique le Possédeé, ’ by Kenney and Poole, has been pro- 
duced, but with very indifierent effect. The subject of this piece is highly drama- 
tic, whether considered in a serious ora comic point of view; for, the moment a 
man has so seriously admitted the idea of having sold himself to the devil as to 
suffer it to influence his imagination, there is no extent to which the dramatic in- 
terest may not be carried. ‘The subject, however, has certainly failed in its effect 
here, in spite of the neatness of the translation and the excellent acting of Wallack. 
Perhaps the piece having been already played at the Coburg and the Olympic, 
might deteriorate from its effect ; for the gloss of novelty is necessary in dramatic 
affairs, as well as in every thing else. 

‘*The Lions of Mysore,’ however, has been the grand object of this theatre ; 
and, certainly, if gorgeous spectacle, beautiful scenery, and the interest excited by 
the extraordinary power which M. Martin has acquired over the ferocious beasts 
under his care, can attract audiences, it bids fair to be a decided hit, as far as the 
treasury goes. 

Much has been said and written against the use of animals on the stage; they 
are decried as being unclassical and illegitimate. ‘To this proposition we confess 
we cannot agree, as it entirely depends on the manner of their introduction. In 
many pieces they may be used as the aptest illustrations of the times and the loca- 
lities of the drama. In a Roman triumph, or Eastern procession, what can be 
more appropriate than the lion, the elephant, and the horse? and how much more 
effect must the real animals produce, than the clumsy stuffed representatives which 
are the production of the property-room! To criticize this piece by the rules of 
dramatic criticism, would be unfair. Certain animals are taught certain things, 
and all that a dramatist can do is to write a fable in which these feats can be intro- 
duced, and made subservient to the general dénouement of the drama. That great 
numbers of persons went predetermined to oppose the beasts, was very evident 
before the curtain rose ; but the performances of the animals were so interesting, 
and the power exercised over them by M. Martin so surprising, that many who 
went to hiss remained to clap. As to the drama itself, it certainly had not fair 
play ; for every person engaged in it was so frightened either by the beasts behind 
the curtain, or the critics before it, that we will venture to say not one in ten 
of the author’s words were spoken; and the impatience of the impetuous gods was 
8o great for the appearance of the beasts, that nothing else was thought of, or could 
be listened to. ‘The roar of the lion behind the scenes attracted more attention 
than all the humour of Harley, the beauty of Mrs. Humby, or the figure of Miss 
Kenneth. At length M. Martin is discovered sleeping upon a lion, as quietly as 
we would upon his mere skin. This is succeeded by the entrance of two boas, who 
entwine themselves round two children, who are rescued from their embrace by 
Martin ; thus embodying the group of the Laocoon. After this, he is defended 
from his enemies by two fierce lions ; but being taken prisoner in spite of them, 
he is condemned to fight single-handed with a lion hitherto unconquered. This 
lion he vanquishes, and is finally carried in triumph round the stage, with the con- 
quered lion crouching at his feet. This procession, in which the elephants and 
other animals are introduced, is one of the most splendid we have ever seen upon 


the stage, for scenery, dress, and arrangement ; and we cannot but praise the pains 
which have been bestowed on the getting-up of this piece. _ . 
The drama was preeeded by the following prologue, which shows the manager 
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himself thought that some propitiatory address to the audience in favour of his 
four-footed company was necessary :— 


APOLOGETIC PROLOGUE TO ‘‘ THE LIONS OF MYSORE,” 


Well, | declare '—Is this a classic stage ? 

Why, the whole scene '8 ore universal cage, 

Where birds and beasts, from forest, wood, and plain, 
Seem moved with one accord to Drury Lane ; 

And I, forsooth, am sent with an apology 

For all this exhibition ot zoology ! 


Could no one else insure the brutes’ applause ? 
Are mine the lips to plead a tiger’s cause ! 
Till now content, the elephant would beg 
An actor to perform each ponderous leg ; 
Aud supernumeraries, sewn within, 
Enact the jack-ass in the lion’s skin : 
Stutf'd tigers strutted, and stuff’d lions roar’d, 
And all was stuff upon the scenic board. 
But now our managers, fastidious elves ! 
Have brought you lions that can stuff themselves. 
‘Then, prithee, why should four-lege’d actors tail, 
Each the great hero of his moving tail? 
And if the story of our dreamer’s Muse 
Be not deem’d soft enough, and hearts refuse 
The glistening tear of sympathy to render, 
We'll pinch the lion’s tail and make it tender! 

O’er all our stage the trees of India reign, 
And Burman woods are come to Drury Lane. 
ach bush in turn a kingly lion screens, 
And chattering monkeys lurk behind the scenes ; 
Where the poor actress scarce escapes the noose 
Set for her charms by whisker'd kangaroos : 
‘Lhere mottled serpents wind their tortuous way, 
To act the wily portions of the play ; 
And Satan's type, still potent to deceive~- 
The tempting boa—clasps each willing Eve : 
To him the critic’s fiat gives no pain, 
For hiss who will, why he can hiss again. 
Next in the ranks the pelican for pelt 
brings in his bill, and carries it himself : 
And if our Martin sleeps, why, when he wakes 
He tinds a rearer peeping through the brakes ! 


Then let me plead for this our piece to-night— 
If not a hit, oh let it be a bite! 
And send your country-cousins and their scions, 
Who visit town, to come and see the lions ! 


Whether classical or not, legitimate or illegitimate, this piece has made what 
the theatrical people call a ‘‘ money hit ;’’ and the animals have justly excited so 
much curiosity, that we are greatly mistaken if every body does not go to see them 
once. This will answer the lessee’s purpose, and repay him for the great expense 
he has been at in bringing over M, Martin and his lions, and in getting up the 
piece. 

Several new performers have made their appearance at this theatre, but none 
that are likely to maintain their ground, excepting Mr. Templeton, who will cer- 
tainly make his way as a tenor singer; and Miss Kenneth, who has been trans- 
planted from the provinces. ‘This young lady is decidedly a great acquisition to 
the London boards ; her acting is chaste and impressive : she evidently understands 
her author and her business, and acts with more good sense than any débutante we 
have seen these ten years. As yet she has but a small field for her exertions ; but 
we trust to see much more of her, and have very little doubt of our prediction be- 
ing fulfilled. 2 

A grand opera of Spohr’s, the ‘‘ Philtre ’’ of Auber, and ‘‘ The Maid’s Tragedy, 
adapted and altered by Sheridan Knowles, are in active preparation, as well as the 
en Pantomime ; so that Captain Polhill is not idle in catering for the 
public, 


Covent Garpvry.--Whether the Chancery suit has had a paralyzing influence on 
the management of this theatre, we cannot tell; but, certainly, there seems very 
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little exertion behind the scenes here, There has been nothing, during the month 
that they have been open, worth seeing, excepting Mr, Charles Kemble in ** The 
Inconstant,”” which is now a twice-told tale, and Mr. Young's round of leave- 
taking characters, Mr. Young is so respectable an individual, that when he announces 
that it is his last Season, we believe it, and we are sorry for it; the more so as we 
really think him improved of late years in his acting. He has emerged a little from 
his classical coldness, and his performances have been the better for it ) 

al he only novelty during the month has been a one-act piece called “ Wanted a 
Genius.” rhe piece itself is scarcely worth criticism, being one in the hacknied 
style of disguises, for the purpose of exhibiting the talent of little Miss Poole. ho 
is certainly one of the most amusing artists of the present day ; and what renders 
her acting still more delightful is that there is nothing forced—no appearance of 
schooling —all natural, and apparently the produce of ber own genius, unassisted 
by tuition, In this piece she personates a Savoyard, a sailor, and a jockey, in such 
a manner as to keep the audience in perfect good humour through a very indifferent 
piece. 

The ‘* Fra Diavolo” of Auber, and Braham, are announced at this theatre. 


Since the majors have afforded us so little to say of them, we must devote a few 
lines to the minors. 

The Haymarket has closed after the first unsuccessful season that the theatre has 
experienced these twenty years; yet the management has not been deficient in 
exertion, or in the production of new and entertaining pieces. It might be ima- 
gined that this was in part owing to the absence of Liston, but that the only night 
he did play produced the worst receipt of the whole season. | 

Madame Vestris has opened her Olympic under the happiest auspices, and her 
new decorations and new pieces bid fair to carry her through a successful season, 
Liston here seems to be in his element, and has already appeared in two new cha- 
racters, in both of which he has been very successful. ‘The first, which is the 
Dominick we have before mentioned, is quite a novel attempt for him ; and now that 
he is quite at home in the character, the piece bids fair to be a permanent favourite 
with the public here, though it has failed in other theatres, 

Mathews and Yates, undaunted by having lost the lions, for which their treaty 
was so far advanced that they were actually preparing the stage for their reception, 
have already produced three new pieces with decided success—‘t The Sea Ser- 
pent,’” one of those productions which Yates is so fond of, and which depend upon 


scenic effect ; ‘* Victorine,’’ a translation from the French, and decidedly one of 


the prettiest pieces which has been transplanted from Paris for years; and a bur- 
lesque upon the lions at Drury Lane. 

‘* Victorine ; or, L'll Sleep upon it,” is quite a novelty in its construction. It is 
literally the representation of a dream instead of a reality. The heroine is solicited 
in marriage by a tradesman in her own humble sphere, and dishonourably pursued 
by a roud in the upper ranks of life. She is so far induced to listen to the proposals 
of her would-be seducer, that she says she will sleep upon it. She accordingly 
does sleep ; and the audience are presented with the view of all her adventures, 
after having submitted to the views of her profligate lover. At first she appears in 
all the luxury of high keeping ; she then gradually descends till she reaches the 
lowest grade of society, and is upon the point of drowning herself in despair, when 
she wakes and finds the whole to be a dream. She accordingly determines to 
marry her humble lover, and is thus preserved by her dream in the paths of virtue. 
There is a moral in this piece, and an ingenuity in the manner of conveying it, that 
pleased us much ; and Mrs. Yates’s acting, particularly her waking scene, is ad- 
mirable. | 

The burlesque is a good-natured quiz upon the beasts at Drury Lane, in which 
Reeve plays a lion, Wilkinson a tiger, and Buckstone a kangaroo ; w hile the pro- 
perty-room furnishes elephants, leopards, monkeys, swans, pelicans, &c. As we 
have given the prologue, which is an apology tor beasts acting the parts of men, we 
must also give that which was spoken here by way of apology for men acting the 
parts of beasts :— 


PROLOGUE TO THE BURLESQUE UPON THE BEASTS. 


Tis now the mode for clemency to sue, 

W hen four-lege’d things perform the work of two. 
Truly, excuses may be wanting when 

Hrutes on the stage usurp the place of men : 

but strange the whim my woman's fancy suits, 

fo plead the cause of men who act hike brutes ; 
Who. not content with the two legs they wear, 
To play their parts put on another pair. 

But Jove himself, if ancient story 8 true, 

Hus acted every part in Nature through 
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The bull, the eagle, or the swan he'd play 

On shortest notice, and as well as they. 

"Tis nothing new ; see, all our modish rakes 
Have learn’d their parts in making ducks and drakes : 
Whilst every fable tells us, if we choose, 

The game of life is only fox and goose : 

And all perceive, in these degenerate days, 

To play the brute men find a thousand ways. 
Without the lion's nobleness, his wrath 

Is felt ; while reptiles cross our daily path, 
Some will assume the wily serpent’s form, 
And sting the bosom they pretend to warm ; 
Like the sleek boa round a female’s charms— 
Not the first serpent in a woman’s arms. 

The whisker’d beau will imitate the ape, 

The cunning lawyer take the fox’s shape, 

And men we know in company by scores 

At nightly parties voted monstrous bores. 
Pigeons and rooks the midnight gamester sees, 
And we poor actors know that there are geese : 
Their voice to save Rome’s Capitol had powers, 
But, ah! their hiss may soon diminish ours. 
But still our hearts are guileless all within ; 
Our fierceness shows no deeper than our skin. 


Thus shaped as brutes who ne’er were brutes before, 
Our bears and lions set you in a roar ; 
While I in cat’s-skin purr for your appiensp, 
Although my articles oad no such clause. 
A new star-system we have brought to light, 
And these the stars we here present to-night :— 
Leo, our lion, is an ancient stager, 
And our great bear shall be the Ursa Major 
In each dramatic part, the Dog-star’s rage 
In every puppy that can tread the stage. 
Your kind applause once gain’d without alloy, 
And we ’1l jump out of our false skins for joy ! 





MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c, 


Tuer Importance or Insects.—Entomology has of late years become a very fa- 
vourite study: to this, the late improvements in the construction of microscopes 
have greatly contributed. Some persons are inclined to consider this science as tri- 
vial; and others regard it with disgust: for there can be no doubt but that nature 
has implanted in us an instinctive horror of that part of the animal creation which is 
destined to devour us, sooner or later, alive or dead. The love of the study of 
nature, however, frequently overbalances these considerations, and many indi- 
viduals, well worthy the name of philosophers, have devoted no inconsiderable por- 
tion of their time to the study of entomology. That insects perform some impor- 
tant office in the general system of aiaeaen matter has never been doubted ; but 
the precise and important function allotted to them, has poeniee never been very 
clearly understood, It is this, which it is the object of the present communi- 
cation to attempt to explain. The importance of this little race of animated beings 
is so great, that if it could be suddenly annihilated, the remaining part of animal and 
vegetable life, even man himself, would shortly follow.! To understand the truth 
of this proposition, it is necessary to consider the following train of reasoning on 
which it is founded. Let us suppose a series of animals and vegetables A. B. C.D. 
&c., each in succession feeding on the others ; that is, let A eat B ; B,C ; and so on, 
and it is obvious that such a system can only be of finite ‘duration, unless the last 
term E can reciprocally eat A.2. This great end is accomplished by means of insects 





' This is not intended to apply to man in a civilized state: his ingenuity would 
probably overcome the difficulty ; in fact a great part of the science of psn 
consists in judiciously preparing and burying beneath the surface of the ibe by 
remains of organized matter; for it must be recollected that plants feed chiefly by 
means of their roots. . 

? Suppose the lion to feed on the ox, and the ox on the grass; this must soon 


come to an end, unless there were some means by which the grass can feed on the 
lion, 
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and reptiles—they perform it by reducing every fragment of animal or vegetable 
matter into a state fit for application to the roots of plants—sometimes dragging 
down the particles bodily under the surface of the earth, but more commonly by 
preparing them to be readily washed down by rain. Thus do vegetables feed on 
animals who feed on each other, and finally again on the vegetables themselves. 
This theory is exemplified in the natural history of fishes. The great mass of the 
ocean is uninhabited, for fish as to their food are terrestrial animals ; their exist- 
ence depending on the animal and vegetable matter floated down to them by our 
rivers. A little consideration will show us, that if the ocean were filled with fish 
only eating each other, they would have a very finite existence ; but it is compa- 
ratively uninhabited, because there is no insect creation similar to that explained 
above to provide for their reproduction. j 


Krinc’s Cottece.—The ceremony of the public opening, which took place on the 
8th ult. was, in despite of the tempestuous weather which prevailed, well attended. 
In keeping with the principles of the Established Church exclusively, on which its 
claim asa public school is founded, the inauguration began with the celebration of 
divine service. The service was followed by an impressive discourse from the 
Bishop of London, who insisted with earnestness on the great importance to society 
at large, as well as the individual pupil himself, of imbuing the mind of youth with 
a sense of moral responsibility, as well as of storing it with worldly wisdom. ‘To 
this discourse succeeded an address from the Principal of the College, in which 
he enlarged upon the topics already mooted in the reverend prelate’s sermon. 

The course of education to be pursued in the School attached to the College, is 
said to be as fellows :-— 

‘« The course of education will partake of a liberal and useful character, adapted 
equally to professional and commercial pursuits. It will be founded on the syste- 
matic inculcation of the soundest principles of religion and morality ; and will 
comprise the Greek, Latin, French, and English languages ; Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Elementary Mathematics; History and Geo raphy, ancient and modern ; Ge- 
neral Literature, Elocution, and Composition. The Hebrew. German, and Italian 
languages, the Principles and Practice of Commerce, Natural Philosophy, Drawing, 
&c. will be taught out of the course. 

“« By the system of examinations, both public and private, and the distribution 
of prizes, it is anticipated that an honourable spirit of emulation will be excited and 
cherished in the minds of the Scholars. 

‘« The age of admission will not be under 9 years. 

‘‘ The hours of attendance will be from 9 till 3, from Michaelmas to Lady-Day ; 
and from 9 till 4 during the remainder of the year. On Saturdays the sehool will 
close at 1 o’clock. , 

‘«« The vacations will consist of six weeks in August and September: one month 
at Christmas ; and ten days at Easter. nett ber Paes a 

“There will be annually a public Examination, and distribution of prizes 
awarded by the Council. 

“ A Register will be kept by the Head Master of the attendance, employments, 
and general conduct of the pupils, from which periodical reports will be transmitted 
to their friends. ; 24s 

“« Every class will come under the examination and tuition of the Head Master. 

“A Library will be gradually formed for the use of the Pupils, ake 

‘« The terms for the course of tuition specified will be Fifteen Guineas annually 
to a pupil nominated by a Proprietor ; and Eighteen Guineas to one not 80 nomi- 
nated, with One Guinea as an entrance-fee. | 

‘“The Head and Second Masters will receive Boarders on Terms sanctioned by 
the Council.” 


Loxpon University Scuoot.—The Council of this University have at length 
complied with the wishes of many of the proprietors, by determining to introduce 
within the walls of the University, the School which was established last year 
under the auspices of Lord Brougham, Lord Auckland, Viscount Sandon, and other 
members of the council. The rapid success of this seminary has equalled the ex- 
pectations of its most sanguine friends, and has proved how much it was wanted in 
that part of the metropolis. The system of the School unites the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics, with a liberal course of education in the modern lan- 
guages, &c.; and with satisfaction we perceive, that while the former is pursued 
with equal vigour as in our public schools, the system of discipline, which ie 
frequently disgraces the latter, is superseded by punishments found to be equal Y 
effective, without degrading the offender or rendering him callous. The remova 
of the School to the University is announced to take place at Christmas, 
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Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37/ 32” N. Longitude 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 
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Range: Range : Rain 
a of of a? —s in Prevailing Weather. 
*| Ther. | Barom. . Inches 
Sept. | 
23, 37-63 |30,00-30,07 N.W. ,Morg. clear, aftern. & eveg. cloudy, rain at nies! 
24, 41-64 (30,14-30, 11 S.W. Generally clear. 
25) 41-67 |20,99-20,93 S.W. Generally clear. | 
26 52-65 |20,05-29,03} N.W. & S.W. | .025 General cloud, rain at times in the morning. 
27) 49-68 29,89-29,78 S.E. Morning cloudy with rain, evening clear, 
28 50-69 (29,74-29, S.W.&S.E. | .225 Eveng. cloudy, rain,thund.dtightg. inW.&N.W,! 
20) 53-68 29,59-29,61 S.E. 65 Morning & evening cloudy, rain in the morning.! 
rn 30, 49-68 |20,53-29,; S.E. Morng. & eveng. cloady, lighty. & rain ia eveng. 
ctob| 
1) 56-69 |29,29-29,33 S.E 925 \Morning cloudy, with rain at times. 
2! 51-67 /20,32-29,46|8.E. & S. b. E. | .025 [Rainy morning, rest of the day yenerally clear. 
3/ 46-67 |20,61-29,71| S.E. & S.W. Cloudy with rain at times. : 
4, 48-61 |29,73-20,87 S.W. .3 |Generally clear. 
5| 49-61 |20,81-20,96) S.W. 1 |Generally clear, rain in the morning. 
6,41-65| At 20,80S.b. W. & S.W. General cloud, with misling rain at times. 
7| 50-69 |29,74-20,69 S.E. .025 |Evening cloudy, the rest of day generally clear. 
8 40-60 |20,63-20,57 S.E. Cloudy, freq. heavy rain, thund. storm in aftern.| 
0) 46-59 |20,60-29,66 S.E. 575 |Evening cloudy, with heavy rain. 
10) 46-64 /20,53-29,61/8.W. & S.b.W. .15 [Cloudy generally, sunshine at times. 
11| 48-63 |20,62-29, S.W. General clond, with freq. rain in the afternoon.| 
12) 52-62 |29,69-29,61) S.E. & S.W. 15 |General cloud, rainy generally during the day. | 
13) 48-65 |20,64-20,54 S.E. 1.00 |Clondy, with frequent rain. 
14) 48-65 /29,54-29,63 8.W. .05 |Raining at times during the day. 
15| 47-59 |20,71-20,90| S. b. W. & S.E. Generally clear. 
16) 40-62 30,06-30- 28 5.W. Generally clear. 
17) 39-61 |30,25-30,32 S.W. Except the evening, generally clear, 
18) 44-57 |30,33-30,30 N.W. General cloud. 
19) 47-65 |30,22-30,08) S. b. E. & N.E. Clear, a few clouds at times during the day. 
20) 42-65 |29,95-20, 89 S.W. Cloudy, with rain in the evening. 
21) 35-65 /20,85-29,88} S.E. & S.W. Evening clear, the rest of the day cloudy. — 
a2 35-42 [29,87-29,35 S.W. Clondy, with frequent rain, except the evening. 
Edmonton, Cuartes Henry ADAMs. 





MECHANICAL AND USEFUL ARTS. 


ImPproveMENT oF THe SteaM-Enorye, By Wittiam Morcan, Ese@., or Yorn Ter- 
race, Recent’s Parx.—The discovery here is to produce a perfectly rotatory motion 
from the action of a piston whose oscillation is but partial. Suppose the piston of 
a steam-engine, particularly one of those for which Elijah Holloway procured a 
patent, oscillates within acylinder, in a semicircular action ; or suppose it performs 
a greater or a smaller proportion of a perfect revolution. In this case it would be 
a manifest advantage, applicable to a variety of purposes, which engineers and 
mechanics will at once comprehend, to procure from this imperfect revolution of 
the piston, a perfect rotatory motion. ‘This may be done in several ways. By a 
chain or strap secured toa drum round the piston, and to a beam, at the further end 
of which is a crank, two oscillations of the drum round the piston, and, relatively, 
of the beam, will complete a perfect revolution of the wheel at the end of the crank. 
The same effect may be produced by cog-wheels in the dram and moveable beam, 
and by other means. ‘the improvement claimed by re is, the production 
of perfect rotatory motion from the partial oscillation of the piston of a steam- 
engine. The means of producing this are various, and the patentee lays no claim 
to any express apparatus for the purpose. A beam attached toa knee or joint fast- 
ened on to the piston, and deseribing one portion of a circle, at the end nearest to 
the piston, ad another portion at its opposite extremity, may have a crank affixed 
to it in such wise, as to prodace the same effect. 


Prorecrion or Finemen.—On the 4th of April, M. Gregori communicated some 
details of the experiments recently made in Italy by the Marquess Origo, com- 
mandant of the firemen at Rome, with a view to guarantee them from the effects of 
entering houses while a prey to conflagration, Acting on the received opinion that 
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the Romans employed a mixture of clay and vinegar to extinguish flames, he tried 
that mixture in every manner, but it produced no satisfactory result. He then 
dipped two complete suits of firemen’s dresses, including boots, gloves, and two 
cowls, made of the same cloth as the dresses, in a solution of sulpbate of alumine 
and sulphate of lime, and when dry, saturated them with soap water, ‘Two firemen 
were clothed in these dresses, and their faces covered with incombustible masks, 
covered with cloth saturated with a saline solution ; the openings for the eyes were 
covered with a web of amianthus, and small damp sponges were placed in their 
mouths and ears. Thus protected, they entered a house, 23 feet long and 3 feet 
wide, filled with burning wood, which they traversed ten times without the slight- 
est injury. Their clothes were not damaged, although they had remained fifteen 
minutes exposed to the action of the flames. The only effect produced on the men 
was the increase of the pulsation from 70 to 125. These dresses cost but two 
pounds sterling each; and are therefore, in that respect, more eligible than those 
composed of amianthus, as recommended by the Chevalier Aldini, M. Origo also 
extinguished flames of considerable violence by playing on them with the solution 
or — of alumine and clay, by means of acommon engine.—Academy of Sciences 
o aris. 

Cement From Iron-Fitincs.—M. Mailtre, having reflected upon the action of 
vinegar in the preparation of the cement, known as mastic le limaille, which is made 
of iron-filings, garlic, and vinegar, so proportioned as to form a mass of moderate 
consistency, proposed to substitute for the vinegar sulphuric acid, diluted with 
water, in the proportion of one ounce to a little more than two pints of water, and 
to reject the garlic as useless. This alteration was soon adopted by all to whom 
he communicated it in Paris, and will save in Paris alone more than ten thousand 
francs annually. ‘This cement is there employed to close the seams of stones with 
which terraces are covered, The iron-filings becoming oxidized, occupy a larger 


space—their oxidation being facilitated by the action of the acid, and the joints 
become exactly closed.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Suower-Barn or Jonn Let Bennam, or Wicmore Srreet, Minpiesex.—This 
bath is cylindrical in form, about 7 feet in height, and 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
Its principle of action is upon that of the pressure of a column of water upon va- 
rious pipes containing valves, which the bather opens according to his own discre- 
tion. These project the fluidin minute fountains from every quarter of the machine 
upon his person. Ifa topical bath be required, it may be obtained by a partial 
opening of the valves. When in full action, the shower will continue about five 
minutes: this however may be prolonged indefinitely by means of a forcing pump 
within the room, which the bather himself can work with facility. A small appa- 
ratus is appended to the machine, affording the means of administering either a 
warm or steam bath. Independently of its mechanical contrivance, the principle 
upon which the proprietor claims a preference in favour of this over other shower- 
baths is, that its stimulating penpernes are unattended by that partial obstruction 
in the circulation of the blood, which, from the heavy pressure of the water upon 
the body, the latter not unfrequently produce. 


Borinc tHe Eartu.—On the 20th of June a letter was read from M. Jobard of 
Brussels, announcing that he had brought to perfection a new machine for boring 
the earth to any depth, and through any soil. He stated that his plan had been 
tried with the greatest success in the neighbourhood of Marienburg, where he had 
rapidly attained a depth of seventy-five feet through an inclined rock of phylade, 
mixed with argillaceous flints. By a process something similar, though less per- 
fect, wells have been dug in China to a depth of from 2,000 to 2,800 feet, through 
solid rock. M. Jobard anticipates the greatest advantages to geognosy from his 
discovery ; and, with the usual enthusiasm of projectors, looks forward with con- 
fidence to the period (not far distant) when we shall be as well acquainted with 
the centre of the earth as we now are with its surface.—Proceedings of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris. 





NEW PATENTS. 


J. Perkins, of Fleet Street, in the City of London, for his improvement on his 
former patent, dated July 2, 1831; making the same applicable to the evaporuting 
and boiling of fluids for certain purposes. August 27, 1831. 

B. Aingworth, of Birmingham, for an improvement in the making and construct- 
ing of buttons, August 50, 1831, 

J. J. Jaquier, of Castle Street, Leicester Square, Middlesex, for improvements 
in the machinery for making paper. Communicated by a foreigner. August 31, 
1851. 

IH. G. Dyar, of Panton Square, Middlesex, for an improvement in tunneling, or 
method of executing subterraneous excavations. September 5, 1831. _ 

G. Forrester, of \auxhall Foundry, Liverpool, for improvements in wheels for 
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carriages and ‘machinery, which improvements are applicable to other purposes. 


September 5, 183i. 
me 3 . of Tuckingmill, Cornwall, for his invention of an instrument f 
, Bickford, er, when used in the operation of blasting rocks and in mining, 


1831. 
. Neville, of Great Dover Road, Surrey, for his improved apparatus for clari- 
fying water and other fluids, September 9, 1831. ! 

G. H. Palmer, of Manchester Street, Gray’s Inn Road, for improvements in the 
steam engine, boiler, and apparatus, or machinery connected therewith, applicable 
to pro fling vessels, carriages, and other purposes. September 16, 1831, 

f Potts, R. Oliver, and W: W. Potts, all of New Mills, in the County of 
Derby, Engravers, for an improved method or process of obtaining impressions 
from engravings in various colours, and applying the same to earthenware, porce- 
lain, china, glass, and other similar substances. September 17, 1831. 

8. Mordan, of Castle Street, East Finsbury, Middlesex, and W. Brockedon, of 
Devonshire Street, Queen Square, for paprovements in the construction of writing 
pens and penholders, and in the method of using them. September 20, 1831. 

M. Cosnahan, of the Isle of Man, for improvements in apparatus, modes, or 
process for converting sea or salt water, and also other brackish, turbid, or impure 
waters, into purified or fresh water; which apparatus, modes, or processes, or 
parts thereof, may be applied to other purposes. September 20, 1831. 





HORTICULTURE, RURAL ECONOMY, &c. 


Own tue Keerino or Appies. By Mr. Wa. Oxiver.—The fruit-room ought to 
be placed in a dry, cold, shady, situation, free from wet, and sunk 3 ft. or 4 ft. in the 
ground, The shelves should be of beech or sycamore, about 2 ft. wide, and 10 in. 
asunder. Fir shelving tastes the fruit. There is no need of fire in fruit-rooms, for 
a little frost does not injure apples. ‘Lhere ought to be ventilators, as a good deal 
of air is necessary after the fruit is first gathered and stored. When the apples 
begin to drop, the ripest are gathered, and taken to the fruit-room in shallow baskets. 
‘These are taken singly out of the baskets, and placed upon the shelves. 

After the apples have been ten or twelve days on the shelves, the process of 
sweating is considered as accomplished. They are then wiped one by one with 
clean soft cloths; by this means a kind of coat or shell is formed, which proves a 
sufeguard to the frait. The shelves are wiped at the same time on both sides until 
quite dry. During the whole time the apples are in sweat, plenty of air is admitted, 
if the weather is clear and dry ; but, if damp, the room is entirely shut up. I think 
it is when the apples are sweating that they imbibe the flavour of whatever mate- 
rials they are teed upon ; and, if due attention is given to them at that time, there is 
little chance of their afterwards acquiring any bad taste. ‘The fruit is turned over 
about the end of January, and, with the shelves, wiped, if any moisture appears. 
After this time the room is closely shut up; for the admission of much air, after 
the end of January, is found to occasion shrivelling. All the time the fruit is in the 
room it is carefully looked over every four or five gays ; and in the month of August 
it is handled with gloves, the hands of gardeners being generally moist at that sea- 
son. When apples are frozen, no artificial means must be used to. thaw them. If, 
when in sweating, they are affected by the frost or damp, they will be materially 
injured. 1 have gathered apples, and laid them upon one another in large baskets 
in a vinery, kept up to about Fahr., for ten days or a fortnight: they were then 
covered with sweat. I had them wiped, conveyed tothe fruit-room, and laid on the 
shelves, as already described. I have never found the flavour of apples treated in 
this way to be in the least impaired.—Trans. Cal. Hortic. Soc. 


Srrawnerpizes.—Keen’s Seedling strawberry is a variety of great merit, and 
perhaps the finest of its season. ‘‘Of the varieties described by Mr. Barnet, (of 
the Edinburgh Experimental Garden,) in the London Horticultural Transactions, 
the Grove End Scarlet seems to be decidedly the best for market gardeners. It is 
a very handsome fruit, a remarkably abundant bearer, carries the berries on long 
scapes clear of the ground, so that they are less liable to be soiled than the sorts 
commonly cultivated. It ripens in succession, and continues longer than almost 
any variety. Its flavour is not so rich as the old Scarlet or Roseberry ;\ but is on 
the whole a very desirable fruit. Keen’s Seedling is somewhat apt to be injured 
by carriage, the Grove End less so. No private garden should be without the former. 
Market gurdeners should have the Old Scarlet for the earliest crop, the Grove End 
for the next, and one we are about to describe, when it can be had in plenty, for 
the latest crop. The gardeners near town should cultivate Keen’s in considerable 
quantity as their second crop. It cannot be too much impressed on gardeners to 
enrich the ground intended for strawberries ; and new plantations for summer plants 
should be made every third year in order to have this delicious fruit im perfection. 
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The strawberry alluded. to, as calculated to succeed the’ others, and to prolong the 
season, is one lately raised from seed by a well-known horticulturist, Sir George 
Mackenzie, of Coul. It has been sent to the London and Edinburgh Horticultural 
Societies under the name of the Coul Late Scarlet strawberry. It is al 


. a large fruit 

of the berries taking the coxcomb shape, and some that of a wedge. The | masesone 
high and rich, and the berry remarkably firm, so as to bear carriage uncommonl 
well. This quality is also of importance to those who wish to preserve the fruit 
entire. The scapes are long and stiff, and keep the fruit clear of the ground, and 
the plant is a good bearer; and, being late, prolongs the strawberry season at least a 
fortnight, and indeed longer, for last year some of this sort were gathered after the 
middle of August. ‘The merits of this new variety are not less than those of Keen's; 
but the price, instead of being two guineas a plant, is, notwithstanding but a few 
hundred plants exist, only two pounds perhundred. It is a pity that the Downton 
straw berry requires so much attention, and such frequent renewals of the plantations 
to raise it to perfection, as it is an admirable fruit. All strawberries require much 
manure, and to be frequently renewed; and many excellent sorts are rejected on 
account of improper treatment. The Old Scarlet, with a plentiful supply of'manure, 
will not be recognized to be the same which is seen in the market. Thereis no 
variety yet known that excels this for what is called in Scotland-jam ; and mar- 


ket gardeners may rely upon it, that their old friend will yet pay them handsomely 
if well treated.—Scots Paper, 


Poratrors.—A French publication denies to Sir John Sinclair the merit of having 
discovered the means of producing a fine colour from the flower of the potato ; and 
asserts that the Frenchmen of science have long stated the practicability of apply- 
ing the water and the flower of the potato to the purposes of dyeing. It says that 
M. Fouques has shown by experiments that linen and cotton, plunged into potato- 
water, acquire a grey colour; and that in 1817, a chemist of Copenhagen pointed 
out, in ascientific journal, a simple method of obtaining a fine yellow colour from 
the flowers of the solanum tuberosum. He dyed with it linen, cotton, and even 
woollen cloth, which took a very solid green colour on immersion in a blue dye, 


Prunxinc Saw.—There is a suggestion in the Journal of Agriculture for an im- 
provement in the pruning saw, that our country friends may think worth conside- 
ration. It is to be affixed to a long pole for the removal of high branches, the line 
of the teeth to be directed a little inwards, to cause them to act on the wood with- 
out pressure being necessary, and to cut by a pulling stroke instead of a pushing 
one. A pushing saw is found inefficient, and liable to be broken by the smallest 


exertion ; the improved saw, it is said, may be used by an inexperienced person 
with great ease, 


Hay.—In Russia it is usual to preserve the natural verdure of the hay. As 
soon as the grass is cut, it is, without having been spread, formed into a rick, in 
the centre of which has been previously placed a kind of chimney, made of four 
rough planks. It seems that the heat of the fermentation evaporates by this chim- 


ney; and that the hay thus retains all its leaves, its colour, and its primitive 
flavour, 


Wesps.—The annoyance of grass or weeds springing up between the stones of 
pavement and in gravel-walks, &c. may be got rid of for years by watering with a 
solution of lime and sulphur in boiling water. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The state of trade is still unfavourable, and the manufacturing districts are in no 
respect in so flourishing a condition as in the corresponding period of last year. 
The immense and incessant demand for cotton goods keeps this manufacture more 
active at all times than other trades, and depression in it is never so apparent; but 
business here has rather slackened, and in the silk, iron, woollen and lead manu- 
factures, it is we fear very deficient. The causes to which we adverted in our last 
report that had done much to produce this depression, are several of them at least 
still in existence, and we apprehend that there is no prospect of an immediate 
revival of commercial affairs. Of coursethis is only an opinion, but it isan opinion 
founded upon extensive enquiries and information, and as such we think ourselves 
bound to give it, that as far as in us lies delusive hopes should be checked. In 
West-India produce, coffee is the only article in brisk demand, and affording re- 
munerating prices : sugar and rum can only be sold at a sacrifice. 

Although the raw cotton market confnues steady, an advance of prices does not 
take place, which has been long expected. In short, low quotations chiefly operate 
now ip inducing purchasers to come forward. The East-India produce market is 
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‘however an exception to the commercial inactivity we have been alluding to. Con 
siderable transactions have occurred in it during the middle and latter part of the 
past month, as the following statement will show. r 

_Cinnamon.—The result of the quarterly sale that took place on 17th October 
gives an advance of 6d. per}}h. on last sale’s prices. ? 

Cloves.—Fine Bencoolen very scarce and wanted ; Bourbon also more in request 

Nutmegs and Mace.—The half-yearly sule of these spices took place at Rotterdan, 
on the 7th instant, when both these articles were disposed of at advanced rates vie. 
nutmegs 137 casks, sound, brought prices equal to 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. per th. English. 
and mace 51 casks, very ordinary and damaged to good, 2s. to 5s. Gd. per fh. Som 2 
orders have been executed in 2nd mace at 4s, 7d, to 4s. 8d., and for export nutmeys 
3s. 3d. has been paid. The stock of mace is now reduced to only 800 casks and 
the deliveries from the ist of January to the 15th instant amount to 687 casks. The 
stock of nutmegs is 1520 casks, and the deliveries have been 830 casks. ; 

Black Pe per.—1 his article has experienced a very extensive demand throughout 
the year. The deliveries up to the 30th September are equal to 20,446 bags of 
316lbs. each. The stock is about 42,000 bags. The advunce is 4d. per }}). on the 
lowest quotation in February last, which was 2jd. for light unsifted, now 3id. per }} 
It appears that the supplies of this article to Europe for the last two years eve 
been chiefly directed to this port, and that the continental stocks, which had gra- 
dually decreased, were at length exhausted ; hence the great demand for exporta- 
tion. From the best calculations, the stock now in Europe is only sufficient for 
nine months’ consumption, and as prices have ruled s0 very low since 1826, it is 
not unreasonable to expect a falling off in the supplies, and a further and still more 
considerable advance in its value during next year. 

Saltpetre.—Though the clearances are good, the market is without animation. The 
refiners are working upon their stocks, or buy as they want in small parcels; they 
<rpeet lower prices. 

Rice.— East India in demand for the West Indies. Low white Bengal is now 
— at 15s., and ogg ve at 13s. per cwt, 

imento must be quoted 4d. per ]}. higher, according to prices paid at ic 
sale, 17th October. . ‘ sin ‘ . 4 paphiec 

Camphire has risen from 5/1, to 91. per ewt. since August, in consequence of great 
demand for exportation. The stock is reduced from 3z00 chests to 1350 chests. Ii 
arrivals do not speedily take place, and the Cholera Morbus should continue to rave 
on the continent, its present value may be doubled. 

Cassia Lignea.—The stock of this article is also very small, say 5300 chests, and 
prices have advanced 15s. to 20s, per cwt. 

Pearl Sago.—The demand for export as well as home consumption on the in- 
— An advance of 3s. to 5s. per cwt. must be noted.—Common Sago also more 
wanted. 

East-India Ginger.—The large queaty of 1400 tons of this article which was in 
the warehouses some years since, has gradually diminished to about 230 tons, and 
the price bas risen within these two yeurs from 12s. to 50s, per cwt. 

The considerable improvement in the value of the above-named and several 
other articles, which has taken place this year, must be attributed to the falling off 
in the imports or the increase of the consumption, both caused by the extreme low 
rates at which they have remained for some years pest. From the sume causes 
other articles still neglected must experience the like effects. 

The declaration of the East-India Company for the next tea sale is out, and it 
exceeds the amount offered at the last by 130,000}}s., which has since caused the 
trade to be dull, as a decline in price may be anticipated trom the extra quantity 
in declaration for the next quarterly sale. 

The Indigo sale at the East-India House, which commenced on the 11th, ended 
on the 2ist of October. The biddings were conducted with spirit, but quotations 
as compared with those of last sale have given way. Oude and Madras from 3d. 
to 4d. per }i}j., and finer qualities 6d. 

The Hop picking may now be considered as over, and the estimated duty 170,000/. 
A good deal of business has been doing in the Borough, und prices have ranged 
according to quality from 90s, to 71. 10s. 

There has not been much doing in the Tallow market: 39s. to 39s. Sd. has been 
the prevailing price. The dread of Cholera has very much interfered with mercan- 
tile communications generally, but particularly with those to Hamburg. 

Tux Monty Market.—English securities have shown great firmness since the 
country has remained tranquil upon the rejection of the Reform Bill. Consols im- 
mediately after that event declined about 1 per cent. ; but they very soon rallied 
from that depression, which brought them down to 80} s. arid subsequently they 
have been as high as 829 for the account. Although they have occasionally reached 
this quotation, the have never long continued at it ; but still the disposition ap- 
pears to be decidedly upwards, without the epprehension of a Continental War 
should increase, which at present there seems some expectation of; but this appre- 
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hengion has so often prevailed, and as often passed th : 
unds for the belief that the peace of Parone will bord ‘sturbed, poe vom ne 


oe British securities will give way; but on the contra , as we have befo i 
rather advance. There is undoubtedly a very strong sane interested in Soin 
them up; and nothing we imagine but positively untoward events will counteract 
the operations of that party. The last settling day showed a scarcity of stock, and 
the internal circumstances of the Stock Exchange are in favour of the present price 
being maintained. However, the great casualty of Peace or War stands now fear- 
fully in the way of any opinion that may be offered upon this subject.—There have 
been considerable transactions in the new 3} per cents., principally for permanent 
investment, which have caused great firmness in this stock. 

In the Foreign stock market the chief fluctuations have been in Russian and 
Brazil Bonds, although minor ones have taken place in Greek, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese.— Russian stock has advanced to 98, in consequence of its scarcity in this 
market ; and the Bears being caught, were obliged to purchase Bonds at any price, 
to meet their engagements, which has produced the advance. Brazil Bonds de- 
clined, in consequence of a fall in them at Rio of 6 per cent. Their present price 
is 42}, 435, which is a decline of 14 per cent.—Greek and Spanish Bonds have flue- 
tuated about } per cent. from their present quotation. 





PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Tuesday, 25th of October. 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Consols BI seven-eighths, 82 for Account.— 
Bank Stock 191, 192.—India Do. 196, 197.— 
Reduced 81 one-eighth, quarter.—Three and a 
half Reduced 88 seven-eighths, 89 one-eighth.— 
NewThree and a half per Cents. 90 quarter, 
three-eighths. — India Bonds 1 Disc. par.— 
Exchequer Bills 7, 9 prm.—Long Annuities 
ishalf. 

FOREIGN STOCKS, 
Brazil Bonds 42 half, 43.—Chilian 16, 18.— 


Colombian 11, 12.—Danish 62 three-quarters, 
63 quarter.—-French Rentes 64.—Greek Bonds 
21, 23.—Mexican 31, 32.—Peruvian 10, 11.— 
Portuguese 49 half, 50 half.—Russian 97 half, 
98,—Spanish 12 three-quarters, 13. 

SHARES, 

Alliance Fire and Life 7 half, three-quarters. 
—Do, Marine 3 three-quarters, 4.—-Anglo-Mexi- 
can 14.—Bolanos 95.—British Iron 7 half.— 
Colombian 5, 7.—Del Monte 22, 24.—United 
Mexican 31., 41. 108. 





BANKRUPTS. 


FROM SEPTEMBER 16, TO OcTOBER 7, 1831, INCLUSIVE. 


September 16.|\—-W. Austin, Powis Street, 
Woolwich, ironmonger.—T. C. Rout, Portpool 
Lane, Middlesex, currier.—C. Beville, Clap- 
ham Common, upholsterer.—J. Reynolds, Par- 
ker’s Court, Coleman Street, grocer.—J. and W. 
Meller, 48, Castle Street East, Oxford Market, 
working jewellers. — G. Walton, Kingsland 
Road, Shoreditch, timber merchant.—J. Stephen 
Geldard, Pulteney Lodge Academy, Enfield 
Highway, boarding-house keeper.—W. Thomp- 
son, Upper Thames Street, wine merchant. 
John Clark, Jewry Street, Aldgate, wine mer- 
chant.—E. Hull, Gallery of Arts, Regent Street, 
picture dealer.—W. Butler, Rampton, Notting- 
hamshire, fishmonger.—E. Gibbs Plowright and 
William Plowright, Wells-next-the-Sea, Nor- 
folk, wine merchants.—W illiam Withers, Holt, 
Norfolk, money scrivener.—J. Muirhead, Bux- 
ton, Derbyshire, inn-keeper, — R. Graham, 
Liverpool, victualler. 

September 20.|—B. Harris, Northleach, Glou- 
cestershire, linen draper.—E. Rule and A. Rule, 
Leadhetihall Street, ship owners.—J. Back- 
house, Great St. Helens, insurance broker-—C. 
Scott, St. Andrews, New Brunswick, merchant, 
—G. Crofts, Wells-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, mer- 
chant.—T. R. Hawker, Cheltenham, tailor.— 
William Henry Edwards, Norwich, maltster.— 
J. Williams, Trosnant, Monmouthshire, miller. 
~J. Lovecraft, Bickington, Devonshire, worsted 
os ae Maynard, Duarbam, wine mer, 
chant. 


September 23.)—J. Clark, Storer Street, Mile 
End Old Town, builder.—W. Peers, Cornwail 
November, 1831.—vol. 11. NOs VI. 


Road, Lambeth, cooper —I. Malden and J. Mal- 
den, No. 41, Clipstone Street, St. Mary-le-bone, 
bakers. — T. Cannon, No. 34, Edward Sweet, 
Portman Square, tailor.—N. L. Stanger Leathes 
and T. Bradshaw, Mincing Lane, wine mer- 
chants.—J. Ward, Coventry, grocer.—S. Keb- 
by, Old Bond Street, Bath, umbrella maker.— 
L. Zachariah and G. Novra, No. 194, High 
Holborn, dealers in toys.—J. Shaw, Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire, grocer.—S. Weaver and Ben- 
amin Hickman, Ludlow, Salop, mereers.—D. 

‘right, Birmingham, lamp manufacturer.—T. 
Emery, Newport, Monmouthshire, corn mer- 
chant.—J. North, Southamptonshire, grocer.— 
J. Lees, Alton, Staffordshire, innkeeper. 

September 27.) — W. King, Beech Street, 
Barbican, victualler.—R. Casstine, Devereux 
Court, Strand, tailor.J. Dawson, .Lowndes 
Arms, Pimlico, victualler.—R, Hoskid, Hols- 
worthy, Devonshire, innkeeper.—J. Singleton, 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, chemist.—W. Hame, 
Manehester, timber merchant.—-F. Quarton and 
Samuel Radford, Middleton Place, Lenton, 
Nottinghamshire, lace machine makers. — T. 
Salmon, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, merchant.—The 
Rev. J. D. Crofts, W ells-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, 
ship owner:—J. Gibson, Manchester, commis- 
sion agent.—J. Wood, Liverpool, livery-stable 
keepér.—C. Ely and B. Treacher, Swansea, 
Glamorganshire, merchants. - 

September 30.)—W. T. Spencer and W. J. 
Hall, Crosby Square, pecker Ws of 
ton, Stoke Newington Road, Egat merchant. 
W. Smith and M. Lewis, Tunstall, Stattordphite, 

if 
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earthenware manafacturers.—H. Brown, Liver- 

, silk mercer.—T. Watkinson, Marsh Gate, 

beth, publican. — George White, North 
Wharf Road, Paddington, victaaller.—R. Mer- 
cer, C. Ely and B. Treacher, Swansea, coal 
owners.—J. Elder, Oxford Street, horse dealer. 
—H. Mendelson, Manchester, jeweller.— Wil- 
liam Dean, Abbey Mills, Durham, worsted 
spinner. 

October 4.}—P. Morris and S. Smith, Friday 
Street, warehousemen.—S. Tebbut, Islington, 
wine merchant.—_S. Hall, Duke Street, West 
Smithfield, brazier.—-B. Hornar, Bilton-with- 


Liverpool, joiner. — J. Daws, W. Daws, and 
M. Daws, Lenton, Nottinghamshire, bleachers, 
October 7.;—J. Barker, Layton, Essex, 
brewer.—J. T. Lomas and F. Cooke, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, tailors. — S. Hutchison, 
Queen Street, Golden Square, engraver.—P. 
Maskery, Birmingham, linen draper.—R. Hill, 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, common brewer.—R. 
Barnett, Liverpool, victualler.—H. Donne, Car 
diff, Glamorganshire, scrivener.— W. Snell, 
East Stonehouse, Devonshire, coal merchant.- 
J. Parker, Holloway Head, Birmingham, pear! 
button maker.—J. Steward, Great Haywood, 


Harrogate, Yorkshire, joiner.—John Williams, Colwich, Staffordshire, surgeon. 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—Novemner 1, 1831. 


Hovsst or Lorps. September 22.—This day the Reform Bill having passed the 
House of Commons, was brought up by Lord John Russelland upwards of a hundred 
members of the Lowér House. The Lord Chancellor received the Bill, and, re- 
suming his seat on the Woolsack, said—** My Lords, a Message from the Commons, 
brought by Lord John Russell and others, is, that the House of Commons have 
passed a Bill, intitled an Act to amend the Representation in England and Wales, 
to which they call for your Lordships’ concurrence.’’ The Bill was laid on the 
table, and the Commons withdrew from the bar. The Bill was then read a first 
time, and the second reading fixed for the 3rd of October. 

Sept. 23.—The Surplus Ways and Means Bill was passed.—The Amendments on 
the Game Bill were repealed, and it was referred to a Select Committee.—The 
House went into Committee on the Bankruptcy Court Bill. 

Sept. 26.—The Pluralities of Benefices Bill was passed.—The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry complained of the absence of the noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
and threatened to make a formal accusation on the subject.—The Marquis of West- 
minster presented the Westminster Reform petition, his Lordship at the same time 
expressing a hope that the House would pass the Bill, and his conviction that no 
re-action had taken place in the public mind on this important question, 

Sept. 27.—The Royal Assent was given to several bills.—The Marquis of Lon- 
donderry renewed his complaint respecting the absence of the Lord Chancellor on 
Monday, contending that his Lordship ought, in compliance with the standing 
orders, to be present, if practicable, when the House assembled, and that such 
absence was treating their Lordships with great disrespect, and was not sustaining 


that order of the House, the violation of which was on a former night the subject of 


accusation on the part of the learned Lord. The Lord Chancellor said, he felt that 
there never was a charge brought against any human being more void of foundation 
than that brought forward by the Noble Marquis. The noble and learned Lord 
contended that the standing order contemplated the occasional absence of the Lord 
Chancellor, and that the Deputy Speaker frequently officiated for him—on one 
occasion in so important an affair as a prorogation. The noble and learned Lord 
sat down amidst loud and continued cheering. 

Sept. 28.—The London Coal Trade Bill was passed.—The Lunatic Asylum Bill 
was read a first time. 

Sept. 29.—The Game Bill was passed.—The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill, 


for taking better care of those unfortunate persons against whom a Commission of 


Lunacy might unhappily be awarded.—Many petitions, most earnestly praying their 
Lordships to pass the Reform Bill, were presented. The Lord Chancellor pre- 
sented one from Scotland, signed by 36,000 persons, his Lordship observing that 
great care had been taken to prevent double signatures. His Lordship highly eulo- 
gized the petition, and remarked that it came from a city where thirty-three indi- 
viduals returned Representatives for the whole of its population of 140,000—a re- 
markable feature in the time-honoured system which some wished to continue. 
As to the counties of Scotland, his Lordship declared that they were closer than 
the closest English boroughs. Lord Wharncliffe said he would not go into the 
merits or demerits of the Scotch Reform Bill; but that he wished it to be under- 
stood that, if their Lordships threw out the Reform Bill, it was not hence to be 
inferred that their Lordships were against all Reform !—The Lord Chancellor next 

resented the petitions of the Court of Common Council, and of the Livery of 
London ; and his Lordship remarked that, if the English Reform Bill were refused, 
‘it would be to him, and must be to every lover of his country, a matter of deep 
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regret. Lord Wynford trusted that, when the di 
friends should be able to show that the Bill Sf dunstuctive mens 


ever, were not hostile to all Reform. Lord Holland remarked that, if Noble Lords 


on, he and his 
ure ; they, how- 


wished any weight to be attached to this observation, they must come forward with 
some plan of Reform. The petitions were all laid on the table.The Marquis of 
Londonderry then brought forward the Belgian question, es ecially the employment 
of French officers in the Belgian army, and moved an address to his Majesty for 
the production of all the correspondence between England, France, and Belgium, 
en the subject. During Lord Goderich’s reply, the Marquis of Londonderry 
rose to order: he complained that the noble and Jearned Lord on the Woolsack 
was making suggestions to the Noble Lord who was addressing the House, 
The Lord Chancellor said, he would not sit in his place as a Minister of the 
Crown, and be bothered with the confused ideas of any Noble Peer: he should 
be ready to defend himself against any motion of censure. The Marquis of 
Londonderry inquired if it were in order for any Noble Lord to prompt another 
during his address to the House. The Lord Chancellor said, such a line of con- 
duct was as strictly out of order as 99 things out of 100 which were done in their 
Lordships’ House every day, and which were suffered from courtesy. The Marquis 
of Londonderry said, the noble and learned Lord had made use of words in that 
House which he would not make use of elsewhere. The Duke of Richmond moved 
that the words of the Noble Marquis be taken down : but at the suggestion of the 
Lord Chancellor, the motion of the Noble Duke was withdrawn. ‘The noble and 
learned Lord had made use of no expressions in that House which he would not 

ain repeat in that House or elsewhere. The Duke of Wellington then rose, and 
observed that he could not condemn too strongly the principle of the Belgian army 
being officered by Frenchmen. The Lord Chancellor should object to the produc- 
tion of the papers if they really did exist ; he adopted that line of conduct in con- 
7 og of the delicate nature of the question involved in the motion of the 
Noble Marquis. He (the Lord Chancellor) offered no opinion one way or the other 
on the propriety or impropriety of the arrangements adopted by King Leopold as 
respected the officers of the French army at present in Belgium. The Marquis of 
Londonderry then withdrew his motion, observing that if the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack would in future abstain from any attacks upon him, he should 
be the last man in their Lordships’ House to give his Majesty's Ministers unne- 
cessary trouble. The Lord Chancellor, with much apparent good-humour, replied, 
that he should be happy to sign a treaty of peace with the Noble Marquis for the 
remainder of the Session. 

Sept. 30.—An immense number of petitions were presented in favour of Re- 
form.—Lord Auckland moved the third reading of the Wine Duties Equalization 
Bill. The Earl of Aberdeen strongly opposed its principle, maintaining that it was 
not only a violation of the Methuen Treaty, but, in reality, a declaration of war 
against Portugal. The Duke of Wellington also condemned the Bill. Lord 
Goderich defended the measure. The Bill was then read. 

October 3.—An immense number of petitions were presented — by the Duke 
of Sussex, the Lord Chancellor, Earl Grey, Duke of Norfolk, Marquis of Cleve- 
land, Lord Radnor, and other Lords, in favour of the Bill, including (by Earl 
Grey) that of the merchants and bankers of the metropolis, signed by 14,700 per- 
sons. Earl Grey rose upon the order of the day for the second reading of the 
Reform Bill. The tone of the Noble Earl’s address was befitting the assembly, the 
language impressive, and the arguments employed by him of the most convincing 
character. Little that was really new, in fact or in argument, in inference or con- 
clusion, could reasonably have been expected from any one upon a topic which had 
engaged the attention, and given rise to nightly discussion in the other House of 
Parliament during the last four months; yet did Lord Grey succeed in iving to 
the whole something of a new character, as well as of anew manner. The Noble 
Earl commenced by indignantly repelling the charges which had been brought 
against himself and his colleagues, of desiring to destroy the institutions of the 
country ; and while he appealed to a whole half century of his political life, in proof 
that the measure of Reform now proposed was no new-fangled, rashly, or inad- 
visedly constructed scheme, declared it to be the object and aim of his address to 
prove to their Lordships that the measure was not one of a dangerous nature, or 
one likely to have an injurious tendency, but that it was really essential to the 
well-being and prosperity of the country, and imperatively called for by its cir- 
cumstances. His Lordship then proceeded to show that the declaration of the 
Duke of Wellington against all Reform had lighted up the flame of Reform ; that 
his Grace was compelled to quit office because Reform was im eratively demanded 
by the people ; and that at the time of his own accession to office it was felt, even 
by the members of the Duke’s Administration, that some Reform must be granted. 
His Lordship next contended, that to have made a promise to the ear, and broken 
it to the hope—to have proposed an effectual, and have only fulfilled a promise of 
nominal Reform—would, of all proceedings, have been the most unsatisfactory to 
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the country, as well as the most dangerous to its tranquillity; and that in conse- 
quence he and his colleagues, acting on these considerations, had determined that 
it was equally expedient and just to grant at once such a measure of Reform as 
would satisfy all reasonable minds. Indeed, when he took office he stipulated that 
he should be allowed to make the Reform measure a Government question—a con- 
dition with which his Majesty generously complied. The rotten boroughs formed 
naturally the first branch of the rotten tree to be lopped off, and it was determined 
to cut them—the natural substitution for them being the grafting upon the old and 
healthy stack of the English Constitution, an enfranchisement of such places as 
had grown into importance, while the corruption of the former was proceeding to 
its natural destination. On this subject his Lordship observed that ‘‘ the present 
mode of representation was totally inconsistent with the purposes for which it was 
first framed. It was contended that the theory and principles laid down was one 
thing, and that the practice was another; and that in the theory it should be con- 
sidered as a full, a fair, and free representation of the people; but as the practice 
now was, it was totally the reverse, for it was neither full, free, nor fair. Would 
any of their Lordships contend, that while this gangrene was eating into the 
vitals of the Constitution, when such men as Pitt, and Fox, and Grattan, had 
endeavoured to bring about a similar measure, that they ever dreamt for one mo- 
ment that their exertions were tending to the overthrow of all the existing insti- 
tutions of the country? Did their Lordships not recollect that it was a standing 
order of the House, that it was illegal for any Peer to meddle with or influence 
elections? With such an order as that staring them in the face, could any of them 
be found sufficiently hardy to declare that he had a right to sell seats? It was said 
by some that this measure was spoliation and robbery ; but that assertion he would 
indignantly repel. His Lordship next adverted to the ancient practice of the Con- 
stitution, which gave authority to the Crown to cease the issuing of writs to 
boroughs which had fallen into decay ; and proved, by the example of Scotland 
and Ireland, at their respective Unions with England, that the practice had not 
fallen into decay in modern times. He then went on to appeal both to the good 
feelings of the Peers in favour of the Reform Bill, and also to the fears which might 
be very naturally entertained for the whole Order, in the event of the rejection of 
the Reform Bill. The Noble Earl then made a most powerful appeal to history for 
evidence of the evils resulting from a refusal of timely concession to the steadfast 
demands of a whole people. He instanced the Spanish Netherlands, the head of 
Charles I., the Crown of James II., the loss of British America, the extinction of 
the old French Monarchy under Louis XVI., the extinction of the restored French 
Monarchy under Charles X., and the utter sweeping off of the French nobility as a 
power in the State, as pretty solid proofs how much wisdom there is in a stubborn 
repugnance towards the fixed desires and necessities of a concurrent nation. The 
Noble Earl particularly addressed the Bishops, upon whom the eyes of the whole 
country were fixed, and whom he implored, in the most solemn manner, to consider 
the interests of the Church in the liberties of the people, and not to convert that 
hatred towards it, which would be the unfailing result towards them of the rejection 
of the measure. The Noble Earl concluded by saying, by the measure before their 
Lordships he should stand or fall; his continuing even an hour in office must be 
grounded ona reasonable prospect of carrying the measure: and he wished to be 
distinctly understood, that the dangers to be dreaded by the rejection of the Reform 
Bill were not to be obviated bya measure of Reform of a more limited nature : any 
such would never be proposed by him: he should never consent to hold out a de- 
lusive measure of relief, being well assured that the people of England were en- 
titled to the one now proposed. He trusted their Lordships would be wise in time, 
and study the advancement of the glory and good of the Church, and the safety 
and welfare of the country. His anxious hope was, that their Lordships would see 
the necessity of giving their sanction to the measure; he should therefore move, 
‘*that this Bill be read asecond time.” The Noble Earl appeared to labour 
under considerable exhaustion towards the close of his speech, and was but in- 
distinctly heard in many parts of the House. The Noble Earl sat down amid loud 
and continued cheers. Lord Wharncliffe rose, and resisted the measure, declaring 
that it was not called for by the people of England ; and it behoved their Lordships 
to consider how far the Reform Bill could be adopted with safety to the Constitu- 
tion, and if they thought as he did, they were bound to refuse it, and not deliver 
the country over to a new Constitution of which no man could foretell the danger. 
Their Lordships were told that they were to adopt the Bill as it was; they were 
not, forsooth, to attempt to mutilate it. The Noble Earl wished them to adopt the 
second reading, and not to reject it in this stage. Whynot? If not, what chance 
was there hereafter of altering the Bill? Had they paid so little attention to the 
past?) Had they not had some experience on that head? and what was the warning 
they had received? He could not belp avowing that he thought the Bill was one 
of great hazard, of great danger. They stood not upon their characterinthat House 
alone, but upon their character out of doors and in society ; and it was next to m- 
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possible that any of them walking the streets should not, by his own observation, 
pence that the violent demonstration in favour of the Bill was discountenanced 
y the wishes and mass of society. It was all very well to talk of the House of 
Peers being a deliberative assembly, and of their exercising their rights in an inde- 
poneens and free spirit; but he believed in his conscience, that sitting there in 
eliberation on a Bill, which was to effect a change in the Constitution, and sitting 
too as Peers and hereditary legislators and advisers of the Crown, to give weight 
to the voice of the people on the one hand, and to support the just prerogatives of 
the Monarch on the other ; it was their duty, if they were not satisfied with the 
Bill, and with the prospect of the results which were to be expected from it, to 
reject it, and to refuse to sanction its being passed into alaw. He was willing to 
admit that there was the greatest excitement existing on the one hand, and on 
the other there were equally strong feelings to counterbalance that excitement ; 
but he conjured their Lordships, as they valued the Constitution under which this 
country had so long flourished, as they valued their own rights, to show to the 
people of England that they considered it to be their duty to deliberate and to act 
without being influenced by intimidation, or by their own private interests, but 
that they would do their duty as they ought to do, and leave the rest to Providence. 
He therefore fearlessly left to their decision his conduct on this occasion ; and he 
now moved, as an amendment to the motion of the Noble Earl, that the words 
‘‘now read a second time,’’ be erased from the motion, and the words * be 
rejected,’ inserted in their stead. The Earl of Mulgrave strongly supported the 
Reform Bill, maintaining that those who resisted its second reading were prepared 
to tell the people of England that they resisted all Reform. The Earl of Manstield 
resisted the measure as one that was calculated to disturb all the institutions of the 
country. Lord King lamented that the Reform Bill was so resisted, for the country 
could put no other construction on such opposition than that their Lordships were 
against all Reform—they were for utterly rejecting the Bill. The Marquis of Bute 
admitted that some concession should be made ; but he objected to the provisions 
of the Reform Bill, which disfranchised so many boroughs, took away the rights of 
Corporations, and gave the right of voting to 101. householders, or those who paid 
3s. 6d. per week. Lord Wharncliffe had no intention that his amendment should 
bear the construction of offence towards the other House of Parliament which had 
been put upon it, and he would therefore withdraw it, and move ‘ that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six months,’ as being a form less offensive to the 
members of that House. Lord Holland said there was a good deal of difference be- 
tween moving that the Reform Bill be rejected, and that it be read a second time 
this day six months. Tocarry the former motion, was to declare to the people of 
England that those who supported such amendment were against all Reform. The 
question had been regularly put, and could not be withdrawn. This gave rise to 
a long conversation on the forms of the House; and the Noble Baron, having 
asserted that the words of his motion had been ‘‘ inadvertently” put, at length ob- 
tained permission to withdraw the original motion, and substitute the amended one. 
Oct. 4.—The Lord Chancellor took his seat on the Woolsack precisely at four 
o’clock, and the House wis occupied till six in receiving petitions. They were so 
numerous, it is utterly impossible to name them.—The Earl of Winchilsea deplored 
the excitation which had been caused, and the efforts at intimidation which had 
been made.; but, more than all, he deplored the conduct and influence of a malig- 
nant press, which for the last six months had levelled its most rancorous opposition 
against the aristocracy, and particularly against that House. He admitted that there 
was a strong necessity for Reform, but he denied that the feeling of the country was 
in favour of the Bill. The Earl of Harrowby said, on the subject of the interference 
of Peers in elections, gross misrepresentations had been circulated throughout the 
country: they did not deserve the character of boroughmongers, or persons who 
lived upon the vitals of the country: money did not always influence the return of 
members ; it was, in his own family, on the contrary, the continuance of ‘‘ heredi- 
tary friendship,” and he trusted that he should be able to transmit that friendship 
to his descendants. As to the Bill itself, so sweeping, so bold a measure, he would 
venture to say, was never proposed by man ; it was a measure which no Government 
ought to have produced, as it was almost equally dangerous to agree to it or to 
reject it. The Bill, if passed, might prevent some mischief, but it might produce 
mischief which no human wisdom could remedy. When the Government of the 
Noble Duke was destroyed, he hailed the coming into office of the Noble Earl: not 
of the Mr. Grey of 1793, but of the Lord Grey he had heard with pleasure in that 
House. The Noble Earl was placed in a situation in which he might have done 
great good: he was placed between two parties—a radical ae and a party who 
objected to all reform, though he believed that party was almost gone : he might 
have introduced a Reform that would have satisfied the reasonable part of both. 
‘He might,” said the Noble Lord, “have stood between the dead and the living ; 
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with respect; but he must consider the subject of their petitions ; and when it was 
one of the most awfully important, requiring the most extensive knowledge of hu- 
man nature, he might be permitted to doubt whether it was possible they could 
form a correct opinion. He admitted that the 101. householders might be more 
intelligent than formerly ; but what could they know of the effect of the Bill, but 
that they were told it would make bread cheaper? Was it surprising that, under 
such delusion, their table should be covered with petitions? But though they were 
told by the Press that they must be cashiered if they did not register the acts of the 
House of Commons, yet ie would say that House would never desert its duty, but 
should act on its own conviction. The Noble Lord concluded with declaring that 
he considered the cry for Reform to be a mere clamour, which would soon cease ; 
and he said he could not, however much he had endeavoured to bring his mind to 
it, vote for the second reading of the Bill. The Noble Lord was loudly cheered by 
the Opposition. Lord Melbourne, in an eloquent speech, supported the measure ; 
and implored their Lordships to consider in what situation they stood, and not to 
rocrastinate an act, which, if promptly granted, might avert ruin. The Duke of 
ellington agreed with his noble friend ( Lord Harrowby) that the measure was a 
most extensive one: it was to trample down boroughs, to divest corporations ; 
=~ thing came within its operation—there was nothing but what was to be altered 
by the measure. The Noble Earl (Grey) had indulged in allegations that the cry 
for Reform now was owing to what he (the Duke) had expressed when he had 
occasion to address the House of Lords a year ago; but he would beg leave to re- 
mind the Noble Earl, that when that expression was used, to which so much allu- 
sion had been made, he (the Duke) was then the King’s Minister; and it was not 
the custom for a King’s Minister to abandon the institutions of the country. When 
the Noble Earl quoted expressions a twelvemonth old, he ought at least to quote 
correctly. He (the Duke) said, on the occasion which had so often been alluded 
to, that he approved of the Constitution of Parliament; and had said, that if he had 
to invent a Constitution of Parliament, he could not have invented a better; be- 
cause, making allowance for the imperfections in the inventions of man, he would 
have had one the same, where property was to preponderate. It was as a Minister 
of the Crown that he had said he would resist all Reform ; and as a Minister of the 
Crown had he said that no Reform was necessary. It had often been repeated, that 
it was owing to his speech, in which he used these expressions, that the cry for 
Reform had now prevailed so much ; but he denied the allegation: it was the revo- 
lutions of France and Belgium that had accelerated the cry for Reform in England, 
The Noble Duke then alluded to the aspersions that had been cast on his name on 
account of the affair that took place in last November, when the royal visit to the 
city of London was prevented ; but he could assure the House that he had now in 
his possession documents to prove that their interference at that time was not with- 
out foundation. The Noble Duke then proceeded to state, that it was not a ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform which caused the resignation of the late Ministry, 
although he was ready to admit that there was a general call for Reform at that 
time. A Bill for reforming the representation had been in consequence brought for- 
ward by the Noble Earl; but he was not guided by the majority of the House of 
Commons against that measure—no ; a dissolution of Parliament was resolved, and 
upon that the present excited state of the country was chargeable. He should not 
enter into all the details of the Noble Earl’s measure ; there were one or two, points 
however which he could not helpalluding to, and which had not been touched upon 
by either of his Noble Friends near him : throughout all the towns in the kingdom 
the proposers of this Bill made room for combinations amongst electors ; he was 
persuaded, as soon as the Bill passed, there would be committees appointed all over 
the country to superintend elections, by which means the real character of the 
House of Commons would be effectually changed. He objected also to the mea- 
sure, because the landed interest by it would be very imperfectly represented. 
Copyholders and leaseholders in towns, deprived of their corporate rights, would 
vote for county members, and the landed interest would thereby be brought more 
under the influence of low voters. He believed that England, under the present 
system, had been the best governed country in the world for the last sixty years. 
A House of Commons, constituted as the present measure required, would be 
nothing else than a democratical assembly, chosen by innumerable voters, such as 
waiters at inns, postilions, and menial servants of every description. He declared 
if Radical Reform meant any thing, it was such a measure as the present. Taking 
it as a whole, it must inevitably lead to Radical Reform, vote by ballot, and uni- 
versal suffrage. : 
Oct. 5.—Earl Dudley and Ward rose, and strongly opposed the measure ; main- 
taining that, as the Ministers had failed in their financial measure, they had no right 
to expect confidence in a measure to change the Constitution. He could not sanc- 
tion so levelling, so destructive a measure. The Marquis of Lansdowne replied 
that those measures had not failed, but had eminently succeeded—they and mea- 
sures of law reform having passed the House unanimously. He attacked the in- 
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consistences of the opponents of the Bill: i 
the necessity of rate | sews aor refused Senne: “_ teehee admitted 
country had a right to complain that they, who mets oh Sta ged Res. mn oe 
scription, refused to sreneaibie, so that there w ph ed a teen Be 
the quackeries of the Noble Lord (Grey). The or cise _ to have recourse to 
guise that sought to conceal dependence on inal son "lt ; ee ca ol 
tion that lived in the hearts of the peopie—it was in the ube a wach nee > 
tional nae pe that the people revered, that their fobddien aa om tases 
nions, but not from a system founded on the evasion of law—the resem prvvade 
and liberty. That was not a system on which Noble Lord “i byte: of ne 
prosperity, for the benefit of the public; those honours aad rieile a rey wate 
from his ancestors, as useful in the state of society in which a liv fe phen og 
Sele hie hese py pe Rrgperty.. He hoped he need not add that it: ranta fen 
rish that their Lordships, in the isi 3 : 
influenced by threats :—if mar were sob yg engine Ne agrnbes a wt ee 
but their dignified disdain, he was confident, would not be coradabedl en dene 
for the opinions and feelings of the people. They had by useful le isl: tic sinaalie 
‘the population and knowledge of the country ; and they would a ; fue seg 
own posterity the privileges themselves enjoyed. After having o * = wend 
new streams of thought and feeling, he would not believe that hora lds A ge 
confine them in narrower channels than before ; but rather that thes wala aonb 
for that diffusion of knowledge and industry which it was the selioy of th rL > 
ships to incorporate with the free institutions of the country. Th Mare age 
Londonderry said, the Ministers assailed the very vitals of the Constitat vs = 
ae the King’s name with Radical Reform ; and they finished b brin tong My 
Bill that would overthrow the Constitution, as Necker had ph ir Pune _ 
concession, which brought Louis to the scaffold. Happily we had in 0 Oe a4 
the Third, and a Pitt, who saved the country. Would the Noble Earl beam te 
Necker of England, and rally all the democracy of the country in the su _ f his 
government? He was sure that he would not. He offered his humble bat pte t, 
he to Ministers, to weigh well the course they were pursuing Thou | ‘th 
oble Lord deprecated menace, was there no menace in saying he would stand > 
fall by the Bill? and in his caution to the Bench of Bishops? How dare he do bt 
that the Rev. Bench would not act from a sense of honour and duty? For himself 
he would give his decided vote against the Bill. Lord Goderich refuted the argu- 
ments of the Noble Marquis, who had taunted the Noble Earl (Grey) that he vial od 
to make himself'a Necker :—he hoped not ; but let those who referred to the French 
revolution recollect what had led to it. Those who said that it was owing to an 
act of Necker’s must be grossly ignorant of, the French :—the revolution of + ined 
had originated in a degraded nobility and an enslaved people. If they referred to 
history they would find that institutions had always conformed to times. Lord 
Haddington had always been a supporter of the Noble Earl (Grey); but the Bill 
was not content with sweeping away nomination boroughs ; it contem slated greater 
changes, which he could not sanction, and he would not sacrifice what he consi- 
dered the best interests of the country, and the constitution itself, for the sake of 
supporting that Noble Earl. The Earl of Radnor said some great measure was 
necessary to correspond with the present state of things. Man was a creature of 
habit, and adverse to the grievance of change ; but when a greater grievance arose 
from want of change, any wise man would instantly adopt the former, even in mat- 
ters of private interest—in short, every thing was changing around us ; institutions 
were changing ; the ideas of the people were changing ; therefore to contend against 
change was to contend against a principle of nature ; and their Lordships might as 
easily prevent men growing older as prevent the great body of the people from 
obtaining, sooner or later, their just rights. He trusted that Noble Lords would 
support the Bill, to oyna those calamities which might otherwise ensue: for his 
own part, he cordially gave the measure his support. 

Oct. 7.—Lord Wynford rose to address the House, and, from infirmity, was allowed 
to sit. His Lordship was convinced that the country was on the verge of a great, a 
dreadful crisis, and he deemed it the duty of every man, however slender his abi- 
lities, to employ his best means to endeavour to extricate his country from the 
political difficulties which now impended over it. The Noble and Learned Lord 
then went into a detail of the provisions of the Bill, and avowed his intention, as 
long as he had a leg to stand on, to oppose the Bill. If Noble Lords would look 
at the most seditious publications from the Press, they would find that the real 
Radical Reformer was not satished with the Bill—that class of persons made it the 
stepping-stone to higher measures , their intention was to go on, and finish a revo- 
lution when the Bill had passed. He objected strongly to the extension of franchise 
which the Bill gave ; and, finally, called upon the Rev. Bench of Bishops to pro- 
tect the rights of that religion of which they were the guardians, by throwing out 
the Bill. Lord Eldon said wn might plead the same indulgence, on account of age 
and infirmity, as that of the Noble and Learned Lord ; but with respect to the 
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threats which had been held in case the Bill was thrown out, he would rather die 
in the execution of those threats than not do his duty, perhaps for the last time, by 
putting his veto against the Bill. All change was not Reform ; and he would be as 
ready as any one to effect changes for the benefit of the people; but he would 
never sanction such a system of revolution as the provisions of this Bill must 
uce. After making some remarks as to this being the most important Bill 
e had ever heard discussed, and that it was quite incompatible with the 
continued existence of a House of Lords, his Lordship somewhat abruptly 
concluded with declaring his determination to resist the Bill. The Lord Chan- 
cellor then rose to address their Lordships, in reply to the objections which 
had been made against the Reform Bill by those Noble Lords who had 
preceded him. Many of them had stated that the Bill meant ‘“ revolution ;’’ but 
this was a mere fiction: on the contrary, it had no connexion with revolution, ex- 
cept to prevent it. It had been asked, ‘‘ Who were the men that proposed the 
measure *” if this rule were good, he would ask ‘‘ Who resisted it?’’ Amongst the 
opponents, there was one Noble Earl ( Winchilsea) who only a few months ago 
supported the Bill. The Earlof Winchilsea loudly and distinctly exclaimed, ‘‘ No, 
no.’ The Lord Chancellor: Then, if that be the case—and as the Noble Ear) 
denied it, he must believe him—and if the denial were correct, he (Lord B.) had 
been strangely practised upon. He had an extract from a speech, purporting to 
have been delivered at Maidstone, on the 24th of March last, by the Earl of Win- 
chilsea. In that speech the Noble Earl was reported to have addressed the men of 
Kent, in county meeting assembled at Maidstone, amongst other matters, on the 
subject of the Reform Bill. Having spoken of its merits and its necessity, the 
Noble Earl was reported then to have declared, that ‘‘ his Majesty’s Ministers, for 
what they have proposed, are entitled to the thanks and gratitude of the country.” 
«+eee+** Earl Grey (continued the report of the Earl of Winchilsea’s speech at 
Maidstone in March ree bg vane political honesty not surpassed by that of any 
man, and leaves those who have abandoned their principles at an immeasurable 
distance.”......‘‘ Earl Grey is entitled to the eternal gratitude of his country.”’ 
The Noble Earl was reported then to have proceeded to say—‘‘ The Reform Bill 
has not yet been introduced into the House of which I am amember.” Now, 
though the Bill had not been formally introduced into their Lordships’ House, it had 
been fully known in the Commons, and discussed in papers, pamphlets, and books 
of all sorts ; so that the Noble Earl knew its contents, and was adequately prepared 
to expressan opinion on it. Well, then, his Lordship was reported to have added— 
*‘To this Reform Bill I am prepared to give my most cordial opposition.” I beg par- 
don (continued Lord B.), I ought to have read, support. Then (Lord B. re- 
peated), had they not aright to ask,‘‘ who” and ‘‘ what”’ they were who now 
opposed this Bill?—[To follow the Noble and Learned Lord through all the allu- 
sions to the tergiversations of those who formerly supported the measure, and had 
now abandoned it, would fill the whole of our allotted space : it is utterly impossible 
to do justice, either tothe matter or the manner of the Noble Lord’s address.] The 
principle of the Bill (continued his Lordship) was to get rid of boroughs which have 
no inhabitants—to get rid of representatives who had no constituents, afd to give 
representatives to large places that were without. His Noble friend (Earl eer) 
had read a lesson to them on the subject that was well worthy of the nineteent 
century, in which there was not one single word or sentence which would not have 
been lauded had it been spoken by Bacon in the seventeenth century, and which he 
would have sanctioned. The Noble Lord contended that the measure was not one of 
innovation, but one of restoration. The Noble Lord then addressed himself to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, relating to expressions he had used on a former oc- 
casion, and said he was duly impressed with the solemn admonition, and he would 
take the whole of the finishing sentence, which was to restore that which had gone 
into decay. If it was said, that hither they should go and no farther, then the surge 
must break over him, for he was determined to support that which was falling, and 
to restore that which was going to decay. The Noble Lord then went into an ex- 
amination of the comparative claims of the present and late Ministry, and remarked 
that the Noble Duke, in his political career, had always waited for fitting moments 
when his weight should tell ; like Grouchy, on a memorable occasion, he always 
had come in at the time just to turn the balance. He at great length dwelt upon the 
general defence, that the system had worked well, and scouted that pretext for 
opposition, which he said only amounted to this, that it worked well forthe borough 
proprietors. He enumerated many things complained of, which might have been 
prevented by a reformed Parliament. The Slave trade and the French war, he said, 
would have been sto yped in judicious time, if his late Hon. Friend (Mr. Fox) had 
been supported by a ndind spirit, which might have been met with in a reformed 
Parliament. But was it (continued the Noble and Learned Lord) a right and pro 
per way to treat a Parliamentary Reform Bill to refuse it before considering it in 
‘ommittee ? He begged to remind Noble Lords that when the Peerage Bill, in 
Sir Robert Walpole’s time, was brought into their Lordships’ House, although its 
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introduction was opposed, yet it was considered in Committee, and in the end 
turned out by a majority of 120 against it. He entreated of their Lordships to 
treat the Commons’ House with the same courtesy on the present occasion, what- 
ever might be the result. A Noble Earl intimately connected with the county of 
Kent, had complained much of the influence of the press in this great question, 
That the press influenced the public mind could not be denied, and if it went in 
opposition to public opinion it would soon cease to exist. But how became the 
— so powerful? The people found no representatives in the other House of 
arliament, and had chosen the press as their organ of representation ; so long, 
and just so long as the representatives in Parliament were not the representatives 
of the people would the press maintain its sway. But to return to the Bill itself, it 
had been characterized as radical and revolutionary. What did Noble Lords suy 
to the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl Marshal—( Order, 
order)—well he (the Lord Chancellor) admitted he was out of order in making 
use of names ; but Noble Lords around thought it quite legal to use Christian 
names, therefore he would say John Russell and George Cavendish, and others, 
who had so much Norman blood, or whatever else made their Lordships so proud— 
these distinguished individuals were all men of property, and yet they were for 
this revolutionary Bill. His Lordship concluded the most magnificent speech, eclip- 
sing every effort of oratory made within the walls of Parliament in the memory of 
the living generation, by appealing to their Lordships for judgment on the case 
before them. ‘* Your Lordships (said the Noble and Learned Lord) are the high- 
est judicial authority in the realm ; you sit here as judges in all causes, civil and 
criminal, which can come between subject and subject. It is the first office of 
judges never to decide in any the most trifling cause, without hearing every thing 
that can be given in evidence concerning it. Will you do so now? Will you decide 
the great cause of a nation’s hopes and fears without a hearing? Beware of your de- 
cision. Rouse not the spirit of a peace-loving but determined people—alienate 
not the affections of a great empire from your body. As your friend, as the friend 
of my country, as the servant of my Sovereign, I counsel you to assist with all 
Sta efforts to preserve the national peace, and perpetuate the national prosperity. 
‘or all these reasons, I pray and beseech you not to reject this Bill. 1 call upon 
you by all that you hold most dear, by all that binds every one of us to our common 
order and our common country—unless, indeed, you are prepared to say that you 
will admit of no Reform, that you are resolved against all change, for in that case 
opposition would at least be consistent—I beseech you, I solemnly adjure you, 
yea, even on bended knees, my Lords (here Lord Brougham slightly bent his knee 
on the woolsack), | implore you not to reject the Bill.’ (Loud cheering, which 
lasted for a considerable time.) Lord Lyndhurst proceeded at great length to op- 
pose the principles of the Reform Bill as republican in their tendency ; and in the 
course of his remarks quoted a letter which had appeared in the public prints, pur- 
rting to be from the Noble and Learned Lord on the Woolsack, in which that 
Yoble and Learned Lord’s opinions on the question of Reform were of a different 
complexion to those he now professed. ‘The Lord Chancellor interfered: the 
letter alluded to had been stolen from him, and he applied at the time for an in- 
unction in the High Court of Chancery to a its publication. Lord Lynd- 
Surat admitted that he should not have alluded to that letter, had he been pre- 
viously acquainted with the Noble and Learned Lord’s statement. Lord ‘Ten- 
derden opposed the Reform Bill, inasmuch as the rights of many corporate bodies 
were wholly annihilated. The Archbishop of Canterbury was anxious to have 
addressed their Lordships at an early period of the debate ; had he an opportunity 
he should have entered more fully into the details of the measure, and given his 
reasons for the painful necessity he was under of opposing the present mea- 
sure. He was not blind to the defects in the Government ; and if these could 
be remedied by constitutional means he should have supported the measure ; 
he believed he spoke the sentiments of his Right Rev. Brethren on the subject. 
The Duke of Sussex rose, and claimed the courtesy of the House ; he was not in 
the habit of addressing their Lordships, except on questions where the rights of 
the people were concerned. His Royal Highness said, as to the alarms about the 
French Revolution, they were all “‘ humbug.” He used a strong expression, be- 
cause he wished to speak strongly. England required not to take a leaf out of the 
mushroom constitutions. As to the Bill, he felt persuaded that it must pass ; fie 
said so, because he thought it ought to pass ; and if it did not, he feared they would 
have to deal with something not quite so advantageous. The Duke of Gloucester 
said he had always been a Reformer, but he could not vote for this Bill, as he did 
not deem it to be a Reform Bill ; but one of a quite different character. 1 he Mar- 
quis of Hastings, amidst considerable cheering, expressed his determination to 
vote for the second reading. The Earl-of Harewood admitted that there was @ strong 
feeling in favour of Reform, and that the question would ultimately prevail ; but he 
also believed that there was considerable division as to the propriety of this Re- 
form. Lord Barham said he supported the Bill, as calculated to promote peace, 
November, 1831,—vo1. 11, NO. VU. I 
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Somehow or other their Lordships possessed an influence which they ought not to 
possess ; and was it consistent with justice, morality, or religion, to retain that to 
which they had no right? Earl Grey (at four o’clock) rose to reply. He repeated 
the declaration which he had avowed as a Member of the Friends of the People, 
and since that he wished Reform to preserve the Constitution. He denied that the 
Government had produced excitement—it existed before they came into office ; and 
the Bill had done much to allay that excitement. His sole motive for bringing for- 
ward the measure was the belief that it was requisite for the tranquillity of the 
country. That measure the people had with almost one voice approved—and they 
were tremblingly awaiting for the result of this night’s proceeding, which, if it were 
hostile to the measure, he should contemplate with anxiety. The rejection of this 
Bill would be general discontent and dissatisfaction, that could not be safe in any 
country. What he should do he could not say ; but this he would declare, that he 
would not abandon the King so long as he could be of any use to the Sovereign and 
the country. It would be highly culpable if he did: the ties of gratitude would 
prevent him: he felt too deeply bound to the King. (Immense cheering marked 
the conclusion of the Noble Earl’s impassioned and affecting reply, which lasted 
till nearly six o’clock). The bar was cleared, and the House divided on the amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read that day six months ; when the numbers were, Contents 
Present, 150; Proxies, 49 ; Total 199: Non-contents, 128 ; Proxies, 30; Total 158’: 
Majority against the Bill, 41. The House adjourned at twenty-five minutes past 
Six. : 

Oct. 10.—Numerous petitions in favour of the Reform Bill were presented, 
signed, as the Marquis of Westminster stated, by hundreds of thousands. 

Oct. 11.—Lord Ring resented a petition from Suffolk in favour of the Tithe 
Prescription Bill.—-Lord Suffield deprecated the conduct of certain Right Rev. 
Prelates on the great question of Reform, whom he had always considered as 
throwing so many votes into the scale of Government, which led him to consider 
what sort of a Government that was ; but, in the present instance, the moment that 
men of liberal principles were found on the Ministerial Bench, then those Right 
Rev. persons were seen in opposition to the Government. He had seen them ina 
phalanx supporting Governments in measures, however arbitrary. So long as mea- 
sures oppressed the people they were satisfied. Lord Carnarvon spoke to Order ; 
the votes of Peers or Bishops could not be questioned. The Bishops of London, 
Llandaff, and Exeter, declared that they had not been actuated by any desire to 
thwart his Majesty’s Government ; but that there was reason to complain of the 
manner in which the Noble Earl (Grey) had treated the Bench of Bishops. He had 
used the language of irritation and insult towards the Church. Earl Grey denied 
that there was the remotest ground for any such complaint, and defied the produc- 
tion of proof of it. The Duke of Wellington explained that the Bishops voted as 
they did from a sense of duty, because they viewed the measure as a dangerous 
one.—The Duke of Newcastle complained of the remissness of Government in not 
affording sufficient protection to the Peers in their communication with the House. 

Oct. 12.—Numerous petitions were presented against the Vestries Bill from 
Select Vestrymen.—The Lord Chancellor, in presenting a petition for Reform from 
Peterhead, Scotland, wished to take that opportunity of stating, that a more effec- 
tual scheme could not be devised for frustrating a measure of Reform, and prevent- 
ing a Bill to that effect from passing, than that of committing breaches of the King’s 

ce, whether as against any Member of their Lordships’ House, or any other of 
is Majesty’s subjects. All these ebullitions, if they were meant for the Bill, were 
the very worst things that could take place with a view of forwarding it. The Bill, 
continued the Noble and Learned Lord, with great emphasis, the Bill will pass ; or 
one, framed on a similar efficient principle, will undoubtedly pass; but it will not 
pass if the friends of Reform are not at the same time the friends of order. He 
said so, not so much as an individual holding a high official situation in their Lord- 
ships’ House, and the head of the magistracy of the country, as in his character as a 
friend of the Reform measure ; and he papenas there was but one way of frustrating 
that measure, and that was by breaking the King’s peace. 

Oct. 13.—The Irish Embankment Bill was passed.—The Earl of Harrowby stated 
he was not opposed to all Reform ; but to the extended range of the present Bill, 
The Earl of Haddington expressed similar sentiments. 

Oct. 14.—The Lord Chancellor, on presenting a petition in favour of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court Bill, took an opportunity of defending himself against the attacks 
which had been made upon him with reference to that Bill. 

Oct. 15.—The Lord Chancellor moved for various returns, to show the emolu- 
ments of his Lordship’s Secretary, &c. His Lordship took that opportunity to cor- 
rect two misrepresentations that had gone forth. First, the Bankruptcy Court Bill, 
instead of increasing his Secretary’s salary, reduced his income from 2,5001. to 
1,2001. Secondly, so far was he from differing on an important part of the Reform 
Bill from Earl Grey, that he had concurred and still did concur with the Premier, 
and in every provision of the Bill. 
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Oct. 17.—The Duke of Wellington entered into some general details as to the 
state of the finances, and contended that the management of them under the late 
Administration was better than that which followed. Earl Grey thought that 
allowing the money to remain in the pockets of the people, instead of extracting it 
to maintain a Sinking Fund, was far more beneficial to the country. 


_ Oct, 18.—Various petitions were pe in favour of Reform; and some un- 
important business was gone through. 


ct. 19.—The Vestry Bill was passed, and the amendments of the Lords in the 


Bankruptcy Court Bill was agreed to.—The Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
Poor Bill was passed. 


Oct. 20.—His Majesty proceeded to the House in his usual state, and delivered 
the following speech :— 


‘* My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am at length enabled to put an end to a session 
of unexampled duration and labour, in which matters of the deepest interest have 
been brought under your consideration. 

‘« T have felt sincere satisfaction in confirming, by my Royal assent, Bills for the 
amendment of the Game-Laws, and for the reduction of Taxes which pressed 
heavily on the industry of the people ; and I have observed with no less pleasure 
the commencement of important improvements in the law of Bankruptcy, from 
which the most beneficial effects may be expected. 

‘* T continue to receive the most gratifying proofs of the friendly disposition of 
Foreign Powers. The Conference assembled in London has at length terminated 
its difficult and laborious discussions, by an arrangement unanimously agreed upon 
by the Plenipotentiaries of the Five Powers, for the separation of the States of 
Holland and Belgium, on terms by which the interests of both, together with the 
future security of other countries, have been carefully provided for. A Treaty, 
founded on this arrangement, has been presented to the Dutch and Belgian Pleni- 
potentiaries ; and I trust that its acceptance by their respective Courts, which I 
anxiously expect, will avert the dangers by which the peace of Europe was 
threatened whilst this question remained unsettled. 

‘*« Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—I thank you for the provision made for 
the dignity and comfort of my Royal Consort in the event of her surviving me; and 
for the supplies which you have granted for the service of the present year. You 
may be assured of my anxious care to have them administered with the strictest 
attention to a well-considered economy. 

‘ The state of Europe has produced the necessity of an increased expenditure in 
the various establishments of the public service, which it will be my earnest desire 
to reduce whenever it can be done with safety to the interests of the country. In 
the mean time, I have the satisfaction of repeating, that those demands have beea 
provided for without any material addition to the public burdens. 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—In the interval of repose which may now be 
afforded you, I am sure that it is unnecessary for me to recommend to you the most 
careful attention to the preservation of tranquillity in your respective counties. 
The anxiety which has been so generally manifested by my people for the accom- 
plishment of a Constitutional Reform in the Commons House of Parliament, will, 
I trust, be regulated by a due sense of the necessity of order and moderation in 
their proceedings. 

“To the consideration of this important question, the attention of Parliament 
must necessarily again be called at the opening of the ensuing session ; and you 
may be assured of my unaltered desire to promote its settlement, by such improve- 
ments in the representation as may be found necessary for the security of my 
people, and the full enjoyment of their rights; which, in combination with those 
of the other orders of the State, are essential to the support of our free Consti- 
tution,” 





The Report of the proceedings of the House of Commons, Memoirs of Persons 
deceased, and Marriages, will appear in our next. 
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THE REVENUE. 
The Quarterly Statement of the Revenue, as made up to October 5, is as 























follows :— 
—— a Increase. | Decrease. 
: ~ fe . ca FP 
Customs . ° . ° | 5,069,549 4,339,741 — 729,608 
Excise " ‘ . . | 5,118,635 4,370,597 — 748,038 
Stamps . ‘ ‘ , | 1,701,378 1,681,745 — 19,653 
Post Office . ; . é d 570,006 366,000 — 4,006 
Taxes ‘ . é ‘ J 531,175 540,576 9,401 — 
Miscellaneous . : . , 197 ,004 98 ,080 — 98,924 
12,987,547 | 11,396,739 9,401 {1,600,209 
Deduct Increase . ° aig Mi) 9,401 
Decrease on the Quarter .|. .  . {1,590,808 








Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years ended 


on the 10th of October, 1850, and the 10th of October, 1831, showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each head thereof. 


























Years ended October 10 e 
1830, | 1831. ? | Increase. | Decrease. 
’ . L- » . ot ~ ot > om 
Customs . ‘ . . . 16,425,742 19,577,687 —— 848,055 
Excise . : e «| 16,933,577 | 14,896,521 _ 2,037 ,056 
Stamps . . + . . 6,578,181 6,484,580 =" 93,601 
Post Office “ a ° - 1,349,006 1,393,011 14,005 — 
Taxes ; . : ; «| 4,968,450 4,945,110 — 93,340 
Miscellaneous . ° . : 553,633 439,479 — 114,154 
46,808,589 | 43,736,388 44,005 | 3,116,206 
Deduct Increase . : “pate “ag ~ 44,005 
Decrease on the Year . de «ope 











The official accounts of the state of the Revenue for the quarter ended the 10th 
of October, exhibit, as might be expected, from the operation of remission of duties 
upon beer, coals, &c., so liberally conceded by Parliament—(amounting, accord- 
ing to the last financial statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 4,500,000/. 
in round numbers, within the year)—a serious defalcation as compared with the 
incomes of the corresponding quarter of last year, and as between the two years 
severally ending the 10th of October, 1830, and 1831. The principal falling off 
occurs in the Excise, which, as to its fellow quarter last year, shows an amount 
less by 748,038/., and, upon a contrast of the two whole years, of no less than 
2,037 ,056/. The Customs have fallen off upon the quarter 729,608/., and upon the 

ear 848,0551. This deficit, however, in both these great items of national income, 
if deducted from the amount of duties and taxes reduced—namely, 3,357 ,000/, for 
the Excise, and 1,120,000/. for the Customs—making a total of 4,477,000/., will give 
a real increase of 1,591,889/., instead of a deficiency, upon the whole year. Under 
the head of ‘‘ Stamps,” the Revenue continues to decline, and for the present 
quarter, as compared with the corresponding one last year, the falling off 1s 
19,363/,, and upon the whole year 93,601/. In the ‘* Miscellaneous,’’ also, the 
amount is less by 98,924. for the quarter, and 114,1541. for the whole year, than it 
was at the conclusion of the last quarter. The Assessed Taxes and the Post 
Office alone exhibit an increase upon the whole year, but the influence of the last 
quarter has notwithstanding been felt. The total defalcation upon the quarter, as 
compared with that ended the 10th of October, 1830, is 1,590,808/, and upon the 
whole year 3,072,201/, The amount to be provided for in Exchequer Bills for the 
quarter is 4,511,3931, . 
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‘HE REVENUE, 
he Revenue, as made up to October 5, is as 




















"T 
Qrs. ended October 10, I D 
1830, | 1831. ncrease. | Decrease, 
soaks : £. |. 
5,069,549 4,339,741 — 729,608 
. 5,118,685 4,370,597 — 748,038 
1,701,578 1,681,745 — 19,633 
| 870,006 366,000 — 4,006 
531,175 540,576 9,401 — 
| 197 ,OO+ 98,080 -- 98,924 
| 12,987,547 | 11,396,739 | 9,401 1,600,209 - 
te = } 
educt Increase . e dd e 9,401 
ecrease on the Quarter | © e«  « {1,590,808 








he Revenue of Great Britain in the Years ended 
d the 10th of October, 1851, showing the Increase 





Years ended October 10, 





1830, | 1831. Increase. | Decrease. 
° /. f. . . 
| 16,425,742 15,577,687 — 848,055 
| 16,933,577 | 14,896,521 — 2,037 ,056 
| 6,578,181 6,484,580 -- 93,601 
4,549,006 1,598,011 44,005 _— 
| 4,968,450 | 4,945,110 ont 23,540 
555,685 439,479 —_ 114,154 








16,808,589 | 4 


3,736,388 | 44,005 | 3,116,206 
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THE METROPOLITAN. 


DECEMBER, 1831. 





LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


At Home and Abroad; or, Memoirs of Emily de Cardonnel. 3 Vols. 
Murray. 

There is one great merit in Mr. Murray as a publisher, he never has recourse to 
trick or chicane in getting rid of any class of his publications--he never descends to 
low cunning in transacting business. He may now and then publish a bad work ina 
literary sense, which is not his fault ; but the undertakings with which he connects 
himself are respectable and gentlemanly. He neither tries to outvie Macassar 
Rowland or Dr. Eady in the exuberance of puffing ;! nor, for the sake of lucre, 
have we ever found him dabbling in works of vulgar scandal in the shape of novels, 
concocted on the especial calculation of profit in proportion to the degree they are 
supposed to intermeddle with private character, 

Here is a novel of Mr. Murray’s—a novel of considerable merit, which has lain 
some time before us, and which we ought to have noticed before. It is issued in 
a handsome form as to size and printing ; and the three volumes, the publisher not 
having to pay as much for puffing and advertising as for printing, are sold at 11. 4s., 
instead of the enormous guinea-and-half demanded for works vastly inferior in 
merit, which are got off by what merchants would call a ‘* forced sale,”’ or by the 


sinister arts to which we have just made allusion. This work is by the author of 


«* Rome in the Nineteenth Century.”” Ina well-written Preface, the writer touches 
upon the disgraceful mode of getting up what are called ‘‘ fashionable novels,” 
and, very much to her credit, disclaims the slightest ambition for her work to be 
ranked under that disgusting title. ‘*At Hlome and Abroad” was written before 
the author had reached mature age; but the publication did not take place on 
itscompletion, because Miss Edgeworth’s ** Patronage’ appearing just at that time, 
the author feared her work might be dragged into comparison with that of this 
accomplished writer to her own disadvantage. This she stated in a letter to the 
Editor of the Monthly Magazine, in 1814. It has now had the advantage of the cor- 
rections of the author’s maturer years, and we do not hesitate to pronounce it an ex- 
cellent novel, full of incident: it never tires nor fatigues the reader with tedious and 
unmeaning dialogues. There are moral lessons to be learnt in its pages, which are 
obvious to the reader. The characters are varied, yet they stand well out on the can- 
vass. Waldemar, a Danish nobleman of high spirit and honour,and the hero of the tale, 
isas distinct from Lord Borodale, as from Mr. Wentworth or Mr. Thomas the clergy- 





1 In the Courier of November 8, lying before us while we are writing this, 
is the following exquisite puff: of course the character alluded to has no existence 
in real life, but the knowledge that the supposition of such a thing will help the 


sale of the book, is enough. | 
“ BorovcHMona! ns.—Great interest has been excited among the members of the 
inal of the character of Lesley, in the new novel of 


Lower House respecting the orig ‘ 
“7s , -arious individuals are as having sat for the portrait 
«« Pin Money ; ’ and various individuals are pointed out ash iving sat f I 


i ‘ or of ghs tailer of votes !! 
of this cheapener of boroughs and ret: abe 
Are any dowagers and maiden ladies weak enough to be hooked into purchasing 


the book by such a trap as this! d 
December, 1831.—VvOL. Il. NO, VIII. 
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man, inthe filling up of the character. Colonel Ormond and Perceval are very 
antipodes, the latter a sort of Mercutio; they are admirably drawn: and Trevel- 
yan, though following the same pleasures as Ormond, and his bottle and gaming- 
table companion, is in every trait, save the fondness for similar pleasures, a different 
and clearly defined character, which the reader cannot easily confound with the 
foppish libertine Colonel. In the delineation of the female characters there is not 
so much variety, but there is equal clearness of drawing. Emily is a character wit! 

whom one imagines it impossible not to fall in love. Louisa is a fashionable youn: 

lady, like most fashionable young ladies of the present day, without a heart,—a lover 
of show, flirtation, and routs ; and her end ts strictly in accordance with her bias 
and love of admiration, Elizabeth Wentworth is a somewhat tame perscnage ; 
while the lesser actors in the drama are equally well defined, and all exhibit no 
mean power in sketching nature in the artificial society of ‘* civilized life,” as it is 
called. 

We now turn to faults. Waldemar is too much involved, in respect to the inci 
dents of his life, to be strictly in accordance with the natural chain of events, and 
is drawn a little too faultless. ‘This, however, is an error leaning to the right side. 
It is the mode now to make almost all the heroes of modern novels, characters the 
very reverse of virtuous or honourable. Nothing is more revolting that walks on 
two legs than the ‘* gentleman” of a modern novel. He is generally taken from 
that class of beings who smoke segars, drive cabriolets, labour to annoy the 
wiser and better part of society with their own follies, who are depraved without 
spirit, and debauched, not from the over-swelling of strong natural passions, but 
because it is the fashion in their opinion to be so. In short, there cannot be any 
more disgusting object in social life than a ‘ gentleman” of the new school. Men 
in the proper sense of the term—gentlemen in the old accepted sense of the word, 
have an instinctive horror of the biped. Women ot minds the lowest in the intel- 


lectual and moral seale, alone are their admirers. ‘The hero of this novel is not one of 


those models of stupidity and impudence. Brave, generous, honourable, and feel- 
ing, he may be admired and imitated in all his actions, (a rare thing to say of the 
hero of a novel of 1831, ) as much as Colonel Ormond is an object of the reader's de- 
testation. No vices are gilded in this work to make, as some one has it, ‘‘ dam- 
nation gay.”” It may be read by the most fastidious reader of works of amusement. 

There is another fault in the author which we have not noticed. She makes the 
lovers fall into jealousies of each other too often. Such circumstances as produce 
the distances between Waldemar and Emily might naturally enough oceur once, o1 
perhaps twice; but the experience of the error in one or two instances would, 
even in lovers, with all their tendency to make ‘* trifles light as air”’ of importance, 
‘mountains of mole-hills,”’ in the progress of their courtship, have prevented their 
frequent recurrence. ‘They would have taken care, to use the words of a great 
duke, that there should ‘‘ be no mistake.”’ ‘These, however, are but trivial blem- 
ishes. As a whole, we pronounce this to be an excellent work of fiction to beguile 
an idle hour ; and if some of our cotemporuaries, who give notices of new works with- 
out reading them, would take time to submit it to that process before giving an opi- 
nion of it, we boldly say they would agree with us. 





The Daughter of Herodias; a Tragedy. By Henry Ricu, Esq. 
Andrews. 
This Tragedy is founded on the marriage of Herod Antipas with his brother's 


wife, his reproval by John the Baptist, and the death of the latter at the request of 


Herodias the wife of Herod. The character of Salome the daughter of Herodias, 
by Philip, and her tragical end, is that which furnishes the greatest interest to the 
reader, and that in which the author has displayed the greatest power. The piece 
opens in a dialogue between Agrippa and Marsyas, the latter a sort of Iago in cha- 
racter ; though, in the conduct of the tragedy, there is little or nothing in common 
between the traitor of Shakspeare and the betrayer of Herodias, which can give the 
idea that Marsyas was taken from the wily enemy of Othello. Agrippa ts bro- 
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ced crt eth ree i ton 
aaa deste the a pr ee . aoe ‘ ia ee respecting the threatened 
Agrippa wishes to recall his wear ne " pero a hin a ws —_ a 
now enter; the latter, a character new and highly-inte ' v ogee we oe 
between her religious duty as a follower of the Ba ti os Piaties “sie lng te 
mother, 1s marked by much tragic power in th d Siventh i —_ _— _ _ 
mother with the Essene, who informs her in in tee te —_— wont — 
m nats at a Baptist a 7 Ay ; y . eaven to work out from 
) aptist. s and Marsyas ure then brought toge- 
ther, ha ; ap a full of maternal and filial affection ensues, which is inter- 
rupted by the denunciations of the Essene, at w Marsyas sneers, T volt 
Act opens with a scene in Herod’s court, on ore Kyra Tia gm 
; S, S, .Marsyas, 
Agrippa, and others, are present. Herod is accounting to Vitellius for the threat- 
ened attack of Aretas, whose envoys, in the second scene, are introduced into the 
Petrarch S presence, Vitellius Stays their threatenings, and pledges the word of 
Rome for the safety of John, about which they are also solicitous, and the Arabs 
are sent dissatisfied away. Scene 3. Act I]. opens with a demand of Agrippa for 
redress, Herod refers him to his sister. Herod leaves Agrippa; and Herodias and 
Salome enter. Agrippa remonstrates, and is joined by his niece Salome, in vain, 
The Essene enters, whom Herodias haughtily repulses ; even Herod seems to urge 
Herodias to listen to her brother, but in vain. Act IIL. Scene 1. displays a council- 
chamber ; present, Ilerod, Marsyas, and the Essene. Herod refuses to abandon 
Herodias against her own consent. Marsyas urges the King not to heed the Es- 
sene, and thus prompts him to his ruin, and also endeavours to persuade him that 
the Romans will overawe the Arabs. The second scene is John’s prison in Ma- 
cherus ; John and Salome are alone. The Baptist persuades her to fly to the 
Desert ; and their dialogue—John urging her to fly from the ruin that hangs over 
Herod’s house, and Salome dwelling on her hope to influence her mother and to 
save John’s life—is well sustained. Herodias and Marsyas next meet; the former 
bitterly the foe of the Baptist, because he is the rebuker of Herod for his incest. 
Marsyas informs her, Herod wishes to spare John, from fear that if he does not, 
the Jews will join the Arabs. Marsyas thus playing on the vengeful temper of the 
Queen, the Essene again urges her to repentance. She replies : 


«« Away! Can I repent? Can I, vain man! 
Tear Herod from my heart, because he spurns me ! 
Fond hermit! thou know’st not—how shouldst thou know 
A woman’s love ? How, when she once hath bow’d 
Her soul to man’s idolatry, and sacrificed 
Her all to him, oh how she loves him then ! 
And how rejoices in her fall! believing 
The more she loves, still the more he'll love 
And cherish her ; and as the world recedes, 
As his last friends do one by one fall off, 
When all looks cold, condemning, scornful, desolate, 
Oh how she joys to cling, to hang around, 
To live but in him and for him !” 


The obstinate affection of Herodias is displayed towards Herod as far as the 
fourth Act, in which Marsyas works upon her feelings by representing Herod as 
having an affection for Salome ; and thus she rushes more rashly to the destruction 
of the Baptist, and the ruin of herself and the hing. The latter, warmed with 
wine, promises Salome whatever she demands: and the daughter consults her mo- 
ther as to what the boon shall be. Herodias persuades her daughter she has poi- 
soned the Baptist, and reserved a second draught for herself. Salome doubts. 
Marsyas enters, and confirms the falsehood of Herodias. Salome, in obedience to 
her mother, asks the Baptist’s head, which Herod unwillingly concedes, The fifth 
Act opens with a scene between Herod and Herodias in Herod's apartment, full 


of mutual upbraidings. Marsyas breaks in upon them with intelligence that the 
ath of John. . Herod leaves Herodias and 


people are in arms, enraged at the de: AN. - ' 
Marsyas alone. Marsyas unmasks himself and his objects, and bids Herodias trust 
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man, inthe filling up of the character. Colonel Ormond and Perceval are very 
antipodes, the latter a sort of Mercutio; they are admirably drawn: and Trevel- 
yan, though following the same pleasures as Ormond, and his bottle and gaming- 
table companion, is in every trait, save the fondness for similar pleasures, a different 
and clearly defined character, which the reader cannot easily confound with the 
foppish libertine Colonel. In the delineation of the female characters there is not 
so much variety, but there is equal clearness of drawing. Emily isa character wit! 
whom one imagines it impossible not to fall in love. Louisa is a fashionable youns 
lady, like most fashionable young ladies of the present day, without a heart,—-a lover 
of show, flirtation, and routs ; and her end is strictly in accordance with her bias 
and love of admiration, Elizabeth Wentworth is a somewhat tame personage 
while the lesser actors in the drama are equally well defined, and all exhibit no 
mean power in sketching nature in the artificial society of ‘* civilized lile,”’ as it is 
called. 

We now tur to faults. Waldemar is too much involved, in respect to the inci 
dents of his life, to be strictly in accordance with the natural chain of events, and 
is drawn a little too faultless. This, however, is an error leaning to the right side. 
It is the mode now to make almost all the heroes of modern novels, characters the 
very reverse of virtuous or honourable. Nothing is more revolting that walks on 
two legs than the ‘* gentleman”’ of a modern novel. He is generally taken from 
that class of beings who smoke segars, drive cabriolets, labour to annoy the 
wiser and better part of society with their own follies, who are depraved without 
spirit, and debauched, not trom the over-swelling of streng natural passions, but 
because it is the fashion in their opinion to be so. In short, there cannot be any 
more disgusting object in social life than a “ gentleman”’ of the new school. Men 
in the proper sense of the term—gentlemen in the old accepted sense of the word, 
have an instinctive horror of the biped. Women ot minds the lowest in the intel- 
lectual and moral scale, alone are their admirers. The hero of this novel is not one of 
those models of stupidity and impudence. Brave, generous, honourable, and feel- 
ing, he may be admired and imitated in all his actions, (a rare thing to say of the 
hero of a novel of 1831, ) as much as Colonel Ormond is an object of the reader's de- 
testation. No vices are gilded in this work to make, as some one has it, ‘‘dam- 
nation gay.”” It may be read by the most fastidious reader of works of amusement. 

There is another fault in the author which we have not noticed. She makes the 
lovers fall into jealousies of each other too often. Such circumstances as produce 
the distances between Waldemar and Emily might naturally enough oceur once, o1 
perhaps twice; but the experience of the error in one or two instances would, 
even in lovers, with all their tendency to make “ trifles light as air”’ of importance, 
**mountains of mole-hills,” in the progress of their courtship, have prevented their 
frequent recurrence. They would have taken care, to use the words ofa great 
duke, that there should ‘‘ be no mistake.”’ These, however, are but trivial blem- 
ishes. As a whole, we pronounce this to be an excellent work of fiction to beguile 
an idle hour ; and if some of our cotemporuaries, who give notices of new works with- 
out reading them, would take time to submit it to that process before giving an opi- 
nion of it, we boldly say they would agree with us. 





The Daughter of Herodias; a Tragedy. By Henry Ricu, Esq. 
Andrews. 

This Tragedy is founded on the marriage of Herod Antipas with his brother's 
wife, his reproval by John the Baptist, and the death of the latter at the request of 
Herodias the wife of Herod. The character of Salome the daughter of Herodias, 
by Philip, and her tragical end, is that which furnishes the greatest interest to the 
reader, and that in which the author has displayed the greatest power. The piece 
opens in a dialogue between Agrippa and Marsyas, the latter a sort of Iago in cha- 
racter ; though, in the conduct of the tragedy, there is little or nothing in common 
between the traitor of Shakspeare and the betrayer of Herodias, which can give the 
idea that Marsyas was taken from the wily enemy of Othello. Agrippa ts bro- 
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te ip te teal —— The opening scene is an ante-room in 
waeiales- | syas and Agrippa are in dialogue respecting the threatened 
attack ot Aretas,—the father of Adah, Herod’s repudiated wife,—an Arab ki 
Agrippa wishes to recall his mother to a sense of her duty. An Essene : r ia 
now enter ; the latter, a character new and highly-interesting, to nia oe 
between her religious duty as a follower of the Buptist and her affection for her 
mother, is marked by much tragic power in the delineation. Salome ple: ls for | 
mother with the Essene, who informs her she is sent by eeen to : irk ; a = 
Herod the release of the Baptist. Herodias and Marsyas are then boa gp i 
ther, and a dialogue full of maternal and filial affection seis a “wes 
7 pstgas by the apenas of the Essene, at whom Marsyas snes > atid 
ct opens with a scene in Herod’s ¢ there the King. Vitelli I 
Agrippa, and others, are besa alan yi anes aes ; nba ante 
. S i ig to Vitellius for the threat- 
ened attack of Aretas, whose envoys, in the second scene, are introduced into the 
Petrarch 5 presence, Vitellius stays their threatenings, and pledges the word of 
Rome for the safety of John, about which they are also solicitous, and the Arabs 
are sent dissatisfied away. Scene 3. Act I]. opens with a demand of Agrippa fee 
redress. Herod refers him to his sister. Herod leaves Agrippa ; and Herodias and 
Salome enter. Agrippa remonstrates, and is joined by his niece Salome, in vain, 
The Essene enters, whom Herodias haughtily repulses ; even Herod seems to urge 
Herodias to listen to her brother, but in vain. Act IIL. Scene 1. displays a council- 
chamber ; present, Ilerod, Marsyas, and the Essene. Herod refuses to abandon 
Herodias against her own consent. Marsyas urges the King not to heed the Es- 
sene, and thus prompts him to his ruin, and also endeavours to persuade him that 
the Romans will overawe the Arabs. The second scene is John’s prison in Ma- 
cherus ; John and Salome are alone. The Baptist persuades her to fly to the 
Desert ; and their dialogue—John urging her to fly from the ruin that hangs over 
Herod’s house, and Salome dwelling on her hope to influence her mother and to 
save John’s life—is well sustained. Herodias and Marsyas next meet; the former 
bitterly the foe of the Baptist, because he is the rebuker of Herod for his incest. 
Marsyas informs her, Herod wishes to spare John, from fear that if he does not, 
the Jews will join the Arabs. Marsyas thus playing on the vengeful temper of the 
Queen, the Essene again urges her to repentance. She replies: 


«* Away! Can I repent? Can I, vain man! 
‘Tear Herod from my heart, because be spurns me ! 
Fond hermit! thou know’st not—how shouldst thou know 
A woman’s love ? How, when she once hath bow’d 
Her soul to man’s idolatry, and sacrificed 
Her all to him, oh how she loves him then ! 
And how rejoices in her fall! believing 
The more she loves, still the more he'll love 
And cherish her ; and as the world recedes, 
As his last friends do one by one full off, 
When all looks cold, condemning, scornful, desolate, 
Oh how she joys to cling, to hang around, 
To live but in him and for him !” 


The obstinate affection of Herodias is displayed towards Herod as far as the 
fourth Act, in which Marsyas works upon her feelings by representing Herod as 
having an affection for Salome ; and thus she rushes more rashly to the destruction 
of the Baptist, and the ruin of herself and the King. The latter, warmed with 
wine, promises Salome whatever she demands ; and the daughter consults her mo- 
ther as to what the boon shall be. Herodias persuades her daughter she has poi- 
soned the Baptist, and reserved a second draught for herself. Salome doubts. 
Marsyas enters, and confirms the falsehood of Herodias. Salome, in obedience to 
her mother, asks the Baptist’s head, which Herod unwillingly concedes, The fifth 
ith a scene between Herod and Herodias in Herod's apartment, full 
Marsyas breaks in upon them with intelligence that the 
erod Jeaves Herodias and 
himself and his objects, and bids Herodias trust 
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in him and his influence with the Romans, and declares his love to the Queen, who 
indignantly repels him, and attempts to stab him. He departs unhurt, and urges 
Agrippa to ascend the throne. A scene of great interest follows. The Queen being 
alone, with the head of John on a charger, she soliloquizes in a powerful delinea- 
tion of her feelings before the head; and falls, overcome, to the ground. An 
attendant enters and announces the Essene, who recommends repentance to Hero- 
dius, and touches her feelings respecting her daughter. Salome is now led in sup- 
ported, und declares that she was herself John’s murderer—that he was not poi- 
soned and dead, as she had supposed. The dialogue here is powerfully sustained. 
Herod joins the group. Salome discovers John’s head, and falls—revives—sinks 
again. Vitellius proclaims Herod false to Rome, Agrippa king, and Salome queen, 
The latter Herod commands the guards to seize. lierodias intercedes ; Salome 
dies ; and the Essene, standing over her body, anathematizes the guilty King and 
Queen ; the curtain falls. 

This Tragedy is one of considerable interest, and has passages of high poetic 
power. The character of Herodias is well sustained, and does not flag to the last. 
If we have any thing to censure in the plot, it is the circumstance of Salome’s de- 
manding the head of John for her mother, onthe supposition of his being already 
dead. This hardly seems natural; for had John perished in prison, the news 
would probably have reached Salome first, from another quarter ; and if we are to 
take it as a deception practised by the Queen, which seems the author’s intention, 
it does not seem a stratagem of a dignity sufficiently sustained. To ask a dead 
man’s head as a boon, at the moment Salome first hears of his death—a death so 
likely to afflict her—we repeat, is hardiy in the natural chain of events. With 
this exception, the Tragedy is in every respect a good one. It is that of a scholar, 
and a writer who has no little insight into the springs of human feeling, and knows 
how to exhibit them strongly. It is not an acting tragedy, but it will afford high 
pleasure in the closet, and is not unworthy the pen of the author of ‘ Fazio.” 





A General and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerages of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, extinct, dormant, and in abeyance. By Joun Burke, 
Esq. Author of ‘* A General and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage.” 1 Vol. 8vo. Colburn and Co. 


Mr. Burke, the author of the present book, is well known as the compiler of the 
best Peerage and Baronetage which has ever appeared. He seems to possess a 
genius for research into hereditary parchments, antique rolls, and the dusty repo- 
sitories of ancestral genealogies. Though we are ourselves perfectly content with 
being, as Matt Prior has it, the sons of ‘‘ Adam and of Eve,”’ rather than carry the 
stigma of nothingness and a title to disgrace the bones of some distinguished an- 
cestor ennobled for high achievement and deed of bold emprise, whose blood, since 
his own glorious time, may have literally ‘‘ crept through scoundrels ’’—though 
we may, and do, honestly view the circumstance of birth, abstractedly from per- 
sonal merit, not only without envy, but with something very like pity—though we 
think that the toil and glory of Marlborough, the patriotism of Chatham, or the 
learning of Bacon, may be monstrously caricatured in the stupidity of a descendant, 
who may be the very bathos to his titke—the present owner may still view it in a 
different light; and if it serve him as a toy does a child, as a plaything, and 
nothing better, (and this is the case with hundreds in England really of noted 
birth, or fancifully so,) why, it has the merit of being harmless. It has imitators 
in the French loyalists, who draw upon Henry IV. when they ask honour for the 
modern Bourbons, contending they are the best of all possible princes for governing 
France, because they descend from him, despite cross-breedings and faur pas, in 
both cases to the ‘‘ contrary notwithstanding.’’ Mr. Burke, we imagine, is not quite 
so philosophical as ourselves on these points. We can fancy him imbued with the 
true spirit of his study ; and, if he were not, we would not give a straw for him: 
we can fancy the contempt with which he views a Smithson carrying the brave 


title of a Percy; a Greville (notwithstanding Fulke and Lord Brooke) hailed by 
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the glorious address of Warwick, once the property of the Beauchamps and Ne- 
villes, of mighty prowess and immortal name—not to say a word of Guy, who lived 
before the ‘ innovation "’ of armorial bearings and the era of Mr. Burke's re- 
searches ; for blood in England does not assume more than 600 years, we believe, 
and that is not the weight of a feather in historical time. In Wales it is buta very 
short period—a moment. Our present nobility only modestly aspire to be Normans ; 
or, as a friend of ours used to say, to be descended from corporals and serjeants to 
William the Bastard. Now, we dare say, the Welsh Wynns, whose names do not 
appear in the extinct peerage, look with a smile of scorn upon the British nobility 
and the Roll of Battle Abbey, which Mr. Burke has printed ; for they trace their 
race up to Noab. The Irish nobility too, some of whom used to visit Memphis 
when Moses was at Pharaoh’s court, must laugh the Roll of Battle toscorn. One 
married a daughter of that Prince, and actually brought ber to Ireland, if the his- 
torians or heralds of that country are to be credited ; and we do not see why they 
should not, as well as the Welsh, or a goodly proportion of the history of our own 
youthful noblesse. In truth, the heralds are sad wags, and do wicked things in the 
manufactory of genealogies. It is amazing how quickly they find out that a man is 
of distinguished lineage when he gets a title, and wants to prove his claim to bear 
arms, not having been a gentleman ; the case with many of our nobility, at present, 
we blush to say. Paley says, that, at the importunities of his wife, just as he set 
up his carriage, he looked for some arms to adorn the pannels, Le had never heard 
that his family had any. To quiet madam, however,—for women, though not in 
all, are in these cases great sticklers for antiquity,—he passed a silver mug in the 
house, with arms on it, for his own, and had them put on the carriage. Soon after- 
wards, he recollected purchasing the mug at a sale ; the arms were equally effica- 
cious, notwithstanding. But all this, we fear, is sheer blasphemy to Mr. Burke. 
We fancy every hair on his head to stand on end, ‘ like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine,”’ at such licentious remarks on matters connected with blood. Lord 
Londonderry will burst into a rage, greater than he ever was in before, with the 
press or his nurse, if he reads this seditious attack upon ancestral rolls and the 
sublimity of genealogy, which so nearly concerns his noble and ancient house! We 
will, therefore, have done. 

All this time, gentle reader, we are forgetting Mr. Burke’s Peerage of the ex- 
tinct nobility. We now come to what is to us a most interesting book, since no 
men are great till they are dead. It is a work of a vast deal of labour, and, what is 
more, of very great usefulness. Many of the modern Peers will look small before 
the men whose titles they bear. In an historical point of view, the book is ex- 
ceedingly important ; for we have there the nobles, their titles and descents, who 
figure in our national history, and who were, many of them, truly worthies in their 
day. The incidents of their lives have been concisely enumerated, and their ac- 
tions are cursorily mentioned, so as to make them readily identified on meeting 
with them in existing documents, chronicles, or provincial archives. This book is 
a companion indispensable to every national history, and should be at the reader's 
side at the time he is perusing it, or aught connected with it. The work af- 
fords a fand of information about individuals, respecting whom not one man in 
ten, versed generally in our history, is correctly informed. Great credit is due to 
Mr. Burke for his perseverance and research in composing it. It is a work which 
must meet success, because it merits it. Mr. Burke has appended Magna Charta 
and the Charter of Forests to the end of his volume. 





Poland under the Dominion of Russia; by Harro HArRino, late Cadet 
in the Lancer Regiment of the Grand-Duke Constantine’s Imperial 
Russian Body-Guard. 1 vol. 12mo. Cochrane and Co. 

This volume made a considerable sensation on the continent at its first appear- 
ance, and though its translation and publication here was some considerable time 
subsequent to its circulation abroad, this has not by any means lessened its inter- 
est. From a communication, vid Hamburgh, which we received long before the 
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book came to this country, we extracted a note, which will be found in our Number 
for October, page 216. We are happy it is now before the reader entire, Very 
difficult has it been for those who wished well to the cause of Poland, to obtain 
aceounts of the state of that country prior to the late events, and to make them- 
selves acquainted with the causes which led to that noble example of resistance to 
a despot, whose oppression and crime the plea of madness could alone excuse, But 
if the madness of Constantine there was method. No more efficient and dishonour- 
able system of espionage was ever established than that of this tyrannical satrap. 
From other states in Europe he kidnapped his victims. We have long had a know- 
ledge of one attempt of this nature being made on an individual in our own country 
by Constantine’s commands ; an unsuccessful attempt it is true, for the facility of 
execution was not co-equal with the efficiency and readiness of the means employed 
im other respects. Now that Poland isto be yet more rigorously dealt with, in 
all probability trampled under the feet of the Russian ruler, this book will show 
reasons which add to the causes of their justifiable resistance on the part of the 
Poles. itis written in a sketchy style by one who was an eye-witness of what he 


relates ; and it only sets ina still more aggravated light the monstrous tyranny of 


the wretch, whom Cholera has carried to his account ‘ wnanointed, unanneal’d.” 
The most striking part is that entitled ‘‘ Sketches of Warsaw.” We would have it 
printed on a sheet of paper, and given away to increase the hatred of despotism, 
which all Englishmen should feel by the picture of its actions. On reaching Poland, 
then in profound peace, (we omit the previous account of our author and his 
journey,) he says, on entering Poland, ‘‘ close your heart as securely as your port- 
manteau ; have a care of your words as of your purse; for you are approaching Poland.’ 
An examination of the Author's books followed, as it would on entering Spain or 
Austria; and Harro proceeds to Warsaw. A passenger humming aFrench air well 
known in Poland, and connected with its past history, is stopped by a young 
Pole, who says, ‘‘ The driver may inform against us, and we shall be sent God 
knows where.’ We forbear to comment on less important matters, even on the 
exquisite beauty of the Polish women, for the sake of matters relating to the 
government. In Poland all universities were regulated like barracks, and military 
discipline and punishment was the law in them! There were five classes of spies 
established by Constantine ; and it does not appear that they were in communica- 
tion with each other—there were spies high and low, for the rich and poor, the 
civiland military departments. Constantine ordered all who came to Warsaw, 
and who had been in Italy or France, to appear before him, and his humour decided 
theirfate; if they were suspected they were lost. ‘To wear the old national dress 
was an offence punishable by arrest. At four in the morning all was bustle in War- 
saw: the Grand-Duke rose at that hour, and all must do the same. Constantine 
resided at the Belvedere Palace, which was surrounded by unbroken stillness, for 
none ventured to approach it. Even the nightingales seemed to sing and the frogs to 


croak, as it were by stealth, round the dwelling of the tyrant. The military levee of 


the despot was held in all the grim formality of old Frederick (not the Great) of 
Prussia, and his minister Grumkow. All was parade form: a button out of order, 
u whisker not exactly twisted, were matters to make the “ all-powerful,’ as his 
slaves called him, furious beyond controul. Harring describes in a very lively 
tone the chief individuals who figure in the ante-chamber, the tools of the ‘ all- 
powertul.”’ 


‘©The General of division Kurnatovski stands fearfully beside ‘our Lord,’! as 
he always styles the Grand-Duke when he speaks of him. He trembles from the 
very bottom of his soul, for the fate ofthe day hangs ona hair. Should the men 
march in the slightest degree out of time, or not keep step with mathematical pre- 
cision, the thunderbolts of the Belvedere will fall on the luckless wight who 
happens to be nearest. 

‘*] recollect some orderlies of the lancers, in whom the penetrating eye of the 
Grand-Duke could discern no fault, and his highness uttered in a tone of satisfac- 
tion the words Charescho-prekrastnie (good): but unluckily casting a glance at the 
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gloves of the men, he perceived that the seams of the fingers were sewed inside 
instead of outside. On making this discovery, he thundered out: ‘ Contrary to regu- 
lation Dy 1 he general and the commissariat officers were angrily summoned ; and 
after the Grand-Duke had vented his rage, the general of the regiment, the colonel 
of the squadron and the quarter-master were placed under arrest, and the privates 
were sentenced to receive 500 lashes each. 

** Suppose any general had ventured to intercede, and had thus addressed the 
Grand-Duke : ‘ May it please Your Imperial Highness to consider that the soldiers 
are allowed only two pair of regimental gloves per year; that they must always 
appear in clean gloves ; that they must be daily washed, and that consequently 
they require a few pairs additional, which, like those that have excited your dis- 
pleasure, they purchase from the Jews, Ac.’ Such an address would have been 
nothing short of open rebellion against his Imperial Highness, and degradation from 
his rank would have been the fate of the general who might have ventured to begin 
such an appeal, for as to ending it, that certainly would never have been permitted, 
The condemnation of the Grand-Duke would soon have cut it short.” 


The defunct tyrant, it seems, deemed the English a dangerous language, and for- 
bad its study. Ile interfered in the minutest details of every thing, probably 
from having no intellect for those of more importance, from sheer littleness of mind, 
For a German foreigner to have studied at Jena or Wurzburgh was an offence which 
placed him under the surveillance of a spy, or he received an order to quit Warsaw 
in twenty-four hours. 


‘‘Tfhe should happen to see a foreigner newly arrived from Paris, he scans him 
narrowly, and then addresses him a few questions concerning passing events. 
Every foreigner who comes either to make a stay in Warsaw, or merely to pass 
through it, is closely questioned concerning his previous places of abode, and is 
very particularly asked whether he has attended any of the German universities, 
and which of them, Should the unsuspecting foreigner answer Jena or Wurzburgh, 
the bushy eye-brows of the Grand-Duke are drawn down over his nose. ‘The 
for watching strictly, which has already been privately given, is then repeated 
openly ; or perhaps the foreigner receives notice to quit Warsaw in twenty-four 
hours. 

‘*« If the foreigner happen to be a person of any importance, or a young man of good 
family, he is, without further ceremony, required to enter the military service ; 
and the gold lace trappings of his uniform are the strongest and surest chains that 
ever were forged. ‘The prisoner, perhaps, never recovers his liberty, or, ifhe does, 
it isonly when, after years of captivity, ill health renders him unfit for longer service, 
and his conduct has been such as to causeno objection to his liberation, Ifitshould 
be thought that he is in any way dangerous, be is allowed to take leave of his reg- 
ment, and is to appearance dismissed, without being allowed to depart, so that 
he is kept from month to month and from year to yer iu hopeless uncertainty. _ 

‘‘ Native subjects of Russia, who on their return from the German universities 
visit Warsaw, are never permitted to proceed home. ‘They must enter the service, 
are planted in the military school, and are kept prisoners for six or eight years, 
though they can be legally detained only four years. Indeed, an imperial ukase 
published in 1829 declares that native Russians are required to serve only three 
years. But this ukase is locked up in the cabinet of i Grand-Duke, together 
with many others, which are not brought into operation because they are not in 
accordance with his will.” 


A great coat buttoned on the wrong side, a hat not properly crossed, if the owner 
was seen by the Arch-Duke, was visited with arrest. Foreigners were forced into 
the military service, and never suffered to leave Warsaw, which perhaps they had 
only entered as travellers, A boy chalked ona wall, ‘ Long live the Constitution 
of 1791,” and one half of the students in the University of Wilna, and numerous 
young men from different parts of the empire, were one half of them either knouted, 
imprisoned, made common soldiers, or sent to Siberia. 

The description of Warsaw is interesting. The guard-houses, the parades, the 
fears of the military of their tyrant, the pyramid of bayonets, the degradation of 
citizens, and the whole system of grinding oppression, which the Poles endured, are 
related, we have no doubt, without the slightest exaggeration. The schools, ranks, 
Russians in Warsaw, their arrogance, &c. &c., are all detailed in a manner at once 
so lively and interesting, that the reader cannot fail to be entertained by the style, 
while he derives information from the Author's unflagging narrative. In Warsaw, 
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speaking of its resemblance to Rome, our author says, the “only ruins are the 
broken spirits of the people.” 

We shall conclude with the following extract relative to the statue of Copernicus, 
which was made by Thorwaldson, and paid for from a fund left by the Abbé Staszie - 
it was erected im front of the Academy of Arts, in 1830, 


‘* This statue was to be uncovered on the day appointed for the interment of the 
Abbé Staszie. The Grand-Duke gave order fora review on that day, in order to pre- 
vent the patriotic portion of the military from attending the funeral ceremony in the 
Bilani convent ; for the erection of a statue in honour of a Polish star-gazer was a 
crime in the eyes of his Imperial Highness. 

“On learning that the poet Niemcewicz intended to deliver an address on the 
uncovering of the statue, he summoned him to his presence. 

“The venerable bard was angrily asked what he intended to say on the occasion. 
There was no alternative but to pay some compliment to the government; and 
Niemcewicz replied that he should avail himself of the opportunity to ‘ extol pub- 
licly the paternal government of the Emperor and King, and in particular the gra- 
ciousness of I!is Imperial Highness, who permitted the Poles to raise a monument 
of their national honour.’ 

‘* To this no objection could be made, and Niemcewicz was enjoined to make no 
other allusion to Poland or the Poles, under pain of incurring the Grand- Duke's 
displeasure. The address which had been previously prepared was therefore 
abandoned, and an eulogium on the Russian government was pronounced at the 
ceremony of uncovering the statue of Copernicus. 

‘* When I was in Rome, in the year 1822, I saw the equestrian statue of Ponia- 
towski, in Thorwaldson’s atelier ; and five years afterwards, when I visited Warsaw, 
I of course expected to see it erected. 

‘* Poniatowski's statue, however, was not in its destined place; and never would 
have been seen there during the government of Constantine. 

‘* The model of the statue was paid for by patriotic subscriptions; and only a 
trifling contribution was required to defray the expense of the bronze cast. 

‘** From all that has already been related of the despotic tyranny of the Grand- 
Duke, it may readily be imagined that some risk was incurred by those patriots, 
who subscribed to Poniatowski’s monument; for, however secretly their names 
might be concealed, they immediately found their way into the list of the suspected, 
or, if already inscribed, they were illustrated with notes.” 


This work should be in the hand of every hater of tyranny,—of every man who 
wishes to see what Russian oppression is, and how fatal to hope itself is the blight- 
ing influence of despotic rule. 





The Tauroboliad ; or, The Sacrifice of the Constitution: a Satire. 
Hatchard and Son, 


This 1s a satirical poem founded on the Reform Bill, which it reprobates of 
course ; acorrupt Hlouse of Commons being the most perfect of all possible modes of 


popular representation. The ceremony of Taurobolism, instituted by Julian the 


Apostate, 1s not unhappily taken as the peg upon which to hang the machinery of 


the poem. Sir Charles Wetherell could not have hit upon one more pertinent in 
his wildest hap-hazard paroxysm of oratorical delirium. The form of dialogue is 
adopted as between Whig and Tory: it is a harmless jeu d’esprit which may be 
read by either party without angry feeling. The verse is easy and flowing ; but 
there is the fatality which attends all the red-hot advocates of Toryism, that they 
are obliged, even in caricaturing the doctrines of reform, to censure so obviously 
the soundest deductions of eommon sense, that they seem rather their own enemies 
than the foes of those they would hold up to ridicule : thus the arguments put into 
the mouth of the Whig, in answer to the Tory speaker in this volume, possess all 
the advantages of which we speak. We wonder the writer was not sensible of this 
weak point. The Tory imagines that premises sound and unshaken, and conclu- 
sions equally immoveable, are to be put down by hooting ‘‘ revolution,”’ and by 
assertions of changes being dangerous, innovation ruinous, and that the preser- 
vation of things in one state, however bad, is the true wisdom. The irrefutable 
argument is never put down ; but ‘‘ the creed for which our fathers fought,”’ (which 
was Popery, for they were Catholics for six orseven hundred years, ) the thing that 
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has ‘‘ worked so well,’”’ the respect due to rank, and such monstrous nonsense, is 
placed against facts clear as noon-day to the veriest idiot that ever walked the 
earth without a keeper. Ingenuity is eternally on the rack among the cleverest 
Tories to find specious arguments to combat plain truth. This misfortune appears 
in the present otherwise clever work. The author arms his opponent too powerfully 
with the steel weapon of victory, and meets him himself with a lathe dagger and 
a shield of pasteboard. For example, at page 19, the Whig attacks oppression, 
appeals to reason, denounces superstition, hails the march of freedom over the 
waste of tyranny, applauds the French for kicking out the miserable Charles X., 
hails liberty while under the rule of law, &c. The Tory calls the attack on op- 
pression a crime, insinuates that the Whig is a leveller, and supporter of anarchy ; 
attacks the press of course, appeals to Cressy, and the hypocrite Charles I., and the 
chivalry which supported him, (not a word of James LL. or William I11., because 
the Tories are hankerers after the Stuart dynasty ; the revolution of 1688 is a thing 
not much liked by them,) then the poor “‘ Times ”’ newspaper is attacked, with that 
‘‘monster”’ the Press ; ‘‘ Radical” isabused, but, as is the Tory custom, not answered 
or refuted. The ‘‘ unwashed artificers’’ are brought in, sedition cried, Carlile 
denounced, and some of the usual declamations of Toryism close the reply. ‘The 
pictare we confess is a faithful one. Facts cannot be overturned by empty words. 
The author of the Tauroboliad is an excellent painter of the life, and fills up the 
canvass well—the Whig side with irrefutable arguments, the Tory with reasonless 
declamation, ‘The following is from one ofthe Tory replies. 


The Press! that monster—in its dreadful power 
W hat life, what name is safe a single hour? 
Slave of a public craving to be fed 

With lies and scandal, as with daily bread, 

The fiend must cater for its master’s will, 

And tear the victim it is trained to kill. 

But if this servile minister at length 

Shall master justice with a giant’s strength ; 

If this malignant Caliban shall be 

Let loose to wreak a coward’s name on me, 

Let others tremble—mine may be the first 

Of gentle blood to slake his deadly thirst ; 

But what shall limit—what allay the zest 

Of hoarded vengeance in a helot’s breast? 

The nation’s canse how blindly they betray, 
Who cheer the bloodhound panting on bis prey ; 
Who basely crouching to a savage hate, 

Exalt its fury to a Fourth Estate, 

And swallow down, to feed a present spite, 
The trash that such as ‘* Radical”’ can write! 


This hit at the Times, the Press, and Radical, is exceedingly well done, 
Lord Londonderry to the life. The writer is a clever fellow, and has rendered the 
sound side of the political question great service by the contrasts in his dialogue- 
Reason v. Declamation. 





The Smuggler; a Tale. By the Author of “ Tales of the O'Hara 
Family,” &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. Colburn and Co. 


In the present day, it may fairly be asserted that the novelist has the power of 
entertaining more than the didactist or the dramatist; though, at the same time, it 
must be admitted that he does not possess so many capabilities of instructing as the 
one, or of elevating asthe other. Still, these powers are by no means withheld from 
him: in the exposure of human frailties,—a method of instructing the human 
heart, which, though it may properly take the name of instruction, in fact tends 
directly to elevation of mind, which is not necessarily the case with the instruc- 
tion of the intellect,—in the bringing of evil propensities into hatred, and petty 
vices into contempt, the Le Sages and Fieldings may well dispute the palm with 


the Aristophaneses and the Molieres. 
There is certainly no novelist of the present day, who has laboured 80 assidu- 
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ously to render the entertainment of his productions, if not subservient, at least 
assistant to their instruction, as the writer of the work the name of which stands at 
the head of this article. To his powers of entertainment, his popularity will bear 
the best testimony ; but it is not upon this ground that he must prefer his claim to 
renown. Inthe invention and construction, and the working-out of the plot, as 
well as in the general language of his narrative, there are more than one author— 
Scott, in particular—who go beyond him. In forcible and just delineation of cha- 
racter, in the exposition of motives with relation to actions,—the dramatic, the 
elevating portion of the novelist’s task,—Mr. Banim has, at least, no living supe- 
rior, In the faculty of rendering bis tales and novels vehicles for useful informa- 


tion, by means either of laying before his readers previously unknown facts, or of 
tracing the connexion of some well-known fact with a remote and unthought-of 


cause—in this most important branch he is altogether without q competitor ; the 
importance of such information, of course, to be tried by its practical utility. 

As to the first of these three points,—that which comprises the author’s story and 
style, it will be necessary to say only a few words. The great faults that have 
been found with Mr. Banim’s writings are, that his events are often improbuble, 
and too often of a painfully terrific nature ; and that his diction is frequently 


coarse, and occasionally turgid and unintelligible : and there is a great deal of 


truth in the accusation. But when such charges are brought forward, it should 
always be borne in mind that Mr. Banim has never been a mere romance-writer, 
nor a scribbler of ‘* Fashionable Novels’’—that he has always had a great and 
important end in view, of which there will be occasion to speak presently—that, in 
furthering that end, it was often necessary for him to relate horrid, and even re- 
volting, facts, and to speak plain and unpleasant truths ; and then it will be seen 
that, in doing so, though he may not have best consulted his literary fame, he at 
least does not deserve to be classed with the ordinary writers of horrors, whose 
only object is to excite und interest. For instance ; it may be necessary, for Mr. 
Banim's object, to show the miserable and degrading effects of some particular law 
on the minds of the people : to do this, so as to do it effectually, he must do it for- 
cibly ; and unless he presents a powerful picture of degradation and misery, bis 
end will not be attained. Still, it cannot be denied that the habit of dwelling on 
such pictures, for however good a purpose, is apt to generate a gloominess of mind, 
and to induce a tendency to recur to scenes of horror more frequently than occasion 
would strictly warrant. 

Much that has been advanced as to incidents, may be said as to Mr. Banim’s 
style. He is often coarse, because he is plain-spoken ; he is, however, often unin- 
telligible, or cramped in his diction, apparently from haste and want of caution. 
Indeed, his works seldom can lay claim to elegance of language. 

Secondly, as to his characters. Among writers of every class, there is no dis- 
tinction more apparent than that which exists between good and bad dramatists ; 
and, under this point of view,—namely, as delineators of character, novelists may 
be so considered. Any ordinary genius may select, if not invent, a striking plot; 
but it requires a master-hand to pourtray the actors who shall work it out. What 
an immeasurable distance there is between the babblers of Otway and Rowe, and 
the characters of Shakspeare ! The reason is, the former knew how to write plays, 
the latter knew the human heart. 

In one respect, as to the power of exhibiting character, the novelist possesses 
facilities which are denied to the dramatist. The former is enabled not only to re- 
present his actors as moving and speaking before the reader, but can also, by the 
aid of narrative, transport him to any distant place or time ; and thus can show his 
characters not only as they ure, but as they were, and can then trace the gradations 
that have made them such as they are. 

Of this advantoge Mr. Banim has very largely availed himself; and the instances 
he has given, in his different works, of the progressive formation and consistency 
of character, prove him to be deeply read in the secret motives of men’s actions. 
fo take an instance from the work under consideration ;—Michael Mutford, the 
hero of ‘* The Smuggler,”’ is a wild, unsteady, and, as it is commonly called, in- 
consistent character. To draw such a mind accurately, is perhaps as difficult a 
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task as a writer could undertake—(how wonderfully has Shakspeare done this in 
his Hamlet! only that he is gloomy, instead of wild)—the chief difficulty being 
that such a person’s inconsistency is, in fact, always consistent with itself. The 
man who always abandons principle to impulse, is called, and rightly so, incon- 
sistent ; but consider the fact that he always acts so, and you find that, in truth, 
he is consistent. It is in the attaining the knowledge of this fact, and the motive 
to it, that the difficulty lies. Michael Mutford is a most inconsistent man, and, as 
such, he is most ably and admirably depicted ; and the source of his inconsistency, 
or, to speak more correctly, the first link of the chain of events which has so fet- 
tered his mind, is traced with exceeding skill, and, moreover, is made ussistant to 
the moral—the information, of the whole story, 

Upon this, the third point, more may be said than on either of the others. Mr. 
Banim, as has already been asserted, has certainly, more than any writer of fiction 
of the present day, assiduously laboured to combine important instruction, in no 
unimportant patriotic question, with amusement: and his instruction, at least up 
to the appearance of ‘* The Smuggler,”’ has been confined and concentrated to one 
object; namely, the proving that the wretchedness and the debasement of Ireland 
were, in a great measure, attributable to the long withholding of that now, at last, 
extorted boon—Catholic Emancipation. Every tale of his, from ‘ Peter of the 
Castle ’’ to ‘“* The Last Baron of Craur,’’ has had this object, more or less, osten- 
sibly for its pivot. He has exhibited scenes of the most harrowing horror, and 
shown pictures of disgusting depravity ; and he has been blamed for so doing, and 
even accused by some short-sighted critics of doing injustice to his countrymen ; 
for they did not see what was the real end of these descriptions, They did not ask, 
‘* Why does all this evil exist?” or, ‘‘ Why does the writer—an Irishman, and a 
man seemingly fond of his country—dwell so long on such painful scenes?’ It 
was for the purpose of tracing the evil to its source--of showing that where there 
is Oppression there must be evil, both with the oppressors and the oppressed—-and 
that before a hope could be entertained of ameliorating the moral condition of the 
latter, that cause which rendered them immoral must be removed from them. 

Although it might be absurd to say that Mr. Banim contributed to the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill—although it may be pronounced certain that the Duke of 
Wellington would have found it expedient to have introduced, and Sir Robert Peel 
to have acceded to, that measure, if the ‘‘ Tales of the O'Hara Family’ had never 
been written—nevertheless, it may with great truth be asserted, that the perusal of 
those works produced a change in the tone of the minds of many men, weakening 
the opposition of its opponents, and strengthening the advocacy of its adherents; 
and, so far, it undeniably did good: if but a drop in the stream, it must be 
remembered a stream is but composed of many drops. 

In ‘* The Smuggler,” Mr. Banim has entered upon a new field. What hitherto 
he has done for Ireland, he has now done, though on a smaller scale, for England. 
In both cases, his object was to show that certain laws produced demoralization 
and crime. In Ireland, the evils he exposed were extended over the whole land ; 
those he has now touched upon are of a more confined, but hardly of a less perni- 
cious, influence : and if any one is desirous of knowing what effect the Smuggling 
and Bastardy Laws are likely to work—indeed, are absolutely working--on the 
minds, the habits, and the morals of that class of people most immediately under 
their sway, he cannot do better than peruse ‘ ‘The Smuggler.” 

Mr. Banim, with great powers of fiction, evidently depends much upon observa- 
tion. Many of his characters, and of the incidents in this work, may be, and pro- 
bably are, fictitious ; but, on the other hand, there are many that bear the inimita- 
ble stamp of truth. Such a character as Sam Geesin—a liar and a hypocrite, a mid- 
night robber, and all but a murderer—is the natural offspring of a system which, in 
defiance of every principle of sound jurisprudence, offers a premium toa breach of 
a mere fiscal law ; and, wholly disregarding the sanction of public opinion, places 
interest in direct opposition to obedience. It is the unavoideble result of such a 
state of laws, that they will surely be broken, and by many who will argue that, in 
committing this breach, they are not committing any crime. A smuggler, who 
would never dream of despoiling another individual of his property—who, in all 
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ordinary transactions between man and man, may have a character of unblemished 
probity—will nevertheless not hesitate to commit acts which, by the law, shall 
submit him to penalties as severe as those to which the swindler or thief are liable ; 
and he will reason in his own case, that he is an honest trader with others, giving 
value for value ; and that if he can succeed in disposing of his stock to his own 
advantage, he commits no individual injustice, does no individual injury, and only 
cheats the Government. To how terrible a state of demoralization and anarchy 
such a method of reasoning and acting must inevitably form the stepping-stone, it 
is needless to say. ‘The only excuse—and it is a miserably poor one—that can be 
offered for a Legislature that could enact and continue such laws, is to suppose its 
members ignorant, not only of the fundamental laws of our nature, but also of the 
state of things which their own edicts have effected, and which it is their bounden 
duty to inquire into, and, if needtul, to rectify. 

With regard to the Bastardy Laws, a very few observations will here suffice. 
Although not so obviously calculated to inspire a wish to evade or disobey the law, 
still, as an incentive to the crime of perjury at least, they are hardly less hurtful ; 
hay, considering their more extended influence, quite as much so. Several in- 
stances of this baneful influence are pointed out in ‘‘ The Smuggler,” told power- 
fully—coarsely, say some critics—and efficiently: many others might be brought 
forward, all tending to show, that the main result of this branch of our altoge- 
ther defective system of Poor Laws, is of the most injurious and demoralizing ten- 
dency. 

Such must ever be the result of a system of government in which laws are, un- 
disguisedly even, made for the rich, and against the poor. It is most earnestly to 
be wished—hardly to be hoped, that such a system will not be of much longer du- 
ration, Itis most earnestly perhaps, above all things, to be desired, that those 
who frame our laws should be impressed with the truth, how much better it is to 
prevent, than to punish crime ; and should, therefore, turn their thoughts to the 
cultivation of morals and the spread of knowledge, rather than rest contented with 
passing measures, by which an enormous stock of pains and penalties is prepared 
for an almost indiscriminate application to every conceivable offence. In short, 
that evil should be diminished by the increase of good; as weeds are most surely 
eradicated, not by mowing them down from time to time, but by the proper culti- 
vation of the soil. Let each man, aecording to his abilities, strive to bring about 
so desirable an end ; and, if his opportunities will enable him to do no more than 


has been done by the author of these tales, he may yet feel that he has by no means 
lived in vain. 





Edinburgh Cabinet Atlas, No. V.—Early English Navigators. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


We have already noticed two of these excellent compilations, Egypt and Pales- 
tine ; second to none of the similar works which have appeared lately in this coun- 
try. The present contains the lives of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, including 
an introductory view ofthe earlier discoveries in the South Sea, and the history 
of the Buccaneers. This volume, besides the lives of three great names in our naval 
history, is not confined to them alone ; much of naval affairs in their times is given, 
so that, by cotemporary circumstances, their biography may be more easily compre- 
hended. The character of Drake has been little understood. He was by no means 
the rough unpolished being some accounts represent him. It is melancholy to find 
how the great spirits of that time were cramped by the deficiencies of the materiel 
put at their disposal for service. Diseases now unknown at sea, thinned the 
crews of their vessels ; the ships themselves appear to have been small miserable 
craft; so that when we reflect on what the great seamen of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James |]. performed, we wonder at the might of the achievements with such 
smallness of means, and more than ever marvel at the undaunted characters of 
the great men with whose names they are connected, This is a most interesting 
volume, every page of which makes the heart of a true Englishman exult. The 
times were dark, the morality of many of the exploits questionable in our time ; 
but that cannot dim the glory round the names of Drake, Cavendish, Raleigh, 
Howard, Frobisher, Hawkins, or, later, round the name of Dampier, whose fate it 
seems.is unknown, but whose adventures and skill in navigation equalled any that 
preceded him in interest. We recommend this volume as a worthy successor to 
the Egypt and Palestine, though on a very different subject. 
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Notices of New Works. 
Chaunt of the Cholera. Songs for Ireland. By the Authors of the 


** O'Hara Tales,” Ke. 


_ We know not what we can say of this little volume more than that the first poem 
is strikingly in the manner of Mr. Banim in his novels, but that he has been unfor- 
tunate in the measure, which is connected in the mind rather with the s 

than the terrible. The following is an extract, and is illustrative of Mr. fuwim’s 


Cochrane and Co. 


power, which we take; it, however, tells best in his prose :— 


He deems me an Avenger! 
That in rage | sally forth, 
Blow for blow to give him 
In his distant howling North! 
That for Persia first | smote him ! 
That for Poland now | smite! 
That—bhurra !—! kill for Freedom, 
When Freedom wars with Might! 


He is in his lazaretto, 
With the triple guards around, 
While his serfs, in tens of thousands, 
Do blacken on the ground ; 
And he hopeth to escape me— 
Yet he is quaking still, 
For he knows no watch can bar me, 
When I would work my will! 


He knows that | can pass them, 
As they whisper there of me, 
And at midnight deep be with him 


And, o’er his slumbers bending 
My dark and spasmy face, 

Breathe out the breath which maketh 
A pest-house of the place- 


And with my spume-lips kiss him 
And with my shaking hand 

Press down his heart, and press it, 
Till its throb is at a stand— 

Low laughing, while an horror 
His despot eye-ball dims— 

My gnarled arms twined round him, 
And my cramp'd and knotty limbs ! 


Kings !—tell me my commission, 
As from land to land | go, 

And the time, and place, and season, 
For me my strength to show ? 

Am | here and there, so near ye, 
To watch ye, every one, 

For justice, and for judgment, 


12 


rightly 


In his chamber, lonelily— And the changes drawing on ! 





Modern Infidelity considered with respect to its Influence on Society. 
By the late Rev. Robert HALt, Small size. Stockley. 


This is a cheap edition of the celebrated sermon of a very remarkable and gifted 
divine. It is already so well known to the public for its powerful arguments and 
eloquence, that we need only state that a memoir of his life is prefixed to it, and 
that it is published at the price of sixpence, in order to insure it a more extensive 
circulation among the lower classes—a measure which cannot but be useful, 





Remarks on the Cholera Morbus, containing a Description of the Dis- 
ease, its Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment, together with Suggestions 

-as to the best Means of guarding against its Attack, &c. &c. By H. 
Younc, M.D. 8vo. Pp. 78. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


We last month noticed the work of Mr. Kennedy upon this subject. The pre- 
sent writer has also been an eye-witness of the disease, at the first moment of its 
displaying itself in Bengal, in 1817. In the main points, except that of contagion, 
Dr. Young agrees with Mr. Kennedy. Both, however, seem to meet in union on 80 
many points of interest regarding the disease, that we are convinced the only me- 
dical opinions worthy of consideration are those of eye-witnesses to it in its 
natal site. 





Divines of the Church of England; with a Life of each Author, a Sum- 
mary of each Discourse, Notes, &c. By the Rev. T. 5, Hucues, B.D. 
No. XVIII.—Hall’s Contemplations, Vol. I. Valpy. 


This is a continuation of Mr. Valpy’s ‘‘ Divines,’’ ind contains the works of one 
of the worthiest prelates that ever adorned the history of the English Church in 
her brighter days. The ‘‘ Contemplations”’ of Bishop Hall are noble productions, 
full of honest, undaunted plain-dealing. The mention ot hell to ‘* ears polite 
was not, in his mode of preaching, a breach of good manners, 08 1n our day. How 
apropos, at the present moment, 18 the following passage :—“ rhe conceit of autho- 
rity in great persons many times lies in the way of their own safety, whilst it will 
not let them stoop to the ordinary courses of inferiors : hence it 18 that heaven is 
peopled with so few great ones: hence it is that true contentment seldom dwells 
high, whilst men of humbler spirits enjoy both earth and heaven, Listen to this, 
‘“‘ my Lords spiritual and temporal, in Parliament assembled ! 
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Cases of Insanity; with Medical, Moral, and Philosophical Observa- 
tious, and Essays upon them. By M. ALLEN, M.D. Part I. Vol. 1. 
Swire. 

Mr. Allen is, we believe, a medical practitioner who hus made the study of the 
disease of insanity the principal object of his pursuit, and always keeps, under his 
own especial superintendence, a select number of unfortunate persons of that de- 
scription, whom he treats in a very different manner from that commonly adopted 
in such cases. Mr. Allen contends that harshness and coercion is not the proper 
method of treatment, and that (except, of course, in cases of raving madness, which 
indeed may be called the delirium of the disorder) kind treatment and assiduous 
attention give the mastery and the affections of the patient to those whe at- 
tend upon him. Mr. Allen seems borne out in the justice of his opinions by the 
success of his treatment, even in cases incurable ; for his patients, not being in a 
state of undue restraint, exhibit no desire to leave him, In the choice of atten- 
dants, however, we are struck with Mr, Allen’s remark, that he is careful never to 
employ any who have had the care of insane persons before, from the coarse habits 
of such, and the particular dislike which they infuse into the patients. Mr. Allen 
gives us numerous cases of patients, with the distinct character of the disease as 
manifested in each. These are highly interesting. No. 6. seems almost an envia- 
ble character to the sane ; for he delights night and day in being of service to 
others, in making himself happy and all who are near him. His insanity discovers 
itself in his propensity to relate absurdly marvellous stories, whenever he can ob- 
tain a listener tothem, Mr. Allen follows up these cases by remarks on the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere upon the animal spirits; in which there is a good deal of 
very just inference: these remarks, we must observe, particularly refer to the 
insane. ‘‘ lt is a great mistake,’ says Mr. Allen, ‘‘ to suppose the insane are to 
be treated as if they were wholly irrational ; in many cases they are not so, and are 
accessible to reason, and in all cases should be treated as if they were so. To sup- 
pose with some, that the mere mechanism of attention is enough, an attention 
which some cold rules prescribe, is a great mistake ; a mistake equally fatal to the 
comfort, as it is to the cure, of the insane.”’ These remarks, and those which fol- 
low on the character of the individual who directs an asylum for the insane, are 
well worthy of attention, and prove that Mr. Allen is qualified, far beyond the ma- 
jority of those who undertake the management of unhappy lunatics, for their medi- 
cal treatment and superintendence. Mr. Allen has some remarks, not entirely 
new, upon ‘* Lunar Influence ;” and he seems to lean to the old opinion, that 
the moon’s changes have some effect in unsettling the minds of the insane, by ex- 
citing or irritating the bodily system. We cannot follow Mr. Allen here, for want 
of space. The deaths of thirty patients are mentioned, to show that at the period 
of increased excitement, which Dr. Allen observes to take place two days before 
new and full moons, twenty-six occurred at those periods, and four only at the 
period of diminished excitement. The deaths of thirty patients during the four 
seasons show that eight died in spring, during what Dr. Allen calls the period of 
increased excitement ; only six during diminished excitement in summer ; eleven 
in the autumn season of increased excitement ; and five during the period of dimi- 
nished excitement in winter. Dr. Allen also treats of ‘‘ Diurnal Influence ”’ as well 
as ‘* Planetary.”’ Afterwards, we hardly know wherefore, our author digresses into 
a notice of the Cholera Morbus. He then goes back to describe new cases of insa- 
nity ; which we peruse with melancholy interest, when we reflect on the humilia- 
tion to which the proudest of mortals are liable, and we close the perusal of his 
volume with a sigh. Mr. Allen's work is well worth notice, not only by the facul- 
ty, but by all who have relations afflicted with that fearful malady, for it shows, at 
least, that the old system of restraint and cruel coercion, often of brutal violence, 
is as useless as it is inhuman. We shall meet the second part of his work with 
satisfaction. 





Plato’s Four Dialogues—the Crito, Hippias, Alcibiades, and Sisyphus ; 
with English Notes, and Examination Questions. Longman and Co. 


To this work the whole of Heindorf’s notes are subjoined in English. It is a 
valuable book for schools, and is.an addition to the Greek works now so commend- 
ably publishing with English notes instead of Latin ones. The text is from Mss. 
of the first authority, principally that of Bekker. We can safely recommend it for 
general adoption, as well calculated for instruction. 





A Treatise on Geometry ; comprising a compendious Demonstration of 
the Elements of Euclid, &c. kc. By Ropert Watcace, A.M. Tegg. 


A very good work, admirably calculated for the use of students, and recom 
mended by simplicity and clearness in its demonstrations. 
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Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes of Quadrupeds. By 
APTAIN THOMAS Brown, F.L.S. 12mo. Simpkin and Marshall, — 


This work is intended as a companion to two volumes, which have been already 
published, relating to dogs and horses. It contains two hundred and ninety-three 
anecdotes, which are stated to have been properly authenticated ; and the compila- 
tion is therefore a very valuable one for lovers of natural history. The illustra- 
tions are engraved on steel by Scott, and the genera are scientifically arranged. 
Some of the anecdotes are quite new, and the collection is, in many points, a most 
desirable one to possess: there is nothing abstruse or learned in the remarks and 
we have rarely seen a work so pregnant with instruction in the history of avimals, 


and so amusing at the sametime. The anecdotes of the elephant and of the cat are 
particularly interesting. 





The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 1830-1, 
Murray. 

This is the first Number emanating from the new Geographical Society ; and, we 
are happy to say, it is a most excellent one. The articles are of very hich interest. 
The first is an account of the state of the Swan River colony, extracted from Cap- 
tain Stirling’s Report, by John Barrow, Esq.; secondly, a general view of the 
botany of the vicinity of Swan River, by R. Brown, Esq. ; and, a description of 
the natives of King George’s Sound, by Mr. Scott Hind. Captain A, T. BE. Vidal, 
R.N. has furnished a paper on the Vigia called Atkins’s Rock. In all, there are 
thirteen papers of very great interest: there are, moreover, two analyses of geo- 
graphical works, and much miscellaneous information. If the Transactions of the 
Society continue to aflord so much interest and useful knowledge, it will not yield 
to any of its brethren in science established in this country, for character or use- 
fulness. The maps and plates are very well executed, and are not stinted in num- 
ber or size—a thing too observable in many modern scientific works, 





Family Classical Library, No, X XIII.—Plutarch, Vol. I. Valpy. 


We have here before us Langhorne’s Plutarch, in Mr. Valpy’s cheap edition of 


the Classics. We have, too, the recommendation of the pocket size,—the first 
time, we believe, in which Plutarch has ever been so printed ; and we know no work 
more worthy of being the pocket companion of every description of persons. Ex- 
cept the sacred history, we may well agree with Menage, ‘ that if all the books in 
the world were on fire,’ Plutarch is that which we should snatch from the flames. 


It is a fund of never-tiring instruction and amusement combined. In no other of 


Mr. Valpy’s Classics, is the conveniency of the edition more apparent than in this, 





The Sisters’ Budget; a Collection of Original Tales in Prose and 
Verse, kc. &e. 2vols. S8vo. Whittaker and Co, 


These two volumes consist of the contributions of the ‘‘ Authors of the Odd 
Volume,’’—Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Miss Jewsbury, Mrs. Hodgson, Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, Mr. M‘Farlane, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. H. G. Bell, Mr. Malcolm, &c. Whether 
these latter four names should not each be preceded by Mrs. or Miss to make out 
the title, we can hardly answer. It is true, a lady's budget, or reticule, may contain 
many odd things, even gentlemen, if it be fabricated large enough; we suppose 
that is the case in the present instance. These tales, though the majority are 
not original but translated, which little slip of the press, under the fair hands 
of the editors, must be set down as no very deadly sin in the censure of the criti- 
cal inquisitors, are pleasant reading, and will amuse an idle hour in the dreary 
months of hours we must pass before Nature looks smilingly upon us again, Spirit 
of Hayley, Parson Dudley, and the Morning Post! look lightly upon Miss Mitford 
and her Myrtle Parson—it recalls your times indeed! Mrs, Hemans has some 
sweet stanzas, and there is more very pleasing poetry. The prose is amusing, but 
there is nothing surpassingly excellent, as there should be in a work in which a 
number of individuals of acknowledged talent have clubbed their productions to- 
gether. That the work will contribute to amuse we have already observed, and 
know not what more we can say of it, than that it is worthy of the reader’s attention 
for this end. 





Maturini Corderii Colloquiorum Centuria Selecta; secundum Editio- 
nem GuLiELM! WittyMot, &c. &c. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 
A very good edition of this elementary work of instruction. We know not that 


it calls for any further remark, than that the type is good and clear, and the size 
convenient, 
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132 Notices of New Works. 


An Embellished Chart of History and Chronology. 1 Vol. 
By Frances Harriet Licutroot. 

Perhaps one of the most striking phenomena of modern times is the geners| 
insurrection of female intellect. On all sides the ladies are escaping from menty| 
bondage, and, by the production of works of merit, asserting their right to be con- 
sidered useful, as well as ornamental, parts of the creation. The compiler of the 


work before us has added another name to the list of enterprising female writers. 


Her ingenuity and industry have placed before the public a Chart of History and 
Chronology, which has the rare merit of conveying a great deal of useful know- 
ledge in a simple and attractive form. The materials for the work were taken, as 
the Preface informs us, from preceding writers. The plan, however, is original. 
It presents us with a series of coloured columns, representing every state upon 
record from the disembarkation of Noah down to the present time. We perceive 
almost at a glance, the order in which communities and empires successively arose 


out of the chaos of depopulation that followed the flood. ‘The grand epochs of 


foreign conquest or domestic trouble, the establishment or overthrow of dynusties 
and forms of government, are clearly marked ; and, by running the eye perpendicu- 
larly down the pages of the Chart, we have a connected view of the affairs of co- 
temporary states at any given period of time. In short, while looking over the 
sheets, the reader is enabled to assign a local habitation to each name of antiquity, 
and to become, as it were, an eye-witness of those mighty changes in the religious 
and political aspect of human affairs, which it has required a space of five thousand 
years to accomplish. To the student this work will prove a valuable auxiliary, 
and as a book of reference we are not acquainted with any modern compilation that 
can be compared with it. Voluminous tables of remarkable persons, memorable 
events, and other matters connected with the subject, but not mentioned in the 
Chart, are bound up with the work, and render it complete. 





The Continental Annual and Romantic Cabinet, for 1832; with Ilustra- 
tions _ | SAMUEL Prout, Esq. Painter in Water-Colours in Ordinary 
to his Majesty. Edited by W. Kennepy, Esq. Smith and Elder. 
This is an Annual of the larger size, and of most surpassing beauty in the em- 

bellishments. It is sufficient but to name Mr. Prout to imply, in the exercise of 

the pecaliar walk of art in which he excels, that such a work as the present is all 
the most fastidious critic can wish in the department for which Annuals are most 
noted. The Cathedral-Tower of Antwerp is the first embellishment, engraved by 

Floyd ; and it is impossible the graceful Gothic tower of that calebrated building 

could be shown to more advantage, with the romantic edifices piled between it and 

the spectator. The frontispiece-vignette, ornamented with great beauty by Top- 
ham, exhibits a Roman Column now existing at Igel, near Treves; the sculptured 
details of which are very beautifully brought out. The Hotel de Ville, at Brussels, 
is a charming exhibition of light and shade; the edifices standing out in all that 
breadth and boldness for which Prout’s style is remarkable. The View in Ghent 
places us there at once, so finely are the details made out by the graver of Kernot. 

The View in Nuremberg is excellent in effect; and that in Metz, backed by the 

fine Cathedral, bighly in character. The Porta Nigra at Treves, in deep shadow, 

as mourning for Roman glory long past, is a most striking object, charmingly en- 
raved, But what shall we not say of Dresden ?—it is a pertect bijou, a gem of art 
oth in drawing and engraving ; and the same may be said of the Port and Lake of 

Como. The Place of St. Antonio, Padua, is highly characteristic of Mr. Prout’s 

pencil. The buildings on the left hand are finely and boldly sketched ; they are 
icturesque, and are therefore subjects of all others which exhibit the power of 
r. P.’s hand best—broken, bold masses of architectural light und shade. The City 

and Bridge of Prague form a singular group of objects very novel in effect. 

Rouen Cathedral, denuded so recently of its beautiful spire, is a charming fac- 

simile of the building and one of the towers of the noble old front. The details 

here are admirable in keeping. The Church of St. Pierre at Caen, engraved by 

Carter, is a beautiful specimen of elaborate ornament. These embellishments must 

rank high inart. Mr, Prout has attained an excellence in this species of drawing, 

which the engraver has admirably preserved. What is good must make its way ; and 
the Continental Annual, we think, cannot fail to meet success, because it merits it. 

Mr. Kennedy has composed thirteen stories, on subjects existing in the respective 

countries to which the engravings relate. These are very good in their way, but 

there is an obvious want of a less forced connexion between the plates and the 

stories, which strikes the reader forcibly. It is difficult, however, to avoid such a 

circumstance ; and Mr. Kennedy has got over the obstacle as well perhaps as it 

was ible for any one to do it, circumstanced as he was with respect to them, 

The literary part is full of romantic incident. Mr. Prout, however, is the soul of 

his work, which must prosper as long as sound sense and discrimination exist 

among the buyimg public. 
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Notices of New Works. 133 


The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. By Henry Frevpine : with 


a “oa of the Author, by Toomas Roscor, Esq. Vol. I. Cochrane 
and Co. 


This volume of Roscoe's Novelists is remarkable for a portrait of Fielding, of 


which the following history is given: ‘+ In regard to the portrait forming the fron- 
tispiece to the foregoing memoir, it has been engraved from a sketch taken by 
Hogarth, from memory, subsequent to the author's decease. Lt is known that 
Fielding, during his lifetime, had an invincible objection to permitting any 
likeness of himself to be taken by the eminent portrait-painters of his time. Upon 
the publication of anew edition of his works after his decease, Hogarth was ap- 
plied to, = having been long intimate with him,) to supply a portrait of the eu- 
thor, but he is said to have regretted that he could not sufficiently recall the features 
of the celebrated novelist from mere recollection. Gurrick, who happened to 
be present, on witnessing the evident disappointment of the applicant, instantly 
exclaimed : * If you will reach me one of his wigs, | think I can give you a likeness 
of our friend Fielding ;’ and throwing his features into one of those inimitable 
expressions which forcibly recalled the idea of the original he had seen, he pre- 
sented a singulur resemblance of Fielding. Hogarth, now reminded of his 
friend, instantly drew the sketch from which the present engraving has been made, 
and is here given in place of the spurious and pretended likeness which has been 
suffered too long to disgrace the numerous editions of the author's works.” 

Cruikshank’s embellishments are capital. he first, “* The Battle Royal in the 
Churchyard,” displays the very soul of the author, The heroine, Molly Seagrim, is ex 
cellent ; and the faces of the vanquished speak, in most comic characters, the ter- 
rors of the fray. ‘Lhe face of Square, discovered in Molly's apartment, is exqui- 
sitely pourtrayed ; while we will defy the Royal Academicians to give with such 
truth as Cruikshunk’s the figure of Squire Western and his rage: in character and 
in energy of drawing it is worthy of Hogarth. The affrighted Seatinelis as goed. 
No embellishments of Fielding and Smollett can approach in a distant degree these 
truly clever works of Cruikshaunk’s. 





The Amethyst, or Christian’s Annual for 1832. Edited by Ricuanp 


Huis, M.D., and Ropert Kaye Grevitre, LL.D, Edinburgh, W. 
Oliphant. 


This is, to us at least, a new Annual, designed for the class denominated evan- 
gelically religious. There is both prose and verse, written by ministers of religion, 
and by several authors well known in the literary world, who see no reason why a 
work of a decidedly religious character should not be offered to those whose feel- 
ings and sentiments are exclusive upon sacred topics, and to whom much that is in 
the other Annuals is uninteresting, or of a nature not deemed sufficiently sober and 
precise. This work is very neatly printed, and has an engraved title, The matter 
consists of well-written pieces on sacred subjects. Mrs, Opie, Mr. James Mont- 
gomery, and Bernard Barton, number among the contributors. 





St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane. Smith and Elder; and Arch; Cornhill. 


This work is intended to trace the History of the Church and Parish,' of which 
not only is there scarcely any thing in print, but which have been supposed to fur- 
nish nothing for it; though connected as they are with the ancient Saxon market of 
Kast Cheap, and from the numerous Roman antiquities lately excavated, there is 
every reason to suppose the spot densely populated in the Roman times, and, as such, 
of higher origin than any other in the metropolis. Its remarkable appropriation tn 
after-times to the business of the Stock-fishmongers, connected it with the names 
of Sir William Walworth and a host of eminent citizens of that trade. Its church, 
at that time, was collegiate, magnificent, and full of splendid monuments, The 
well-known Boar’s-Head ‘Tavern, more than perhaps any other circumstance, con- 
tributed to give it a general interest, and must, as long as the name of Shakspeare 
lasts; nor is it less im point of note, that the centre of the parish now ore 
part of one of the greatest improvements known to modern times—the pr nt oP 
proach to the New London Bridge ; the excavations for the construction of whic 
have been a fertile source of discovery, and contributed more than any of late years 
to illustrate the ancient metropolis. 


— — — —_—~ . eo toe 
ee — -- -~—-- -—-—— - 


' It is editing by Mr. Herbert, the City Librarian, who has manifested great in- 
dustry and research in consulting the most original authorities. This gentleman a6 
already known to the public through several topographical works illustrative of 
the metropolis. ° 


December, 1831, —vo.. ue. NO. VU. 











4 List of New Publications. 


Remarks on the Condition of Hunters, the Choice of Horses, and their 
Managemeut ; originally published in a Series of Letters to the Sport- 
ing anasioe. By Nimrop. 1 Vol. 8vo. M.A. Pittman. 


The Letters of which this volume is composed, made some noise a little while 
ago in the Sporting Magazine. lhe writer, under this anonymous name of Nim- 
rod, proved himself one of those sensible spirits who, in horse-management, (as 
with clever men in every thing else,) was not afraid to innovate on established 
usage. ‘The consequence was, he attracted much attention from brother sportsmen 
and jockeys, who, no doubt, considered many of his opinions heterodox. They 
could admit nothing contrary to established usage, were for letting what was well 
(well, in their view) remain as it was, and viewed Nimrod little better than a 
heretic in the art of managing horses. The latter, however, was in many respects 
a reformer, and a sturdy one too. Hewas not to be made believe that common 
sense and his own experience, or, ss he would call it, ‘* demonstration,” were 
not worth a rush, to what custom alone had sanctioned in equestrian matters ; and 
he set his opponents to the rout by the pen, and showed bis antagonists that their 
feet were groggy, their wind broken, in short that they had not a leg to stand 
upon, We cannot enter here into the arguments, pre and con, for dry or green 
food, for hot or cold stables, or for the merit of this or that mode of veterinary 
treatment ; but we can safely say, knowing a little about horses, though not sports- 
men, that what Nimrod advances is consonant to truth and reason, and that we 
have no book in the language which treats of the horse, in which there is more 
good sound sense, practical Geoeteien, or recommendations more worth y of ob- 
servance. This work of Nimrod’s will do much to alleviate the situation of the 
hunter, if properly attended to: it will show the master, as well as the groom, thut 
he has been heretofore mistaken in points of the animal’s treatment ; and finally, it 
must convince the sportsman that ill-judged usage of the noble animal he rides, not 
less than that which is cruel, tends to the misery and waste of the animal’s life. 
Nimrod is a clever fellow, of sound judgment, and plain, honest English feeling ; 
and his book is the reflection of such a mind, 





A Memorial presented to the Medical and Surgical Officers of the Wor- 
cester, Salop, Birmingham, Gloucester, and Hereford Infirmaries, &c. 
Pp. 8. Renshaw and Rush. 


We have been much edified with the perusal of this pamphlet. It appears that 
the medical gentlemen who attend the county infirmarnies in some of the places 
mentioned in the title, have been in the habit of exacting large fees from students 
who wished to see the practice of medicine and surgery in the said establish- 
ments. These fees have been, in some cases, exorbitant; and Mr. Hebb, a surgeon 
at Worcester, has thought it a fair subject of remonstrance, that public charities 
should not be accessible for public ends, without fees exacted according to profes- 
sional ‘* etiquette and decorum.”’ The correspondence of the medical men, or 
rather of the secretaries of the establishments for them, is amusing. It seems 
the practice does not prevail in someof them ; in others it is enforced. We can 
only say that, wherever it does prevail, it is most unjustifiable ; and it will take 
more than the eloquence of any provincial Sangrado to make it bear even the sem- 
blance of propriety. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THEOLOGY. 
The Sunday Library. By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 6 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 
A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Literature, Vol. I]. 8vo. 15s. 


Sermons and Prayers for Families. By the Rev. J. R. Beard. Vol. Il. 8vo. 12s. 
Christianity a Divine Revelation, Xc. By the Rev. R. Broadley. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, Vol. Il. 8vo. 12s. 
Andrew Fuller's Works, Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. 
Bishop Maltby’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mepicine, Surcery. 


Elements of Anatomy, General, Special, and Comparative, &c. By David Craigie, 


M.D. 4to. 19s. 
A London Manual of Medical Chemistry, &c. 10s. 
Professor Davis on the Diseases of Women and Children, Part 1. 4to. 2s. 
Le Fevre on Cholera. 8vo. 6s. 
Neale on Cholera Morbus. 8vo. &s. Gd. 
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IKorks in Progress. 1Rd i 


Noveus, Taces. 


Cameron ; a Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. il. is. 6d. 
i Sy slovelist’® Library ; with the Illustrations of Cruikshank.—Tom Jones, 
ol. I. 5s, 


Newton Forster ; or, the Merchant Service, 
Own.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 4s. 


Alice Paulet; a Sequel to ‘‘ Sydenham.” By the Author of ‘* Sydenham.” 
3 vols. 8vo. 


Romance of History. 3 vols. 8vo. 
sae L MIscELLanrous. 
A Dictionary of Biography. 7 R. A. Davenport. 19s. 


abe) aie Critic—Quarterly Theological Review and Ecclesiastical Record, No. 
X. 6s. 


By the Author of ‘ The King’s 


The Continental Annual for 1852. 8vo. 14s. 

Adventures on the Columbia River. By Ross Cox, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual for 1832, 8vo. 11. 1s. 

The Keepsake for 1832. 11. 1s. 2 

Valpy’s Classical Library, No. XXI11.—Plutarch, Vol. 1. 18mo. 4s. Gu. 

Nimrod’s Remarks on Hunters. 8vo. 15s. 

Wallace’s Treatise on Geometry, X&c. 1vol. 5s, 

Rough Sketches of the Life of an Old Soldier. By Lieut.-Col. Leach. 8vo. 12s. 

Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon. 2 vols, 10s, 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana ; 4th division, Vol. VIL. 4to. 2. Qs. ips 

Burke’s Dictionary of the Extinct, Suspended, and Dormant Peerages of England. 
8vo. 11. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d’Abrantes. 2 vols. 8vo. 11, 8s. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. V. 12mo. 

The Geographical Annual for 1852. 8vo. 18s, : ) ra 

Lives of the Italian Poets, By the Rev. H. Stebbing, A.M. Second Edition. 
5 vols, 8vo, } ; “ 

Poland under the Dominion of Russia. By Harro Harring. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

The Parliamentary ae tg gg Sage BVO. 

Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XVIL._ Gs. : 

Tour in England, Lreland, and France, in the Years 1828 and 1829, By a Ger- 
man Prince, 2 vols. 18s. od ate #0 Mg OL 

The French Family Library, Vols. XIV. XV. and XVI. 3s. Gd. and 4s. 6d. 

Mechanism of the Heavens. By Mrs. Somerville. 8vo, 11. 10s, 

The Quarterly Review, No. XCI. 6s. ' 

A Collection “Of Authentic Accounts of Plagues and Pestilences which have oc- 
curred in Various Parts of the World. 1 vol. i2mo. is ar 

A Familiar Compendium of the Law of Husband and Wife. Bya Solicitor. 1 vol. 
, + ada i & By Hugh Moore, Esq. 8vo. 12s 

A Dictionary of Quotations, &c. By Hugh Moore, Esq. ~ 12. 2 

An Essay et ‘bd Elostwe Right and the Rejected Bill. By George Condy, Esq. 
‘os my \ he Muzio Gambit. 1s. 6d ' 

Chess: New Variations on the Muzio Gambit. 1s. 6d. . 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at King’s College, London, Oct. 17, 1851, By 
J. Austin, B.A. : d : 

The Daughter of the Air; a Mythic Tragedy. By Dr. E, Raupach, Translated 
from the German. 


- —— 


LITERARY NEWS.— WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Mr. F. Arundale, a young architect, who is just returned from Italy, ese - 

has been pursuing his professional oneeate 18 ¥ we se - — with aah 
‘dific -alladio ; consisting of Plans, Sections, and F, S, det 

= em co nt we Buildings, from drawings and measurements taken at \ — 
und Venice by the author. The first Number, containing ten plates, engrave | 
the ablest manner, in folio, will appear on the ist of A mpisad i er 7 

Charles Swain, author of Metrical Essays, has nearly es aly ea | jayne din . 
Mind, a Poem, in two parts, with other Poems ; embodying @ sec 
The Beauties of the Mind, gay mre Nansiee 

T Novel, in 3 vols. is nearly ready. : Ye ra 

me ae wear be published, the second edition of Europe rahe epee , so 
Romance of Present Times ; being a series of tales comprising the story 
late Revolutions on the Continent. pus Be) 'GsL ok No head ate a ae 

i ut to commence publishing in é ’ a a 

amaiore Gensteeical Peerage of England, Scotland, ond. Fama: Ser 
with very superior engravings of the arms, crests, and supporters, 





136 Works in Progress. 


The Domestic Chemist, comprising Instructions for the Detection of Adultera- 
tions and Poisons, forming Vol. Ll. of The Polytechnic Library, 1s nearly ready, 

The brief Memoir of the Rev. Robert Hall’s Life, attached to his Works, in- 
cluding a Sketch of his Literary Character, will be from the pen of the Right Hon. 
Sir Jamés Mackintosh, LL.D. M.P., and will be accompamed with a Sketch of 
Mr. Hall’s Character as a Theologian and a Preacher, by the Rev. Jolin Foster. 

The principal Memoirs in the Sixteenth Volume of The Annual biography and 
Obituary, will be those of Sir Robert Cavendish Spencer ; Henry Mackenzie, Esq. ; 
Brigadier-General Walker, Bombay Army; Robert William Elliston, Esq.; Sir 
William Johnstone Hlope; Archdeacon Parkinson; Lord Viscount Torrington ; 
John Jackson, Esq. R.A. ; Lieut.-Governor Browell ; John Abernethy, Esq. ; Mrs. 
Siddons ; Sir Edward Berry; Dr. Mackie; Rev. Robert Hall; Sir Murray Max- 
well ; Thomas Hope, Esq.; Earl of Dundonald ; Archdeacon Churton ; Mr, N.'T. 
Carrington ; Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke; William Roscoe, Esq. ; Charles Goring, 
Esq.; Reor-Admiral Walker ; Andrew Strahan, Esq.; Earl of Northesk; William 
Hamper, Esq.; James Northcote, Fsq. R.A.; Thomas Greatorex, Esy.; Earl of 
Norbury ; Captain Peter Heywood, R.N.; Mr. Chessher; &c. 

Observations made during a Twelve Years’ Residence in a Mussulmaun’s Family 
in India ; descriptive of the Manners, Customs, and Habits of the Mussulmaun 
People of Hindoostaun in Domestic Lite, and embracing their Belief and Opinions : 
by Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali,—will shortly appear, in 2 vols. 

A New Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. Amold, of Rugby, is in the press, 
and nearly ready for publication. 

Pieturesque Memorials of Salisbury: a Series of Etchings and Vignettes, from 
Drawings by a young Artist, and comprising Views of interesting Buildings, and 
other remains of antiquity, m thet city and neighbourhood ; edited, with descrip- 
tive Notices, by the Rev. Peter Hall, M.A., will shortly appear. 

The Shakespearean Dictionary ; being a complete Collection of the Expressions 
of Shakespeare, in Prose and Verse, from a few words to fifty or more lines: to 
each extract is prefixed an appropriate synonyme, and the whole is arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

A new edition of Four Years in the West Indies ; containing a full and authentic 
Account of the late dreadful Hurricane m Barbadoes, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia ; 
iNustrated by lithographic sketches. 

Selections trom tbe Edinburgh Review ; comprising the best Articles in that 
Journal, from its commencement to the present time ; with a Preliminary Disser- 
tation, and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Maurice Cross. 

Mr. R. Hanway is preparing a History of the Representation of England, drawn 
from Records ; and of the Reform of its Abuses by the House of Commons itself, 
without the aid of the Statute Law. 

Letters from France, Savoy, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
and the Netherlands, by George Downes, A.M. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

A new edition, corrected, of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, with six 
etchings by Brooke, complete in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. is ready. 

A new edition, being the fourth, of the late Dean Graves’s Lectures on the Four 
Last Books of the Pentateuch, designed to show the Divine Origin of the Jewish 
Religion, chiefly from internal evidence, is in the press. 

The Algerines, or the Twins of Naples, a novel, will shortly appear. 

Mr. James Hoyle, author of a Treatise on Moxa, will shortly publish an Account 
of the Fevers and other Diseases prevalent on the Western Coast of Africa ; toge- 
ther with the Medical Topography of that Const. 

Dr. James Hope is writing a Treatise on the Diseases of the Heart and Great 
Vessels, 

The Time's Telescope, for 1852, is to be much increased in its attraction, The 
Astronomical Department is to be again written by Mr. Barker ; while the portion 
devoted to Natural History, or the Appearances of the Seasons, is, for the first 
time, to be from the pen of Professor Rennie. 

Mr. Thomas Pringle (editor of Friendship’s Offering) will shortly publish The 
Emigrants, and other Poems. This volume, of which the scenery is chiefly Afn- 
ean, is to be beautifully illustrated by characteristic engravings, in wood. and in 
copper, by the first artists, 

Luther's Table-Talk ; consisting of Select Passages from the Familiar Conversa- 
tions of that godly, learned man, and famous Chempion of Divine Trath, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther ; 1 vol. 12mo., is in the press. 

Select Essays on Various lopies, Religious and Moral; by Henry Belfrage, D.D. 
are neurly reedy. 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart's Narrative of his Visit to the South Seas, in the United 
States Ship Vincennes, in 1829-30, is to appear in a few days, comprising scenes In 
Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, the South Sea Islands, 
&e., and will contain the most recent account yet published of the Christian Mis- 
sions to those remote but bighly-interesting portions of the globe. 
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Proposals are issued for forming a Society to promote and encourage the Art of 
Medal Engraving, by publishing continually medals commemorative of eminent 
men, or remarkable events, and employing none but native artists to execute them, 
The Society will not exclusively patronize any particular individual, but it will be 
their duty to foster British talent wherever it may be found. It is intenaed, by 
the institution of this Society, to attract the attention of the British public .o this 
comparatively neglected art. 

_Mr. Ballingall has in the press a work on Ship-building, entitled, The Mercan- 
tile Navy Improved ; or, a Plan for the greater Safety of the Lives of Passengers 
by Steam Vessels, Packets, Smacks, &c. and the more effectual Preveution of Loss 
and Damage to Merchandise from Water or Fire. 

The Fourth and last Series of Tales of My Landlord, collected and arranged b 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, is to contain the so long announced Romance entitled 
Count. Robert of Paris, and Castle Dangerous, a Tale. 

Mr. Nichols announces a new edition of the Anecdotes of William Hogarth ; 
with Essays on his Life and Genius, Ac. &c. to which are added Lists of bis Paint. 
ings and Prints, with an account of their variations ; forming a companion volume 
to Major’s new edition of T'rusler’s Hogarth Moralized. 

M. Cohen, a learned Danish Jew, has completed a New Concordance to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which has an advantage over those of Buxtort and Calasius, 
thut it is pointed throughout, and includes the proper Names and Particles. 

The long expected Work of Messrs. Champollion and Rosellini, who were com- 
missioned by the French and Tuscan Governments to explore the remains of an- 
cient art in Egypt and Nubia, is likely to appear soon, A more important Work in 
this branch of research has not appeared for many years, nor one to which public 
attention has been directed with greater interest und curiosity. 





FINE ARTS. 
MUSIC.—PUBLICATIONS, 


“ Our Row,’’—No. I. Comic Offerings; or, Lady’s Melange of Mirth 
and Music. The Words selected from Miss L. H. StivertDan's popu- 
‘lar Annual ‘* The Comic Offering ;” ‘the Music composed by J. 
Biewitt. Dean, Bond Street. 


A very lively, pleasing piece of music, to words which make it “ an echo to the 


gense. We think our musical friends will find no slight eatertainment from the 
comedy of sound to whieh the notes are arranged. 


DRAMATIC REVIEW. 

Frencn! French!! French!!! every thing French—composers, authors, mu- 
sic. Is there really, then, such a positive and complete dearth of dramatic talent 
in this country, that our national theatres can produce us nothing but what is bor 
rowed from our neighbours! Is Scribe to write wll our farces, and Auber to com- 
pose all our operas ? Is this the fault of the managers, or does it arise from the real 
deficiency of the matériel? This is a difficult question to solve. Some of our co- 
temporuries have blamed the parsimony of the managers, and have stated that they 
will not pay the price of original pieces. This we know to be contrary to the fact ; 
which is, that the translator, or adapter, or whatever he may be called, almost al 
ways demands, and most frequently receives, the full price that is paid for an ori- 
ginal drama; and, what is worse, he is even then unwilling to regulate his emola- 
ments by the success of his production, but generally requires a suin to be assured 
to him before he begins his work, whether his piece be successful.or not. It can- 
not, then, arise from the managers, who we know would be but too happy to re- 
ceive an original piece which presented a fair chance of success. 

It has been asked, Why are not our great novelists employed to write a play? The 
fact is, that most of them have attempted it and failed. Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Byron, and Moore, have tried it without success. A play is a very different thin 
from a novel or a poem. ‘The talent of the novelist and the poet 18 in the gradua 
developement of the detail of a character; the past, the present, and the future, 
are delineated at length and in progress: but in « drama all this 18 to be -_ at 
once, and characters must strike the spectator at once without pti vane Si, os 
ment ;—there is no description of them, they must speak for themselves. ‘Lhe 
story of three thick volumes must be condensed into three or five short acts. 
The dialogue must be action, every scene ought to be incident, and om story — 
be developed by situation instead of description ; and yet there must re as ere 
plot as there generally is in one of the longest novels. All this requires’ gr 
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thought and labour; and while this exertion may be saved by having recourse to 
the French, for which an author is just as well paid, we much fear that we must 
look for nothing original. The pl m plan we can recommend to the managers, 
would be to regulate their prices—to pay for translations and adaptations more 
moderately, and to offer good prices for any thing original. The great evil is that 
money, and not fame, is the object of all our dramatic authors. They may be an- 
noyed by the severity of criticism, but it is only so far as they fear it may influence 
the profits of their next piece ; and while this is the case, and while quantity 
rather than quality is the pursuit of the dramatic caterers for the public, we must 
bid adieu to the hope of originality, and still be content to see the same piece 
hashed up in all the theatres, majors and minors, in the metropolis. 

The natioaal theatres complain, and with great justice, of the superior success of 
the lesser houses ; but how can they expect it to be otherwise, when they actually 
guy give the same entertainments, and the only difference is, that they charge 
higher prices? Many minor theatres existed for a long period without the larger 
theatres at all feeling their influence. The real secret is, that the managers of 
these theatres have so improved the nature of their exhibitions, that they have 
become more attractive ; and while people can see the same kind of pieces quite as 
well acted at less prices, it is not much to be wondered at that they should go. 
The surest way to redeem the great theatres would be, to give the high order of 
entertainment which belongs to them. Let them play good comedies, tragedies, 
and operas,—old ones, if they cannot get new ones,—and nothing else. Look at 
‘* The Inconstant”’ at Covent Garden ;-——has any melo-dramatie French hash pro- 
duced such houses as that has? We venture to say, no: and when it has failed, it 
has been because it was played too often. The minors cannot play this style of 
piece, and our major managers would do wisely to look at the question in this 
point of view. 

There has been a question, during the past month, of reducing the salaries, or of 
playing only three nights a-week. Drury Lane says the proposition emanates from 
Covent Garden, and Covent Garden quotes Liston and says ‘‘ Wice wersa.”’ The 
fact is, we believe, that it did emanate from the necessities of the latter theatre, 
which has been most wofully unsuccessful. That they should wish to include the 
rival theatre in such an arrangement, is natural, as it might have given them a 
chance of success ; but it was very unreasonable for the managers to suppose that 
Drury Lane, with moderate success, would reduce itself to the same shifts as 
Covent Garden with none. 

Again and again, we apprise the actors that, by their exorbitant demands, they 
are ultimately ruining themselves as well as the proprietors. They seem to have 
no fellow-feeling with their employers ; and again and again, we say, it is the high 
salary of the superior actors which ruins the theatres and starves four-fifths of the 
profession, 

When Mr. Harris quitted Covent Garden Theatre, his maximum of salary was 
twenty pounds per week: since that period, the same sum per night has been 
ahnost the minimum of the Star System. No establishment can stand this ; and 
this is another important secret of their want of success. But we must leave these 
general observations. 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—During the last month, the management has given 
most of its attention to opera. It has performed ‘‘ Love in a Village,” ‘‘ The 
Duenna,”’ and ‘‘ Artaxerxes,”’ in a manner quite creditable to the establishment. 
We do not think Mr. Wood improved ; and improvement in his wife was almost 
impossible. She is indeed a most delectuble singer ; and though she certainly 
does not tell so much to the tenderer feelings of our nature, she electrifies us by 
her powers. Mr. Templeton maintains his ground more than respectably ; with 
cultivation he bids fair to rank among the first tenor singers of the day. A Miss 
Field has made her début here, and very successfully ; and this success shows 
more merit in a performer who has really very little else to recommend her, It is 
astonishing how a pretty face softens the severity of criticism, and inclines our ear 
half a note sharper or flatter accordingly as the performer may sing. But Miss 
Field pleases the public without this aout, and therefore deserves more praise. 
We are glad, in the opera of ‘‘ Artaxerxes,” to see Miss Pearson again brought 
forward. We have always thought this young lady very unfairly treated by many 
of our cotemporaries, who, with a severity of criticism, have frequently preyudged 
her, the closer to draw their own conclusions, after having almost paralysed her 
efforts. Weare glad, however, to see that Miss Pearson has good sense enough 
to withstand these unjust attempts, and does not permit the difhidence which they 
are calculated to excite, to prevent her professional exertions. In Artaxerxes 
she exerted herself very efficiently, and received her meed of applause even amidst 
her enemies. The song of ‘‘ In Infancy”’ was given with a simplicity that we 
should like to see imitated by singers of greater name and fame ; and we are quite 
convineed that, with a little more action and self-confidence, Miss Pearson might 
become a useful ornament to any stage. 
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The only novelty produced at this theatre has been a v 
of “* Le Philtre,”” by Mr. Planché, 
is almost impossible for the plot to 
the original piece. The E 
detailed in music ; 
the essential points 
the music. 

_The music of this piece is certainly highly dramatic, an 
tively. Mrs. Wood, however, would 
beauty consists in its simplicity. 

Madame Vestris has also given a version of this opera. 

We are glad to see so sensible an improvement in the dances at this theatre, 
which are arranged with a great deal of elegance by the ballet -mistress, Miss Bar- 
nett. ‘There is a dance in * Figaro,” admirably performed by a pupil of hers, 
a Mademoiselle Rose, who bids tair to do us much credit to her mistress as Jose- 
phine does at the Olympic, who is likewise one of this lady's pupils. 


theatre ersion of Scribe’s opera 
Phis is cleverly adapted to the music ¢ but it 
be made out by any body unacquainted with 
nglish ear is not quick enough to catch the plot that is 
and we wonder Mr. Planché’s tact did not induce him to give 
in dialogue, instead of wrapping them up in the obscurity of 


hatic | was given very effec- 
do well to give it with less ornament. Its 


Covent Garven Tueratre.—This theatre has also drawn the only two new pieces 
that it has presented, from the French; one of them, ‘* Fra Diavolo’’—an opera 
hkewise with Auber’s music—had been twice represented at other theatres. It is 
certainly most delightfully got up; and Braham, who appeared in it for the first 
time, not only delighted us by his singing, but astonished us by his acting. Miss 
Romer, too, made a very successful hit in this piece, and Mr. Penson and Miss 
Cawse contributed not a little to its success. 

The other piece is a translation of Scribe’s piece of the ‘* Diplomat,”’ from the 
pen of Kenny. The only difference from the original is, that the hero is turned 
into an Irishman, and gives the title of the ‘‘ Irish Ambassador’ to the piece. 
This we cannot but feel a defect, and imagine Mr. Kenny must have been more 
guided by the resources of the house, and the matériel that he had to work with, 
than by his own tact. The farce is certainly pleasant; but we confess we have no 
patience to go a-criticizing nothing but translations, and shrink from the idea that 
we are indebted to the French for every novelty that is brought forward, 


Among the novelties in preparation, are Spohr’s opera of ‘* The Alehymist,”’ at 
Drury Lane; and ** Anne of Cleves,’ at Covent Garden. But the great efforts of 
both theatres now are directed to the Pantomimes, of both of which green-room 
report speaks highly. We confess ourselves among those who can still enjoy a 
good Pantomime. 


—_—— — -—— — 


MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Surrey Zoo.ocicat Garpens.—This excellent establishment is not yet perfected, 
but it promises to be one of the first establishments of the kind in Europe. The 
grounds are much better adapted for the purpose than those of the Zoological Society 
in the Regent’s Park. They contain a noble piece of water, and stately trees ; and 
the site of the south side of the metropolis is warmer, and the soil and walks not so 
cold and chilly from clay stratum as the cold northern aspect of the Park, There 
is nothing in the Garden of the Zoological Society to equal, in size and beauty, the 
menagerie of the Surrey Gardens, which is a vast dome of glass, where all the ani- 
mals are kept in the temperature of their native climes. We shall shortly enter 
into more particulars respecting this establishment, which is under the superinten- 
dence of one experienced practical man, Mr. Cross ; and, therefore, far more likely 
to prosper as respects the objects of curiosity it affords, than where a committee 
directs the detail—a thing fatal to the best formed societies. We do not mean 
that committees should not controul accounts and regulate matters unconnected with 
the practical part of such undertakings ; but they rarely confine themselves to such 
limits, and too commonly end in jobbing. 


Rurxs or Pareneue.—These ruins extend for more than twenty miles, along the 
summit of the ridge which separates the country of the wild Maya Indians (in- 
cluded in the district of Peten) from the state of Chiapas, and must anciently have 
embraced a city and its suburbs. The principal buildings are erected on the most 
prominent heights, and to several of them, if not to all, stairs were constructed. 
From the hollows beneath, the steps, as well as all the vestiges whieh time bas 
left, are wholly of stone and plaster. The principal edifice I have discovered, and 
styled the palace, is built in several squares ; but the main hails, or galleries, run in 
a direction from the N.NE. tothe S.SW. Allowing for the variation of the com- 
pass, which is 9 E., this position, and its perpendicular, are most exactly observed 
in all the edifices 1 have examined, be their situation what itmay. This is the 
more temarakble, as it does not arise from the formation of streets, as no such regu- 
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lar communications existed between the houses. lhese are formed of galleries 
eiglit feet wide, separated by walls a yard thick, and two rows of galleries complete 
the building : the height of the walls to the eaves is nine feet, and thence three 
yards more to the tup, to which the roofs incline, being covered by horizontal 
stones a foot wide. The chasms between the inner roofs of the two galleries were 
originally filled up, though containing large niches, and now universally grown 
over with bushes and trees. The stones, of which all the edifices are built, are 
about eighteen inches long, nine broad, and two thick, cemented by mortar, and 
gradually inclining when they form a root, but always placed horizontally : the out- 
side euves are supported by large stones, which project about two feet. Doors are 
numerous in all the halls, and the spaces which contained the top bewms are exactly 
preserved in the stone, though the wood-work has entirely disappeared. All the 
habitations must have been exceedingly dark, if the doors were of wood and kept 
shut; as the windows, though many, are but small circular and square perfora- 
tions, and subject to no particular arrangement. Evidently the architects avoided 
symmetry, not from ignorance but design. Besides the niches in the roof and the 
windows, the walls are perforated by a of the shape of the letter I; each 
about two feet wide: they are very frequent; and, though they completely pierce 
the wall, are separated in the middle by a partition of plaster: their use 1 cannot 
divine. Several holes in the walls also contain stone pillars, from six inches 
to one foot high; some capable of holding the strongest animal, and others deli- 
cately small ; inserted both high and low, end not alweys opposite one another, 
The front of the palace contained five doors, lofty and wide, as in all the buildings : 
on each of the pillars which separate them is an erect human figure in relievo: in 
most of these, throughout the ruins, it is difficult to distinguish men from women, 
as their dress appears the same; the head adorned with high plumes, the breast 
and arms naked, with necklaces and bracelets, and sometimes covered by a short 
tippet: the middle and thighs enclosed in a wrapper, crowded with ornaments, and 
its ends finely worked, hanging down between the legs, which are naked, as well as 
the feet. Some figures are distinguished by the awkward height of their head- 
dress, aud the unnatural horizontal projection of the bows and ends of the sash 
which fastens the wrapper: all the heads are in profile, and many hold long staves 
in their hands, headed by some undefinable objects ; but no weapons are to be seen 
with any of the figures or basso-relievos, and none have ever been found but flint 
heads of arrows or lances, similar, though larger, to those used by the wild Indians 
ut the present day. There are also some squatted figures, apparently of plebeians, 
with wrappers, but without any ornaments or head-dress, ‘The sashes, &e. of se- 
veral appear to have been coloured, and even much of the writing was painted. 
‘Lhe erend centre entrance of the palace, joining its two front galleries, and under 
which TP heve bivouacked, never had any door, and its top is circular: behind, the 
second gallery steps descend into an inner court, and on each side of them are 
three gigantic busts, worked 1n relievo, on inclined stones. In another of the courts 
are the remains of a square tower, still about 100 feet high, though its top has fallen : 
the steps which lead up through its interior are rectangular, and it contains a regu- 
lor series of doors or windows. In one of the galleries of the palace is a sort of 
picture, contained on a stone of an oval shape, about two yards in diameter; the 
figures are in relievo, and still bear evidence of having been coloured: a female, 
dressed as above described, and with ear-rings, sits cross-legged on a seat or sofa, 
which is just large enough to hold her, and has at each end the representation of an 
animal's head. with a collar round the neck ; a person, apperently an old woman, 
dressed in a tippet and wrapper, both worked like a plaid, presents on her knees, 
to the sitting female, a human head, adorned with a solitary tuft of feathers. The 
back of the head is turned towards the lady, who looks earnestly on it, while her 
expression of grief and horror is well represented,—her right hand is near her 
heart, and the left rests on her thigh. Some square tablets are inscribed in the 
upper part ot the picture ; the wall arouad is of various colours, and an inscription 
in the cornice overhead is painted in two horizontal rows of small square tablets. 
Near this is the principal entrance to the vaults, which run underneath the palace, 
and which I have explored by candle-light, though much annoyed by the large bats 
that infest all the ruins. Over this same entrance are worked, in relievo, the figure 
ofa rabbit on one side, and an ugly human figure on the other ; both surrounded by 
filagree work, apparently imitating boughs and feathers. The architecture of the 
vaults is similar to that of the buildings above ground, <A female head over one of 
the passages, with an ornament pendent from her nose, represents grief or sleep. 
This circumstance, and that of the vaults containing a number of what are appa- 
rently stone couches, lead me to suppose they were used as dormitones. The 
building which I name the study stands on a neighbouring and bigher hill than the 
palace, and the ascent to it is very steep; it has five doors, each with evidence of 
having contained wooden frames, the pillars or walls separating them containing 
full-length figures of about six feet high, one of which is dressed in a petticoat 
reaching nearly to the ancle, and fringed at the bottom, bearing, as well as another 
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figure, naked infants on their right arms, and not in the manver of the modern In- 
cian women, who always set their children astride on their hips. The inside walls 
of the study contain three large stone quadrangles, each divided by indented lines 
into 240 equal compartments, about six inches square, twelve running from top to 


bottom, and twenty from side to side, and coutaining different characters in relieve. 


The same characters appear to be very rarely repeated in the various tablets. 

A building, apparently used for religious purposes, stands on a bill in the viei- 
nity, and still higher than the preceding editices ; two galleries form its foundation : 
the front one occupying its whole length, the back divided into three compartments, 
The eastern of these has the appearance of a dungeon, though its very small en- 
trance has no evidence of a door, The western compartment is a simple room; 
the centre piece also without a door; but from the pillars inserted, as already de- 
scribed, in the walls, | conjecture it had curtains. ‘This room has a small chapel 
built within it, having a flat top: the back of the chapel, and two stone ny 
which form the front, but leave between them a wide entrance, are highly and 
elegantly worked in relievo, On the west stone is the representation of a man 
looking towards the entrance, bis head adorned with boughs and feathers; a small 
crane 1s seated on one of the boughs, with a fish in its mouth; he has a tippet, 
trousers half-way down the thigh, bunds round his calves, and a sort of boot with- 
out soles, only covering the back of the leg,—a horrid figure squatted down, with 
its buck turned to the upright one, has no feet, but its legs terminate ina tail, The 
other slab contains a hideous old man, with a bough in his mouth. Opposite these 
two figures are stone pillars, as elsewhere observed both near the floor and higher 
up, to which victims or culprits may have been tied. Inside, on the back wall of 
the chapel, are two small human figures ; the larger one placing the head of aman 
adorned with feathers on the top of a cross, such a one exactly as used by Chris- 
tians ; the other represents a child, both looking at the head, barefooted, with their 
ancles adorned ; behind each of them are sets of square tablets, containing charac- 
ters very neatly executed, Perhaps | am wrong in supposing this to be a chapel, 
and that human victims were sacrificed in it; these deeds have generally been 
executed in the presence of large assemblies of people, while but comparatively 
few could have witnessed them if done here. ‘This might, therefore, have been a 
canopy under which magistrates sat in the administration of justice. Above all 
these rooms two narrow parallel walls ascend to a height of eighty feet above the 
ground ; they are perforated by squares, and between them one ascends by project- 
ing stones to the top, whence there is a most extensive view over the plains to the 
north, About two hundred yards below the palace a limpid stream has its rise; it 
bursts from between the rocks, and is covered over from its source for more than a 
hundred yards, by a gallery which follows its bend ; where the gallery ends, there 
is evidence of a continuation of edifices for about fifty yards more down the course 
of the stream : the whole appears a strange arrangement. Not far hence is a prison 
on the edge of a stupendous precipice : by placing a stone over it, the captive was 
effectually prevented from escaping, though large windows in the edge of the pre- 
cipice admitted light and an extensive view. The whole of the ruins are now 
buried in a thick forest, and months might be delightfully employed in exploring 
them. My time is unfortunately limited ; but | have seen sufficient to ascertain 
the high civilization of their former inhabitants, and that they possessed the art of 
representing sounds by signs, with which I hitherto believed no Americans pre- 
vious to the conquest were acquainted, rhe neighbouring wis! for muny 
leagues distant, contains remains of the ancient labours of its people, bridges, 
reservoirs, monumental inseriptions, subterraneous edifices, &c.; but this oe was 
evidently the capital, and none could be better chosen for the metropolis of a civi- 
lized, commercial, and extended nation ; having from its elevation a most delightful 
temperature ; behind it a still cooler region for the supply of such productions as a 
warmer sun does not admit of ; and before it the extensive flat, and hot regions of 
Tabasco and Yucatan,—the former in the more immediate neighbourhood, inter- 
sected by large, deep, and navigable rivers, which, with their innumerable ramifi- 
cations and connexions with the sea, offer every facility for an immense commerce, 
It is strikingly remarkable, the almost exact corresponding afer yogis coun- 
try in the new, with that which Egypt held in the old world, placec ot resp 
of the northern and southern continents, with a Mediterranean sea, a de ta, anc hy 
isthmus. Every thing bears testimony that these surprising people y ay not p yi 
sically dissimilar from the present Indians; but their civilization far em oy 
that of the Mexicans and Peruvians: they must have existed long L-Xbed to 4 
fourteenth century ; since the former, who would have been their he ’ sett ieee 
not deficient in enterprize and talent, would certainly otherwise eye earnt rom 
them the art of writing. 1 would say, that this nation was destroyer tans icrup- 
tion of barbarians from the north-west, which 1s an additional ag ay 0d cathe 
them a much higher antiquity than the foundation of Mexico, as one pre viene o 
that event it is known that no such irruptions had taken eee all the Vadiane 
that the Maya language is derived from them : it is still spoken by a ¢ Indians, 
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and even by most of the other inhabitants throughout Yucatan, the district of 
eten, and the eastern part of Tabasco; the Puetunc, a slight corruption of it. is 
spoken in this immediate vicinity, and to the south-west, nearly as far as the Pa 
cific, Why this original language should be more corrupted near the ancient seat 
of empire than in the distant provinces, is no more to be accounted for than the 
greater similarity of the Portuguese than the Italian to the Latin. The following 
words are Maya and Puctunc,—Aing, sun; uh, moon; ek, stars; ha, water: kak, 
fire. There isa great sunilarity betw een these l iInguuces and those spoken further 
to the south throughout the state of Guatemala, particularly in numeration, which in 
the Puctune is as follows, and the Maya differs but little from it ;—1, humpel; 
2, chapel; 3, ushpel; 4, chumpel ; 5, hopel; 6, wokpel; 7, hukpel; 8, washakpel ; 
9, bolompel ; 10, lakumpel. 

With regard to the present inhabitants of these regions, the wild Indians to the 
south are an uncivilized and timid tribe, who occupy an immense tract of country 
in the interior of the continent ; and the subdued Indians who inhabit the states of 
Chiapas and Tabasco are equally in a low scale of improvement. When asked who 
built these edifices, they reply, ‘* The devil!’ A pretty village, styled Palenque, 
and which hus had the honour of giving its name to these ruins, was built about a 
century ago, six miles to the north-east. The longevity of its inhabitants, and the 
beauty of its women, prove the excellence of this climate. At a party there, afew 
days ago, I inquired of the priest and alcalde, as the oracles of Palenque, who they 
supposed were the builders of these ancient edifices. The priest shook his head, 
and hinted at their being antediluvian! while the alealde stoutly affirmed that 
they must have been built by a colony of Spaniards prior to the conquest. — Literary 
(racette. 

rhe Plates to the work on Mexican Antiquities, executed by Mr. Agho, for Lord 
Kingsborough, also relate to these ruins.— Ep. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Kept at Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37/ 32° NN. Longitude 3/ 51% West of Creenwich. 

The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surtace of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 
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pea ‘Range Range ——a Rain | a 
*! of of & in Prevailing Weather. 
+ BSA. | nn . W ins. 
Ther. | Barom. Inches) 
Octob | 
23 42.62 20.814-20,76 S.W. 15 |Evening clear, the rest of the day cloudy. 
24 35-62 20,89-20,06 S.W. | .125 (\Cloudy, with heavy rain in the evening. 
25 42.50 29,86-20,05 S.W. .L (Clondy, with freqnent rain in afternoon & eveng. 
26 46-57 20,54-20, 18 S.W. 3 (Cloudy ; frequent heavy rain daring the day. 
27 46-57 (29,66 20,78) S.E.& S.W. | 225 [Except the evening, cloudy with frequent rain. 
’ 28) 43-57 (30,00.30,00 S.W £2) |Generally clear. 
| 20 40 58 30.18 30,22 SW. Generally clear. 
30 33-53 30,17-30,14 S.W. iMorng. clear, afternoon cloudy, rain in evening. 
3L ASV 30,13 30,08 S.W. Generally cloudy. 
! Nov. 
! 1 42-57 20,.0029081) S.EL& SW. | \General clond, with rain in the evening. 
2 45-52 20,72 20,60 S.W. .2 (Clear eveng., the rest of day cloudy, with rain. 
3 30-52 2.52 20,42 S.W. Generally clear. 
128.40 20.66 20,74 S.W. Generally clear. 
| § 31-47 (20,26.20,51)8.b. E. & S.W. (Generally cloudy, with rain, except the eveng. 
6 20-53 29,236-29,13) S.EL A S.W. «1 (Cloudy, with frequent rain. 
7 30-51 '20,30-20,51S.W. & S. bo W.) 075) (Generally clear, trequent lightg. in the evening. 
& 38-40 20,56-20,60 S.W. Generally clear. 
9 27-47 30,04-30,26 NL N.W.& N.W. Kenerally clear. 
10 22-45 30,32-30,16 W.b. N-&S.W. iE xcept morning cloudy, with rain in evening. 
i Il 43.53 30,15-30,20 SW. 225 Cloudy. 
12 45.53 30,10 30,14 NW. Clondy, except the morning. 
13 43-53 30,08-30,00 NW. Clondy, except the afternoon and evening. 
14 24-435 30.02 20.85 BD. We Morning clear, rest of the day clondy, with rain. 
15 27-43 20.46-20,37 . WwW. el iExee pt the afternoon, ae nerally clear. 
16 27-41 20,26 20,3 N.W. & S.W. Morning and evening clear, afternoon cloudy. 
7 22-35 20,51-29,58 SW. Clondy : evening very foggy. 
IS 23.41 20,60 20,65 NW. Morning clear, evening foggy. 
YM Q4-Al VO 42082 VV Do iClear, exc pt the morning. 
20. 27-41 ;ze,H120 50) NWA SW Afternoon clear, rest ofthe day clondy, with ram 
21, 31-57 20.58.9074 XV.\ 9 ‘Qeneral clond, rain in the tern 
22 50.58 20.76 2,1 sv > General cloud, with frequent 
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NEW PATENTS, 

HW. uu. W erninck, of North Terrace, Camberwell, for improvements in apparatus 
or methods for preserving lives of persons, and property, when in danger of ship 
wreck, by speedily converting boats or small vessels of ordinary dese ription into 
life boats, and other apparatus or means applicable to the same objects, 
cated by a foreigner. September 24, 1831, 

J. Lang, ot Greenock, Scotland, for Improvements in machinery for spreading, 
drawing, roving, or spiuung flax, hemp, and other fibrous substances, dressed 
or undressed. September 24, 1851. 

J. Gillot, of Birmingham, for an improvement in the making or manufacturing of 
metallic pens. September 27, 1851. | : 

J. Myatt, of Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury Square, for the invention of an article 
to be worn on the feet as a substitute for pattens or clogs, which he denominates 
Myatt’s Health Preserver. September 27, 1851. 

O. St. George, of Great Cumberland Street, Middlesex, for improvements in ma- 
chinery for acquiring power in tides or currents. Communicated by a foreigner, 
September 28, 1851. 

M. Berry, of 66, Chancery Lane, Middlesex ; communicated by M. Jean Nicholas 
Senechal, Ingenieur des Ponts et Chaussees, France; for improvements in the 
boilers or generators of steam, or other vapour, and in engines to be worked by 
steam or vapour, for propelling or actuating machinery on lind, and vessels or other 
flouting bodies on water, and also in the mode of condensing such steam or y upour, 
September 28, 1851, 

J. Heathcoat, of Tiverton, for improvements in the machinery used for making of 
bobbin or twist lace net, whereby net and other fabrics may be produced. Octo- 
ber 3, 1831. 

S. Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Road, Middlesex, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
for an improved Gas Meter. October 3, 1851, 

. D. Bradford, a citizen of the United States, now residing in Dorset Plice, St. 
Mary-le-bone, tor aninvention of improvements in lamps, Communicated by Solomon 
Andrews, residing at Amboy, New Jersey, in the United States of North America. 
October 4, 1851. 

J. Christopher, of New Bond Street, London, for an improvement in Clothes 
Buttons. October 7, 1851. 

W. Drake, of Bedminster, Bristol, for an improvement or improvements in tan- 
ning hides and skins. October7, 1851. 

G. Lowe, of Brick Lane, Middlesex, for an improvement or improvements in 
and connected with the manufacture of gas for illumination. October 12, 1851, 

W. Hale, of Colchester, Essex, for improvements m machinery or apparatus 
for propelling vessels, which improvements are also applicable for raising or 
forcing fluids. October 15, 1851. 

W.A. Jump, of Marston, Chester, for improvements in drawing or extracting 
salt from salt pans. October 14, 1851. 

J. Smith, and W. Dolier, both of Liverpool, for a durable copy-book or writing 
tablet, and improved delible ink to be used therewith, October 14, 1851, 

J. Cowderoy, of Britannia Street, Hoxton, Middlesex, for improvements in ma- 
chinery or apparatus to be used in the process of making or manufacturing bread 
and biscuits. October 14, 1851. 

T. Hi. Pollard, of Park Street, (;rosvenor Squire, Middlesex, for Improvements in 
chimneys, by the application of amechanical apparatus as a smoke « onductor,. Oee 
tober 19, 1851. 


, 
Communi 


HORTICULTURE, RURAL ECONOMY, Xe. 


Bers.—It is not to be expected that many w ib attend to bee husbandry, merely 
for the sake of pleasure; but profit may induce others to follow that employment 
during their leisure hours. Often has the industrious labourer, or mechanic, been 
relieved from embarrassed circumstances, by the toil and labour of a swarm of 
bees. when he could avail himself of no other mode of relief.) Not only are bees of 
immediate profit to their owners ; but were they encouraged to the extent of which 
the pasture of the United Kingdom could permit, they might become even a source 
of national wealth. It is estimated hy persons ot learning, that the pu ture of Scot- 
land could maintain as many bees as would, on an average, produ > On a yes 
of honev, and 1,000,000 jh. of wax. Were this quantity tripled for England and Ire 
land, the produce ot the empire would be 12,000,000 pints of honey and 3,000,000 Th. 


ot wax annually Lhe mmcome that would thus orse trom honey, at the very mode 
te price of 5s. per pint, would amount to 0,000,0000, stering, an the wax at ty 

7 } 177 i! Tit! ‘*T P tat i 

per ponnd would produce 225,000, sterling affording, i round numbers, a = 


or . . +] re , eaneo “at 
rN DWM, nnually. Lhe rearing of the bees must therefor appeal toh , ob) 
4 stin the weltare otf their cour 


worthy of the consideration of all who feel an mitere 
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try. As there are few concerns more proititable than bees, in favourable seasons, 
considering the small expense that attends them, Lhumbly beg leave to lay before 
my readers the following estimate :—Suppose a person to commence with only two 
hives, which may cost 3/, 10s, sterling ;' and allowing each hive on an average, 
only to double their number annually, they would increase as follows in a period of 
ten yeurs : 


Ist year, : . : ‘ , , : . . ? hives. 
“nd do. . : . . ; ‘ ; : , 4+ do, 
Srd_ do, ‘ , ; ;: : ; , ; ; 8 do. 
ith do, : , , . . ‘ ; . : lo 6do,. 
oth do. , ‘ ‘ ; : ; ' >. . oY. do. 
6th do. ‘ ; ; 5 . ‘ . ° OL do, 
7th do, ‘ A . . . : . ° - 128 do, 
8th do. : : : ; ; ‘ . ; . 256 do. 
%h do, . ‘ ; . ' : . » M2 do. 
1th do. . : . wet do. 


At this rate, two hives would produce one thousand and twenty-four swarms in the 
period of ten years, which, at a very moderate calculation, would be worth 11. 15s. 
sterling each ; so that there would be a clear profit of 1792. sterling, for a little 
attention to the rearing and proper management of the bees—allowing the second 
and third swarms to pay tor the hives, stools, labour, and incidental losses. It may 
be supposed by the above estimate, that the seasons are favourable ; but allowmg 
titty hives to fail, from various causes, there would still remain 1704. 10s. sterling 
of cleur profit.2. The years 1824+ and 1825 were very favourable for bees : the latter 
was remarkably so. Almost every hive that year swarmed once, many of them 
twice, anda few even three times; when the store was collected, they weighed 
from twenty-five to forty [hy each hive. Notwithstanding, I read in the public 
paborss that honey, to the value of 240.0001, sterling, had been imported into Great 
iritain in the course of this same year, 1825—a most extraordinary sum, and one 
which, inmy bumble opinion, might have been easily saved to the nation, ifa 
stricter attention had been paid to the proper encouragement of our own bees. 
With regard to the profit arising from bees, 1t ought to be considered, that almost 
the whole income arising from the sale of honey and wax is clear profit, as they 
ure, atleast in Scotland, free from rents and taxes; and the culture of them does 
not impede or injure any other operation ; nor do they require the same constant 
attendance which most other things, in the train of rural employment, call for; as 
one person, with a little assistance at swarming time, might oversee five hundred 
hives. 

Nature having supplied them with magazines richly stored with food, and 
enabled them to provide tor themselves in due season, they put their owners to 
little or no expense in that article—-which cannot be said of any other of our ser- 
vants. Itis often the cose, when a man buys a bee-hive which proves a bad one, 
that he is led to think that bees will not thrive with him at all, and that it will be 
vain for him to try them any more. [| cannot say any thing, either for or against 
success in the first trial, but will insist upon good management; and as it must be 
allowed that bees, when properly munaged, are more profitable than many other 
speculutions, it ismy humble intention to give some plain and easy directions for 
munaging these very useful insects through the several seasons of the year, that 
they may prove ot advantage to their owners as well as to the country at large ; 
leaving the more curious than usetul description of the formation of the bee, its 
nature, generation, und other properties, to wiser heads than mine.— Treatise on 
Bee ‘, hy A iH allace , of Dal Slise. 


COMMERCIAL AND MONEY MARKET REPORT. 


\iruoven it may be said that drugs lie in a narrow compass, as far as their 
quantity in the country, und the amount ot cupital required lh the trade, Zo; 
still they have attracted the principal attention of commercial speculators since our 
last report. The apprehension of the spread of cholera immediately rendered 
merchants anxious to hold articles that were considered as antidotes to that mala- 
dy: and the consequence hus been that camphor has reached 181, 10s. per cwt., 
cajeput oil 9s. 6d. per oz. from 3s. Gd. and at that price very heavy before the ex- 
citement; and oil of peppermint 60s. per th. from 36s. ; American oil of pepper- 
mint, which was nominally quoted at Ss. %d. per }h. but was so dull of sale that 








' In South Britain 12s. or tts. is a fair price for a young swarm and the hive. 

® This calculation appears to us, in the gross, much too favourable ; besides 
which, the author has not allowed for the natural dissolution of the insect, or tor 
its destruction, for the purpose of collecting its store. 








Commercial Ry port. 


Ibo 
this price could not be obtained for it, has been freely bought at j0s. Mustard seed, 
und every other anti-cholera article, has proportionably advanced in value. 
= expected interruption in the commercial relations of this country and China, 
nus also had an effect upon the price of rhubarb und other commodities ot 
that class. 
Phe approach of Christmas has given a temporary, trifling animation to the Sugar 
Market, but still West India produce can only be noticed 


pr is under considerable de-« 
ession: or 


in which there has of late been so much excite- 
ment, hus had a re-action produced upon its transactions, and itis only mtenor de 
scriptions that are soucht atter ut present, ' 


Is. ddl. (Leeward Islands. ) 

Phe animation that was apparent early in Autumn, in the raw Cotton 
Market, has disappeared, and this article is held heavily both here and at Liver- 
pool, The home demand has slackened considerably 
probably until atter Christmas. ‘the raw Wool 
raw is held lightly. 

Of the leading manufacturers we should observe that they are generally not 
so active as they usually are, even at this season of the year. In some des ripuuous 
of woollen goods there is a great deal doing, but this only partially applies. 

Phere is tolerably extensive business doing in the East India Produce trade, 
particularly in cinnamon and pepper for exportation. 

rhe affair at Canton, to which we have referred above, has not as yet had much 
effect upon Tea, in which there is a steady trade and no particular alteration in 
price. 

Indigo has been changing hands steadily, but not extensively, at about the last 
Sales’ quotations, 

The home demand tor Tobacco has been limited for some time, but there have 
been some shipping orders executed in lower descriptions, 

In Irish Provisions the chief transactions have been in butter. 

Hops are well maintained in price, and the trade steady. 
out, but it is expected that it will be about 160,000), 


even coflee, 


, 
Ruin continues very heuvy ol sule ut 


. nnd Gepression W ill continue 
Marketis dull. Silk thrown and 


The duty is not yet 


‘Tur Money Manker.—There has been a decided disposition in Consols to ad- 
vance, since our last report, occasioned by the vast influx of unemployed ca- 
pital, and the expectation that, at all hazards, war would be avoided. ‘They were 
gradually rising to the 24th, the settling day in the English Stock Market, when the 
account became bearish, and three failures were announced ; the parties connected 
with which had all, either for themselves or principals they were acting tor, been 
speculating for the fall. The consequence was, when the defaulters were declared, 
a general desire to buy in the account was manifested, and the price of Con- 
sols weut as high as $4) 4. Ilowever they did not continue long at that quotation, 
and are now 8524 for the New Account, and 83} § for Money. Exchequer Bills have 
been drooping tor several days, ‘The heavy Stocks have fully participated in the 
firmness of Consols. 

Inthe Foreign Stock Exchange there has not been much doing, but the Transac- 
tions that have occurred, as will be seen by the list below, have generally been 
done at advancing quotations. The scarcity of Russian Stock has given an im- 
petus to it, and reports of a recognition of the Bouds of the Cortes of Spain by the 
Cabinet of King Ferdinand, which have periodically issued tor these six years, 
have strengthened this Stock in the London Market for the moment. ‘The other 
Foreign Securities have become firmer by rewson of the advance in Consols. 

No further failures have taken place than those we have noticed above ; and the 
balances consequent upon the settlement of the 24th, are under regular hquidation 
on this the pay-day for the differences. 

Money is very scarce both in and out of the Stock Exchanges, 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDs, 
On Friday, 25th of November. 


Three per Cents. 60, 70, Greek 23, 25.—Mexi 

can 33 half, 34 Peruvian 10 halt, 11 balt. 

Portnguese 48 half, 49 half.— Russian 100, half. 
Spanish 14 three-quarters, 15. 


SHARES, 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 
Consols 83 quarter, three-eighths.- Do. for 
Account 83 three-eighths, half.—-Three per Cents. 
Reduced 82 quarter, three-eighths.— Three and a 


Half per Cents. Do. 89 quarter, three-eighths. 
New Three and a Half per Cents, 91.— Four per 
Cents. 99, quarter. Bank Stock 190, 191.- 
India Stock 199, 200.— India Bonds 4, 2 Disc. 
Exchequer Bills 6, 8 Pm. 
POREICN STOCKS, 

Brazilian 44 quarter, three-quarters.— Chilian 

18, 19.— Columbian 13, 14. Danish 66 half, 67. 


—French Five per Cents. 95 halt, 96 half.— Do. 


Alliance Fire and Lite 7 quarter, &. 
Marine 3 three-quarters, 4 quarter. —Guardian 
Fire and Life 22 half, three-quarters Protector 
Fire 24,25 — Imperial Brazilian Mine 42 halt, 
13 half. — Canada 20 three-qnarters, 21 quarter, 

General Steam Navigation 5 quarter, three 
quarters. —I[rish Provisional Bank 25 half, 26. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM OCTOBER 11, TO NOVEMBER 15, 1831, INCLUSIVE. 


October 11.\-—T. Lever, King Street, London, 
Manchester warehouseman.—T. Bush, H. Fer- 
gusson, and D. M'Naught Liddell, London 
Street, Fencharch Street, merchants.—B. Wil 
kinson, Crown Court, Broad Street, wine-mer 
chant. T. Parnall and J. Frank, Clark's Place, 
Islington, linen drapers.—T. Suow, New Street, 


Covent Garden, grocer.—J. Bawden, Chard, 
Somersetshire, merchant.-—S. and F. Burstall, 
Kiugston-upou Hull, merchants. — J. Welsh, 


Whitehaven, Cumberland, tallow-chandler. 
W. Owen, St. Asaph, Flintshire, grocer.—T. 
Crownshaw, Shetheld, victualler. 

October 14.\—Tidmarsh, Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, cottee-house keeper. J. Tanner, Co 
vent Garden, cordwainer.— J. Tayler, Strand, 
Wine-merchant.—- W. Coates, Charing Cross, 
woollen-draper.— G. Bower, Caipping Barnett, 
Herts, linen-draper.— J. West, Forncett St. 
Peter, Norfolk, shopkeeper.—W. Underwood, 
Coaley Mills, Gloucestershire, edge-tool maker, 

J. Spier, Berkeley, Gloucestershire, wine 
merchant. J. Forest, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
innkeeper.—-G. Bowes Taylor, linen and wool 
lea draper. 

October I8.}—L. Lewis, Piccadilly, glass and 
china dealer.—J. Jones, New Road, White- 
chapel Road, stationer.—R. Newman, Old Ca 
vendish Street, Cavendish Square, victualler. 
J. Fox, Gravesend, cheesemonger.-—R. Strong, 
Thomas Street, St. George’s in the East, baker, 

G. J. Skilbeck, and J. Slater, King Street, 
Cheapside, and Manchester, Manchester ware 


5 


houseimen. E. Sansom, Oxford Street, straw 
hat manofacturer.—J. Rawling, Kelton Mill, 


Cumberland, miller. —T. Scott, Manchester, 
comimission agent,—C. Cattle, Whirley, York- 
shire, cattle-dealer.-—W. Booth, Salford, Lanca 
shire, grocer,-C. Roberts, Liverpool, miller. 
T. H.Webster, Forebridge, Staffordshire, builder. 

R. Thomas, Giyn, Lantrissent, cattle-dealer. 

W. Shaw, Huddersfield, victualler.-S. Cox, 
Bath, boarding-house keeper.-T. Harper, Dud- 
bridge Whart, Stroud, coal-dealer. 

October 21,)—-S. Appleing, Spital Square, silk- 
manufacturer. P, . Lewis, Kent Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, victualler.—R. and C. Burr, 
Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, npholster 
ers.——R. Dunell, St. John Street, Smithfield, 
dealer in hay.—T. and J. J. Johnson, Lant 
Street, Southw ark, carpenters.—G. H. Rickards, 
Cowley Road, Brixton, wine-wnerchant.R. V. 
Dawson, Chiswell Street, veterinary surgeon. 

W. Prentice, High Street, South «rk, iron 
monger, J. A. G. and F. G. D’Oliveiva, Old 
Jewry, merchants:—J. Sheppard, Lochlade, 
Gloucestershire, baker.—D. and C. Hope, Man- 
chester, silk-manufacturers, J. Harris, Ply - 
mouth, painter.—J. Firth, Manchester, cotton 
spinner.-R. P. Jackson, Liverpool, sail-maker. 

October 5 G. E. Atkinson, Leman Street, 
Goodman's Fields, painter.—J. Lake, South 
Molton Street, Bond Street, tailor.—W. W. 
W hitehouse, Worcester, skinner. R. Musgrove, 
Bristol, woollen draper. —G. Walley, Tunstall, 
Statfordshire, victualler.—J. Harrison, Liver 
pool, merechant,--T. Morgan, jun., Walk, Car 
marthenshire, maltster.—R. W. and R. Porter, 
Carlisle, ironfounders..-R. Bower, Liverpool, 
dealer in smalt.— W. Blavxland, W. Rinder, and 
T. Kav, Leeds, Yorkshire, cloth merchants, 
4. Stables, Horsforth and Leeds, money-seri 


vener,— PF. Wragee, Preston, Lancashire, sta- 
(loner, 

October %.) —J. Burn, Newport Market, 
Soho, china-dealer. W. Maddock, Portsea, 


Hants, coal merchant._J. A. Lamb, Battersea, 


victualler, — T. Shepard, Upper Marylebon 
Street, victualler.-B. Howell and W. Bennett 
Baker, Charles Street, Cavendish Square, iron 
mongers.—— TI. Allinson, Manchester, commission 
agent. — J. Grabam, Liverpool, linen-draper, 
W. Vicker \. Brereton, Cheshire, innkes per. 
T. Rundle Bright, Devonport, ironmonyver.- 
G. F. Baker, Batheaston, Somersetshire, silk 
mannfacturer.—L. Y. Provo, Newton Abbott, 
Devonshire, ironmonger.-M. Moses, Newport, 
Monmouthshire, coal-imerchant. 

November 1. r. Capper and 6b. Capper, 
Beaufort Buildings, Strand, coal-merchants. 

J. Sinith, George Place, Camden Town, silver 
smith. W. H. Kempster, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey, rectifier..W. Morse, Farringdon Street, 
dealer in glass.J. Gapp, Seymour Mews, St. 
Marylebone, livery-stable keeper.—J. Hodkin 
son and R. Dyson, George Street, Hanoves 
Square, tailors, EK. Foard, Brighton, Sussex, 
Wine-merehant. — W. Quinton, Walsall, Stat 
fordshire, victualler.—T. Pratt, Exeter, drug 
gist.—W. Scott, Newbottle, Durham, miller. 

S. M. Lazarus, Bath, soap-maker.—-A. Turner, 
Luddenden Foot, Yorkshire, carpet-manufac 
turer.-J. Oldland, Wotton-under- Edge, Glou 
cestershire, clothier. E. Lees, Manchester, 
bread baker.—J. Brettell, Bristol, cheese-factor, 

November 4.}—J. Stephen, Great St. Helen's, 
Wine merchant.—-E. P. Wills, Chichester, Sus 
sex, tailor.—-W. W. Tayler, Marylebone Lane, 
wine merchant.—R. Whayman, West Smith 
field, victualler.—J. Heritage, Uxbridge, dra 
per.—-T. Shirley, New Bridge Street, Black 
friars, wine and spirit merchant. H. Wood, 
Jermyn Street, upholsterer.—T. Gates, White 
Hart Court, Lombard Street, money -serivener. 

J. Phillips, jun., Great Newport Street, china 
and glass dealer.—W. Cannings, Bath, uphol 
sterer.—M. Evans, Penmaen Colliery, Mon 
monuthshire, coal-merchant.—T. Mansfield and 
J. Hackney, Cobridge, Staffordshire, earthen 
Ware manufacturers, B. Clarkson, Selby, York 
shire, banker. —J. Scholfield and J. Clough, 
Selby, Yorkshire, bankers.—W. Whitworth 
and N. Whitworth, Manchester, corn-factors. 
D. Field, Garford, Berks, mealman.—W. Vie 
kery, Brereton, Cheshire, innkeeper.—D. Mel 
drum, Bath, haberdasher. 

November 3.|—G. B. Billows, Poole, iron 
monger.—T. Andrew, Harpenden, Herts, baker. 
—A. Clugston and C. Pearce Chapman, Paul's 
W hart, Thames Street, merchants.—W. Harvey 
and T. Grice, Holloway, builders._J. Jones, 
Bushey, Herts, silk-throwster.—W. Eastwood, 
Waterloo Road, Surrey, linen-draper. Cc, 
Green, Cheltenham, cooper and coal-merchant. 

S. Huxstep, New House Farm, Thanning 
ton, Kent, dealer in pigs.-G. Wright, Wood 
house, Leeds, stone- mason, 7. Lb. Hawkins, 
Stafford, plumber. — J. Golding, Manchester, 
draper.—-J. Hirst, Leeds, corn-factor.—J. Trea 
sure, Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, shop 
keeper.—Jaber Hunt, Bath, grocer. 

November 11.) H. Hickman, Devonshire 
Place, Edgeware road, brickmaker.—A. Archi 
bald, Thayer Street, Manchester Square, coal! 
merchant.—T. Bott, Hart Street, Covent Gar 


der, farrier._J. Careless, Sweeting’s Alley, 
Cornhill, victualler. W. Cross, Old Swan 
Whart. Londen Bridve, coal-merchant. — E. 
Goodrick, Huntingdon, linen-draper.--J. Gui 
ver, Entield Highway, stage-master.—C. Law 
rence and A. Hoggins, Philpot Lane, mei 
chants._-W.J. Brown, Great Winchester Street, 


silkinan.— EF. Hodges Baily, Perey Street, Tot 
tenham Conart Road, scniptor.—W. Hawkins, 
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A. A. Fry, Great Ormond Street, 
dealer.—C. Newman, Pancras Lane » Cheapside, 


Darlington Place, 


carpenter, 


Southwark Road, 


agent. J. Watts, Corsley Heath, Wilts, erocer. 

W. Wiltshire, Frome-Selwood, Somerset 
shire, innholder.—J. Swindells, Manchester, 
mercer.—J. and T. Barston, Grantham, Lin 
colnshire, ironmongers. EK. Bevan and Michael 
Gates, Bristol, merchants.--R. Harrison, Bis 
mingham, drugyvist.—G. Alsop, Luoxeter, Stat 
fordshire, surgeon.--T, Winterton, Earl Shil 
ton, Leicestershire, spirit-imerchant.—G,. Odell, 
Northampton, horse dealer. M. Woodward, 
Rugeley, Statiordshire, mercer.—J. Maynard, 
Brighthelmstone, draper. ; 

November 5. H. Watson, Regent Street, 
printseller.- E. Edwards, Holborn, china dealer, 

T. Woodrutte, Ramses y, Essex, cattle-dealer, 

W. Marsters, Aldenham, Herts, corn-dealer. 

J. Paterson, Tonbridge, coal-merchant.—R. 
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Brown, 
Hone, 
Aspinall, Gilt 
W. Church, Mark 


Gilham, Romford, wine-merchant.—J. 
St. Mary athill, wine merehant B. 
Greenwich, cabinet-maker. J. 
spur Street, boot maker 
Lane, wine merchant. P. Woodman, sen, 
Piccadilly, corn dealer. H. Crutehley Jenkins, 
Bridge House Place, Southwark, coffee house 
kee per. Be 4 ress, Bristol, prevision mercham. 
KR. Greenongh, Manchester, manufactures 
R. Boast, Hunslet, \ orkshive, 


Leeds, inn 


keeper.— W. Maurice, Dudley, Worcestershire, 
printer, B. Coulthard, Bolton, Lancashire. 
bleacher FP. F. Wracce, Lincoln, schoolmaster. 

P. Perry, Hilton, Shropshire, talor. —~M. La 
verack and C. Marten Laverack, Kingston 
upon-Hull, corm-factors. J. Leighton, North 


Shields, victualler.— J, 
cabinet-maker. W. 
sulk warehouseman,.—J 
ftruiterer, 


Cannings, jon., Bath. 
Dunnett, Manchester, 

Eliot, Birmingham, 
W. Parr, Bristol, silversmith. 


Beauchamp, Holborn Bars, pawnbroker.—€. 


HISTORICAL 
POLITICAL 


House or Commons. 


REGISTER. 


JOURNAL. 


September 22.— Mr. Littleton presented a petition from the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of the county of Stafford, complaining that the opera 
tion of the Beer Bill had increased immorality and crime amongst their parishioners 

Colonel Evans presented several petitions, praying for inquiry into the case ot 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle.—Mr. Hume presented a petition from a person named Kd 
ward Wyndhurst, who resided at Chelsea, and having been in London, had pur 
chased two copies of a Political Handkerchief printed on entico, which he was carry 
ing home, when he was met by a man on the way, who earnestly importuned him to 
sell one ofthem : he very reluctantly consented, and for which he was taken in cus- 
tody by the man, who turned out to be a policeman in disguise, and had beeu 
sentenced to three months at the House of Correction, Coldbath-tields, by a Ma 
gistrate. 

Sept. 25.—The Scotch Reform Bill was read a second time : 
on the reading, 209 for, and 94 against the motion. 

Sept. 26.—The House divided on the amendments of the Lords to the Lunatic 
Asylum Bill: when the House divided 55 tor, and 66 against them.—Mr. Pereeval 
divided the House against the grant to Maynooth College, 47 for, and 148 against 
the motion. 

Sept. 27.-——A petition having been presented from Winchester by Mr. Mildmay, 
praying that an opportunity might be afforded to Mr. Baring to clear himself of the 
calumnious allegations that had been made against him in the case of the Deacles, 
Colonel Evans said he had a petition to present of directly opposite sentiments, 
and implicating Mr. Baring. Mr. Hume also presented three petitions on the same 
subject, including one from Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. Colonel Evans then rose to 
move the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the conduct of Mr, 
Bingham Baring in arresting Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. Mr. O'Connell said, he rose, 
at the request of the Deacles, to postpone the motion til Thursday. Mr. Baring 
was very indignant at this suggestion, and spoke of conspiracies. Mr. O'Connell 
replied that he bad nothing to do with English conspiracies ; he knew nothing of 
the parties ; in making the request he was only complying with the wish of others. 
A division took place : For the motion 31, against it 78; majority againstit 47, 

Sept. 28.—Atter some unimportant business, the House went into a committee of 
Supply, and various sums were voted for the public service. 

Sept. 29.—No motion of importance came betore the House. . 
Sept. 50.—The House went into a committee on the Vestries Regulation Dill. 
The amendments of the Lords to the Game bill were adopted ; and the louse went 

into a committee of Supply. 

October 3.—-The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that the Revenue for the 
present year would be 47,250,000/. ; the expenditure 1.756, 521L. leaving a half-mual 
lion surplus. . 

Oct. 4.—The House being in committee on the Scotch Reform Hill, a division 
took place on the motion that the boroughs of Peebles and Selkirk should be 
thrown into the county, which was supported by Lord Althorp : For the e| 
1 i, against it 60: majority tor Ministers a (Clause three, enumerating the eoun 
ties to return one Member severally or jointly, being read, Sir G. Murray moved 
’ ild return two Members. 
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This was opposed by Lord Althorp; and on a division there appeared, for tl 
amendment 61, against it 115; majority 32. 

Oct. 5.—The House divided on the third reading of the Vestries Bill: Oo tor 
and 8 against it. 

Oct. 6.—The House divided on the third reading of the Truck Bill, Mr. Hume 
moving that it be read a third time that day six months; Ayes 4, Noes 61.—Th: 
Bankruptcy Court Bill was debated, and the Vestries Bill read a third time. 

Oct. 7.—The Bankruptey Court Bill was debated. The Appropriation clause, 
that officers in the navy should be placed on the same footing as those of the army, 
when holding offices on half-pay was agreed to. Sir C. Wetherell stating Seotel 
Exchequer Court Regulation Bill ua mere job, moved it be read that day SiN 
months. Ayes 31, Noes 95; majority for Ministers 64. : 

Oct. 10.—Lord Ebrington moved ** That while the House deeply laments th 
present fute of the Bill, which wus brought in for the reform of the represen- 
tation, in favour of which the opinion of the country had been unequivocally 
expressed, and which was matured by discussion the most anxious and most car 
ful, we feel ourselves called on to re-assert our firm udherence to the principles and 
leading provisions of that measure, and to express our unabated contidence in the 
perseverance of that Ministry who, Ih introducing and conducting this measure, 
have consulted the best interests of the country.’ Mr. C. Dundas seconded thy 
motion. Mr. Goulburn opposed it. After a long and spirited debate, the Hous 
divided, 329 for, and 196 against the motion ; majority for Ministers 151. 

Oct. 11.— Mr. Sadler obtained leave to bring in a Bill to improve the condition o 
agricultural labourers. 

Oct. 12.—A desultory debate took pl: ce on the outrages committed by mobs in 
consequence of the rejection of the Retorm Bill.—Mr. G. U. Vernon moved that 
new writ should be issued for Liverpool ; Aves 95, Noes 67. 

Oct. 15,.—After some desultory debate on the resistance said to be offered in ce: 
tain places to the payment of parish rates, The Llouse divided; tor goimmg ito a 
committee on the Bankruptey Court Bill, 107 ; tora special committee, 51.) Su 
C. Wetherell moved to omit the words trom the clause that related to four judges, 
and provide the court consist ofone. ‘The House divided, Ayes 19, Noes 71.--The 
House then divided on the adjournment of the question of the Sugar Retining Bill 
on account of the lateness of the hour, Noes 49, Ayes 12.) After the Bill had been 
debated for a short time, the House adjourned, 

Oct. 14.—-The resumption of the debate having been moved on the Bankruptcy 
Court Bill, Mr. Freshtield expressed a hope that it might not come into operation 
till June next. The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that, if it were thought 
right to pass the Bill, the Government thought that the public should have the 
benefit of it as speedily as possible. 

Oct. 17.—The House having gone into a committee on the Bankruptey Court Bill, 
Sir C. Wetherell and other honourable members offered many objections to the 
various clauses. ‘The report of the Bill, with the amendments, was brought up, 
and received, 

Oct. 18.—-Mr. Hunt presented a petition from a freeholder in Louth, praying that 
in any future Reform Bill which might be introduced, the Dishops might be dis 
franchised, in consequence of their vote on the late division in the House of Lords. 
Mr. Hunt agreed to withdraw the petition..-Mr. Hume had three petitions to pre 
sentto the Hlouse, praying that no man might be prosecuted on account of re 
ligious opinions. Mr. Trevor said that in answer to a question he had put to the 
Noble Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, that Noble Lord had stated that Lord 
Howe had tendered his resignation, which was accepted. He (Mr. Trevor) had 
since received a letter from Lord Howe,in which that Noble Lord stated, that his 

Lord John Russell's) account ot the transaction was inconsistent with the real 
facts of the case. He wished to know whether Lord Howe had not been dismissed 
from the situation of Chamberlain to Her Majesty in consequence of the vote he 
had given on the Reform Bill, notwithstanding the assurance that had been made 
to him by His Majesty that he might vote on that question as he pleesed? Lord 
Althorp said, that the hon. member must be aware, that the removal of an indi- 
vidual from any appointment in the household of their Majesties was made in 
the exercise of the royal prerogative, to remove or retain any individual at 
pleasure. 

Oct. 19.--Mr. Hume presented a petition from the council of the Political Union 
at Birmingham, expressing their regret at the deteat of the Reform Bill by the 
Lords, and praying that the House would request Ilis Majesty to exercise his royal 
prerogative by creating one hundred additional Peers, 

Oct. 20.--Colonel Evans presented a petition from occupiers of houses in Wind- 
sor Court, Strand, praying the House to address His Majesty to create new Peers, 
and to pass an act to disqualify the Bishops from sitting in the House of Lords. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 22nd of December until the 6th instant. 
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Political Unions have increased in every part of the country, and the Govern- 
ment has issued the tollowing Proclamation respecting them : 


* Whereas certain of our subjects in different parts of our kingdom have re- 
cently promulgated plans tor voluntary associations, under the denomination of Po- 
litical Associations, to be composed of separate bodies, with various divisions 
and sub-divisions, under leaders with a gradation of ranks and authority, and 
distinguished by certain badges, and subject to the general control and direc- 
tion of a superior committee or council ; for which associations no warrant has been 
given by us, or by any appointed by us, on that behalf: and whereas, according to 
the plans so promulgated as aforesaid, a power appeurs to be assumed of acting 
independently of the civil magistrates, to whose requisition calling upon them to be 
enrolled as constables the imdividuals ¢ muposing such associations are bound, in 
common with the rest of our subjects, to yield obedience: and whereas such asse- 
clations, so constituted and appointed, under such separate direction and command, 
are obviously incompatible with the faithful pertormance of this duty, at variance 
with the acknowledged principles of the Constitution, and subversive of the autho- 
rity with which we are invested, as the supreme head of the State, for the protection 
of the public peace: and whereas we are determined to maintain against all en- 
croachments on our Royal power, those just prerogatives of the Crown which have 
been given to us for the preservation of the peace and order of society, and for the 
general advantage and security of our loyal subjects: We have therefore thought 
it our bounden duty, with and by the advice of our Privy Council, to issue this our 
Royal Proclamation, declaring all such associations so constituted and appointed as 
aforesaid, to be unconstitutional and legal, and earnestly warning and enjoining 
all our subjects to abstain from entering into such unauthorized combinations, 
whereby they may draw upon themselves the penalties attending a violation of the 
laws, and the peace and security of our dominions may be endangered.” 


Several orders have been tssued from the Privy Council respecting the obser- 
vance of Quarantine, in consequence of a report of the Cholera Morbus, having the 
Asiatic character, appearing at Sunderland. 


Serious riots, in which property to the extent of 130,000], has been destroyed, have 
taken place at Bristol. The exciting occasion, which drew a large multitude together 
was the arrival of Sir Charles Wetherell in Bristol, where he had recently stated (in 
the Llouse of Commons ) that a re-action onthe question of Reform had taken place. 
Sir Charles is Recorder of bristol, and proceeded thither for the purpose of presi- 
ding at the Sessions. Violence had been tor some time anticipated, but instead of 
postponing the Sessions, or providing a substitute for the learned gentleman, many 
hundred special constables were sworn in, and three troops of horse were brought 
into the vicinity Sir Charles arrived and proceeded to the Guildhall under the 
protection of the constables, amidst the groans and execrations of the inbhabi- 
tants, to open the commission, The ‘Town-Clerk was frequently interrupted in 
reading the commission, and Sir Charles desired the ofhicer of the Court to bring 
any person making a disturbance in the Court before him, and he would immedi- 
ately commit him: the only effect of which notice was to raise, if possible, 
a louder clamour than that which it was intended to suppress. On this fresh ebul- 
lition of feeling partially subsiding, Sir Charles again repeated his instructions. 
‘The people then commenced a different species of annoyance, by coughing, which 
at length ended in a great burst of indignation, In this manner the usual prelimi 
naries were gone through, ending by the adjournment of the Court. The Recorder 
withdrew ; and the populace, after some turther marks of their displeasure, gave 
three cheers for the King, and retired into the street. Beyond the mere vocal ex- 
pression of feeling, there was nothing at this period calculated to excite alarm, 
On Sir Charles’s re-appearance, he was greeted with a repetition of the same 
favours that had before been so liberally bestowed upon him, which continued 
through the remainder of his progress. But there was no violence: beyond hissing 
and groaning nothing else occurred until his arrival at the Mansion House, nm 
(Jueen Square. There a few stones were thrown, and a lamp or a window of 
the carriage was broken. At this moment the number of persons collected in the 
Square could not have been less than ten thousand : and acry having been raised ot 
“lo the back,” where piles of fagots and firewood are usually kept, a large 
body proceeded thither, and having armed themselves with sticks, returned in afew 
minutes to the scene of action. It was then that, for the first time, any se- 
rious collision was apprehended; but the constables rushed out in a body, in a mo- 
ment infused terror ito the people, and the sticks were soon seen strew ed in every 
direction upon the ground. ‘These were then gathered up in bundles amd car- 
ried off. This was about half-past twelve o'clock. From that period till about four 
o'clock the time was passed in occasiony! skirmishes betwee u the constables 
und the populace, which generally ended in someone being taken into custody. 
During these proceedings it was visible that the peopl were becoming more and 
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more exasperated. Now and then apane of glass was smashed, or a club hurled 
the heads of the constables, and these attacks generally led to measures 
which heightened, rather than allayed, the popular feeling. At about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, a considerable portion of the constabulary force was per- 
mitted to retire to their homes, for the purpose of refreshing the msely es, with an 
understanding that they should return to relieve the remainder at six o'clock. From 
that moment the mob became more daring in their attacks on the Mansion House, 
until at length the Mayor came forward to beg of them to desist and to retire peace- 
ably to theur homes. tlis Worship, during his address, was assaulted with stones 
the Riot Act was then read, but without producing the least eifect upon the mob, 
who perceiving the weakness of the force opposed to them, rushed upon the con 
stables, disarmed them, and beat them severely. Nothing now remaining to curb 
the mob, the work of violence immediately commenced by a general and simulta- 
neous attack onevery part of the Mansion House. In an instant the windows and 
sashes were smashed to atoms ; the shutters were beaten to pieces; the doors 
forced ; and every article of furniture on the ground-floor broken up. At this criti- 
cal moment it was that Sir Charles ellected his retreat, in disguise, through 
the adjoining premises. ‘Two detachments of Dragoons were called out, and it was 
supposed that their arrival would have been the signal for a general rout: but a 
was not so, The mob had rae quire d a conaifie rab! e acce SSlOn ot to ree, ancl had been 
joined by some of the most determined and desperate characters. Under the pro 
tection, however, of the soldiers, the constables assembled in torce, and several of 
the most violent were taken intocustody. ‘The greatest contusion prevailed, but a 
party, disappointed by the restraint of the troops, proceeded to the Council Llouse, 
where they commenced operations by smashing the windows. The cavalry were 
then ordered to charge, which at first produced intimidation, but did not etlect ulti- 
mate dispersion. Shortly aiter this the soldiers were withdrawn, in the hope of 
pacifying the people; and the plunderers continued in possession of the City 
trom Sunday afternoon until seven on Monday morning, during which they forced 
an entrance into the New Gaol, smashed the doors to atoms, released all the 
prisoners, and then set fire to it. The Bridewell, where some of the rioters taken on 
the previous night had been confined, was next attacked, the doors forced, all the 
prisoners set free, and the prison was then burnt, situated in the heart of the city, 
Old Newgate was next attacked, forced, and burnt ; and the prisoners released. A 
toll-house and gates, near the Prince's Street Bridge, which had long been an an- 
hnoyance, next »ppeared in flames. ‘The treadmill and pri sone rs’ ¢ caravan were de- 
stroyed, and burnt or thrown into the Canal. ‘Lhe Bishop's Palace, on College 
Green, was afterwards attacked, and soon appeared in flame s. Forty houses in 
Queen Square shared the like fate. The engines, on going to put out the tires, were 
stopped ; so that the fire was allowed to sean itself. The Custom House was 
gutted, the wine consumed, the goods enaiels vubout, and the whole eventually 
burnt. This building, as may readily be su; ppose > wus extensive, and the expert 
ness of the wretches in lighting it up here, it is certain, proved the destruction oi 
many who ranged the upper apartments. Many ot them were seen, as they ap 
proached the wmdows, to drop into the flames; and others, among whom was a 
female, threw themselves tn desperation fromthe windows. The latter was carried 
to the Lofirmary, where she has since died. Again the hope was raised that the 
dreadful work would now cease ; but it was in vain. A small band, chietly boys, 
who seemed to go about their work as if they had been regularly trained to the 
hellish employment, proceeded to extend the devouring element, preceding their 
operations by giving half an hour’s notice to the inmates to retire. In this manner 
they swept away one whole side, and then proceeded to another ; commencing with 
the Excise Office at the corner. Unrestrained as were the flames, they extended 
to the houses of the parallel streets ; and as in that quarter of the city are many of 
the principal wine and spirit stores, the fury of the element can scarcely be con- 
ceived, Altogether there were destroyed torty-two dwelling-houses und ware- 
houses, exclusively of the nan Hiouse, Excise Office, Custom House, the four 
toll-houses, the three prisons, and the Bishop’s Palace. The 14th Dragoons re- 
turned on Monday morning st other troaps, and a simultaneous charge was 
made, The mob was checked—telt itself nearly mastere ae and abstained for a while 
from outrage ; but having renewed the tumult, the rioters were again charged by 
the troops— their numbe vs were thinned—their courage overpowered, and their 
violence completely que! led. Che charges of the troops were made in self-defence. 
No magistrate was with them, as there should have been. Had not the troops pro- 
perly and generously acted on their own responsibility, half Bristol might have 
falien. The total number of killed and wounded could not be ascertained. The 
dead must be numerous, the wounded more so. In the public hospitals there were 
fifty-one persons, includimg four women, who received Leimemiah . some of them very 
severe ones, principally sabre wounds. A great number of persons who received 
lujury were taken to their own homes. 








MEMOTRS OF PERSONS LATELY 


R. W. Exurstros, Ese, 

In Great Surrey Street, July 87, Ro- 
bert William Elliston, Esq. the eminent 
actor. Mr. Elliston was born April 7, 
1774, in Orange Street, Bloomsbury. His 
father, a watchmaker, was the youngest 
son of an eminent farmer at Gidgrave. 
near Orford, in Suffolk, and brother to 
the Rev. W illium Elhsten, DD. Mast } 
of Sidney-Sus ex ¢ ollege, Cumbridve. 
At nine vears of age voung Elliston wus 
placed at St. Paul's School ; and, as he 
was accustomed to visit his uncle Dr. 
Elliston at Cambridge daring the ynea- 
tions, he appeared to have before him 
prospects in the University, and also, 
should he think fit to enter the clerical 
profession, in the church. It is said 
that his ambition for scenie celebrity 
was first excited by the applause he re. 
ceived at the Sch Ta) Sp eches in 17M), 
on delivering an Englis! , 

He quitted school without the know- 
ledge of bis friends, and wandered to 
Bath, where, to procure the temporary 
means of subsistence, he engaged him- 
self as clerk in a lottery-office, and re- 
mained in that capacity for a few weeks, 
until he found an opportunity of making 
his theatrical essay, which was in the 
humble purt of Tressel, in Richard tie 
Third, April 21, 1791. Although this 
performance was very the 
manager wus not able to offer him a per- 
manent engagement ; he obtained, how- 
ever, from Mr. Wallis, the father of Mrs. 
Campbell, a letter of recommendation 
to ‘Tate Wilkinson, at York, who 1mme- 
diately engaged him. The principal ch 
racters in Wilkinson’s company being 
entirely pre-occupied, the truant in a 
short time became weary of his situa- 
tion, and wrote to his uncle a letter sup 
plicating for forgiveness, He was al- 
lowed to return to his family, but conld 
not he pers uncded to relinquish his tuste 
for the stage. In 1793 he appeared a 
second time at Bath, m 
Romeo: and during the season he con- 
tinued to play a variety of characters in 
tragedy, come dy, opera, or pantomime. 
As his occupation in life appeared now 
to he decisively adopted, another uncle, 
the late Professor Martyn, used his ex- 
ertions to introduce him to the boards 
of Drury Lane; but the terms proposed 
not being sufficient to induce Flliston to 
leave Bath, he concluded an engagement 
there for four years. In 1796 he carned 
off from that city Miss Rundall,a teacher 
of dancing, and, soon after their marriage 
in London. made his first bow toa London 
audience at the Haymarket, June 24, that 
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performed a few nights, he returned to 
Bath until the latter end of the season 
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when he agein appeared at the Hay- 
market, as Sir kdward Mortimer, in 
The Tron Chest, which, only a= short 
time before, hud been produced and con- 


demned at Drury Lane, although Mr. 
Kemble had taken the character of Sir 
Ehdwerd Mortimer. From the Haymarket 
Vir. Elliston was eneaged to pertorm for 
a limited number of nichts at Covent 


Garden: but, owin 
ment wv ith \] 
the Tlayn 
mans new arr 


fo some disorree- 
llarrnis, he awam jorned 
rket ¢ TPs: and on Mr. Col- 
neement in 1808, he be- 


{ ‘not only his principal performer, 
but also his acting manager. In the sue. 
ceeding vear, when John Kemble quitted 
Drury Lane, Vr. Elliston was engaged 
to supply his place: after the theatre 
was burnt, when the company performed 
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commenced perform me of the best 
| vs of Shal | re, and some operus, 
having so far altered them as to bring 
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them within the me 
a practice whic li he defended in a well. 
written pamphlet. tle acted the prinei- 
pal parts, and wa equally applauded in 
Viecheth ond Macheath. tn 1805 he 
published ‘The Venetian Outliw, a 
drama, in three vets,” whieh he had 
himself adapted from the French —“ A- 
bellino. le nit.’ (in the re- 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre, blliston 
acnIin formed purt ot t] on 


tint company 
the first nicht he delivered Lord loyron’s 
| personated he ela. 
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re ter of Hlamlet. When the theatre wae 
let out on a lease rn 1819, he became the 
lessee, ata ve rent of 10,2001,, and se 
continued until de lared n bankrupt mm 
in@6. After some speculations m the 
Olympic Theatre, he oeain undertook 
intendence of the Cireus, und, 
telyv, occastol ally pertormed 
in Cumberland'’s Jew, 
some other parts, 
Miliston was the most versatile actor 
of his day. Ue was unrivalled in come- 
Had his face been as well adapted 
for tragedy, he would have been as emi. 
nent in thet walk: for which he had 
feeling, fine erace, and a most melodious 
and powerful voice. The partial con- 
cealment of his laughter-moving counte- 
nance in the character of Othello, re- 
moved what was the only obstacle to his 
success in other heroie parts. He war 
the last of the old school of comedians, 
The mantle of Lewis descended to him, 
and he wore it with crace and dignity. 
His performances, in his better days, 
were remarkable for ease, vivacity, and 
the constant presence of the gentleman 
Elliston’s centleman was an English gen- 
tas much of @ foreign 
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air as might become a man who had tra- 
velled, and mixed in the best society. 
He had always a reserve of pleasantry, 
and a flow of ready mirth ; but he lacked 
the effervescence of Lewis. In the pro- 
cession on Shakspeare’s birth-day, insti- 
tuted by Garrick, and restored with zeal 
by Elliston, he personated Sir John Fal- 
staff, and gave some snatches of that 
rich, out-breaking, unctuous laugh,which 
formed so essential a point of his success 
in the original. As a manager, his in- 
trinsic knowledge of the stage, and his 
taste in theatrical matters, which was 
enlarged by some literary acquirements, 
afforded bim advantages which few ma- 
nagers possess. Behind the curtain he 
was rigid, and perhaps dictatorial ; but 
he always carried himself with the po- 
liteness of a courtier—except when an 
occasional flash of temper suffered him 
to forget his interests and his station, 

Mr. Elliston became a widower March 
31, 1821. He has left several sons. Ilis 
funeral took place on the 15th of July, at 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREPERMENTS, 
The Rev. 8S. Cobbold, A.M, to the Rectory of 
Woolpit, Norfolk.—The Rev. R. G. Jeston, to 
the Rectory of Marston Sicca, Gloucestershire, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. W. Loggin.- 
The Rev. S. H. Alderson, M.A. to the Vicarage 
of Buckden, Hunts, lapsed tothe Crown by Dr, 
Maltby’s promotion to the See of Chichester. 
The Rev. W. R. Colbeck, to the Lecturership 
of the United Parishes of All Saints and St. 
John, Hertford, with the Liberty of Bricken- 
don and Littl Amwell, on the resignation of 
the Rev. T. Lioyd.—The Rev. T, Gaisford, Pre- 
bend of Durham, to the Deanery of Christ 
Church,on the resignation of Dr. S. Smith, and 
Dr. Smith to the Prebendary of Durham.—The 
Rev. G. Pickering, to the Vicarage of Arskey, 
near Doncaster, in the room of the Rev. A. 
Cooke, resigned.—The Rev. F. J. Howman, A.M. 
to the Rectory of Bexwell, Norfolk.—The Rev. 
S. Rickards, to the Rectory of Chelsworth, 
Suifolk.—The Rev. C. Collins, M.A. on his own 
resentation, to the Rectories of Finstead and 
filstead.—The Rev. J. H. Sparke, A.M. to the 
Rectory of Gunthorpe with Bale, in Norfolk. 
The Rev. Francis Cobbold, to the Perpetnal 
Caracy of St. Mary in the Tower, Ipswich. 
The Rev. W. Sharpe, M.A. to the Donative 
and Perpetual Curacy of Pattiswick, Essex. 
The Rev. T. Halsted, A.M. to the Rectory of 
Little Bradley, Suttolk.—The Rev. J. C. W yn- 
ter, B.A. to the Rectory of Donington on Baine, 
Lincolnshire ; patron, Lord Monson.—The Rev. 
J. Tyson, to the Vicarage of Merrington, vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. T. Ebdon.—The 
Rev. P. George, to the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Margaret's, Durham, vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. W. S. Gilly.— The Rev. W. J. 
Philpotts, B.A. to the Vicarage of St. Ewnie 
Lanant, Cornwall, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. C. Cardew.—The Rev. D. G. Stacy, 
B.C.L., to the Viearage of Hornchurch, Essex, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Walker.— 
The Rev. J. Morton, to the Prebend of Leigh- 
ton Beaudesert, in the Cathedral of Lincoln, 
and to the Vicarage of Holbeach, Liacolnshire, 
void by the promotion of Dr, E. Maltby to the 
See of Chichest 


Historical Register. 


Married.—At St. Mary's, R. N. C. Hamil 
ton, Esq. eldest son of Sir F. Hamilton, Bart. to 
Constance, daughter of General Sir G. Anson, 
K.C.B., M.P., &c. 

At Aldingbourne, Sussex, J. W. Baller, Esq. 
of Downes, M.P., to Charlotte Juliana Jane, 
third daughter of tue late Lord Henry Howard. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Hon. 
Augustus Villiers, to the Hon. Miss Elphinstone. 

At Great Milton, Oxon, the Rev. W. M. 
Ellis, A.M., to Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. J. C. Townsend. 

Mr. H. Hearne, of Aylesbury, to Miss Pol 
den. 

The Rey. T. S. Hedges, Rector of Little 
Waltham, Essex, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
James Coggan, Esq. 

The Rev. L. Lewellen, D.C.L. of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Caroline, third daughter of 
George Smith, Esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, the Rev. 
E. T. Champunes, to Miss M. Dawson, of 
Portman Street. 

At Ellenbridge, the Rev. Joseph Amphlett, 
M.A., late Fellow of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, to Anne, younyest danghter of the late G, 
Penrice, Esq. 

At Rodmarton, the Rev. J. Haygarth, Rector 
of Upham, Hants, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Daniel Lysons. 

At Isleworth, the Rev. G. Thompson, B.A. ,to 
Mary Anne, second daughter of Captain J. L. 
White, of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Christ Chorch, Hants, Mr. W. Tracy, of 
Mount Street, Lambeth, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late Mrs. Stroud, of Reading. 

At Hawridge, Bucks, Mr. E. Brackley, of 
Bellingdon, to Miss E. Weedon. 

Died.—At Bury, C. Blomfield, Esq. father 
to the Lord Bishop of London. 

At High Wycombe, Robert Nash, Esq. 

At Cheltenham, in his 88th year, the Hon. 
Robert Moore. 

At the Rectory-honse, Chelvey, Somerset- 
shire, aged 83, the Rev. Wm. Shaw, D. D. 
F.S.A. 

J. H. North, Esq. M.P. for Drogheda. 

At Gayton-le-Marsh, Lincolnshire, Mrs. May- 
field, in the L02nd year of her age. 

In Wimpole Street, the Right Hon. Lord Le 
Despencer. 

At Wheatfield, Oxon, the Rev. Frederick 
Charles Spencer. 

At Southampton, William Bailey, Esq. of 
Tonbridge Castle, Kent. 

At Boxford, near Newbury, Mary Ann, 
second daughter of Mr. R. Martin. 

At Lyne, the Rev. Michael Babbs, in his 
88th vear. 

At Brighton, the Hon. C. W. Lambton. 

The Rey. J. P. Boteler, M.A. of Henley-on 
Thames. 

At Barnstaple, aged 85, the Rev. Dr. Cor- 
nelins Cardew, Rector of St. Erme, many 
years Master of Truro Grammar Scheol. 

At Leckhampstead, Backs, Mrs. Brickwell. 

At Munich, the Rev. Thomas Briggs, Preben- 
dary of Stoke Newington. 

Mr. Spiller, Librarian to the House of Com- 
mons, 

George Grant, of Shenley Hill, Herts, Req. 

At Wooburn, Bucks, the Rev. Joshua Harri 
son. 

The Rev. Wm. Wilson, Rector of Harring- 
ton, Northamptonshire. This gentleman was 
killed by the accidental discharge of his gun, 
whilst partridge-shooting. 

At the Vicarage, Wincheombe, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 62, the Rev. J. J. Lates, M.A. 
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